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^^ ^tien it is evening, ye say, It uuiXL 
he fcbvr iveatJver : foT the sky is Ted. 
jin6L in tTie morning, it -LuiTl he foul 
uuecuGtiev to-dcuy : for t^ce sJcy is Ted 
cundL louuering. O ye hypocrites, ye 
Gcun cLisoem ihe faoe of tTie sJcy ; hzct 
oaurh ye not disoem 

Xatth«ir ZTI. 1-8. 

^'flrtd uuhat I say uunto you,, I say 
unto aZl, — 

Mark xlll. tf • 

gostarv, August SO, 1^6£. 



TO THOSE 

Who, undaxzled by the flitter of material prosperity, nndeoeired by the 
pretensions of a boastful philanthropy, and unsatisfied by the predictions of 
a worldly Christianity, have still confided in the power, the justice, and the 
providence of God ; who have not allowed th^ir faith in humanity to out- 
weigh their trust in Deity, their confidence in the almighty dollar to destroy 
their reliance upon the Almighty God, nor the impudence of lying vanities 
to overbalance the authority of His living word ; and, 
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who, Just awakening from enchanted slumbers, find that their dream of 
peace to the wicked has been a terrible delusion, and that God still judges 
the sinfhl and punishes the guilty, 

- THESE PACES, 

WBITTBH BY ONE WHOSE ONLT APOLOOT IS, **I HATB 
BELIBYBD, AND THEREFORE HAYB I SPOKEN,** 

BT Tm AVTnOJt, 

in the hope that through their perusal God may lead some reader to **■ oease 
fh>m man, whose breath is in his nostrils,'* to ** discern the signs of tli* 
times,** and thna ** escape the things that are ooming on the earth.*' 
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** Show this, that in the last days evil times shall come. For men shaQ 
be selfish, covetous, false boasters, haughty, blasphemoos, disobedient to 
parents, ungrateful, unholy, witbput natural afiection, ruthless, calumnious, 
incontinent, merciless, haters of the good, treacherous, headlong with pas- 
sion, blinded with pride, lovers of pleasure rather than lovers of God; hav- 
ing an outward form of godliness, but renouncing its power. From such 
turn away. Of these are they who creep into houses, and lead captive silly 
women, laden with sin, led away by lusts of all kinds, perpetually learn- 
ing, yet never able to attain the*knowledge of the truth. And aa lannes and 
lambres resisted Moses, so do these men resist the trut^, being corrupt in 
mind, and worthless in all that concerns the faith. But they shall not ad- 
vance fkrther, for their folly shall be made openly manifest to all, as was 
that of lannes and lambres. . . But wicked men and impostors will 
advance from bad to worse, deceiving and being deceived." 1 Tim. iiL 1- 

9, 18. COMTBEABB*8 TrATOL^TIOX. 
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CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

All times are not alike. The grand and might7 
itretch of ages discloses new phases of human char- 
acter and new developments of human events. All 
tilings do not ^' continue as they were from the begin- 
ning ci creation.'^ The various periods of time a|n^o 
their g»ieral c<»Dplexion. Poets understand tUb, his 
torians record it, observers note it, and none can with 
1a*uth denj it. Hence, while poets have sung of a 
departed ^^ golden age," and historians have written 
of the ^^ iron i^e," and of the ^^ dark ages," all men 
now declare that we live in ^^ an age of marvels " and 
"of progress;" and many are now looking forward 
to a new era, " a good time coming," a day of liberty 
and of peace, of millennial splendor and blessing, yet 
to dawn upon the earth. 

The world is full of babbling voices which proclaim, 
in tones poetic, oracular, sublime, or ridiculous, the 
coming splendors of this new day. Discordant, it 
may be, these voices are ; yet still they indicate, that 
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many a watcher upon his tower peers with anxious 
pyes towards the gloom-curtained future, and seeks to 
penetrate its mists, and to unfold those secrets which 
are yet hi^dden in tjjie womb of timp. A vague impres- 
si(Hi of coming good or iU gilds or dlouds the anticipa- 
tions of men. All look forward, and stand, awe-struck 
or hopeful, beneath the shifting shadows forecast by 
events to come. 

I am not a prof)h6fc, not the son of a prophet ; yet 
I am no careless gazer upon the race which this world 
is thus pursuing. . I believe we live in an age that is 
marked and peculiar. It seems to me that our times 
are somewhat diflFerent from fiill otter times of which I 
have heard or read ; apd, amid the tumultuous balAle 
of ten thousand foretelling tongues, I Ihii:^ it well fotr 
us to scan for ourselves the times in which bur lives 
and Jot are cast, and endeavor to learn what are the 
coming events foreshadowed by the present acqpects of 
this hurrying, changeful age. 

And though we may not be able to watch ihe secret 
forces that are working in our world, — the wind that 
bloweth where it listeth, the electric currents that in 
stillness nurse the thundernstorm and prepare its bolts, 
or the unseen ether that bears to man, upon its subtle 
undulations, the light, the gladness, and the health of 
heaven, — yet we may perhaps be able to behold some 
of the outward tokens of the inward might, some 
of the visible manifestations of those hidden powers, 
which work the mighty problems of human destiny to 
their vast and momentous results. 

The^ge in which we live is peculiar in its finau- 
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dal, religious, moral, intellectual, scientific, mechani- 
cal, national, physical, and social aspects. To see this, 
we need not revel in the dreams of the enthusiast, or 
submerge ourselves amid the sorrows of the croaker ; 
the facts are open and obvious to all men of candor, 
observation, and common sense. 

Let us, then, notice some of the marked peculiarities 
of the present age ; and, as we can discern the face of 
the sky, let us not be like those hypocrites of old who 
could not discern the signs of the times. 

THE AGE OF WEALTH. 

As money stands first in very many minds, as the 
dollar is adored as supreme, and honored as ^^ al- 
mighty;" and as, with some, the race seems to be 
divided into two classes, those who have money, and 
those who have not, I select and notice this acr the 
first marked trait which characterizes our times. I 
do not here refer to the tove of money, but to the 
actual wealth of the world ; to the possession of mate- 
rial riches and its golden symbols. 

The world is wealthier to-day than it ever was be- 
fore. THie grand symbol of wealth is gold; gold is 
power ; men seek it as such. It is the price of ease, 
of dignity, of pomp, of place, and of luxury. It needs 
no Solomon now to convince the world that ^' money 
is a defence,'* or that " money answereth all things." * 
Money rules kings and kingdoms ; it conquers souls 
and bodies, hands and hearts. Gold is the lever that 
mores the world ; man's love for it, which is " a root 

♦ EccL viL 12, X. 19. 
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of all evil," * is the fulcrum on which it rests. Let us 
then note 

A PEW PACTS ABOUT GOLD. 

Gold has been in esteem from the earliest ages 
down. The first recorded mention of gold as money, 
was the "six hundred shekels'* with which King 
David bought the threshing floor of Oman (b. c. 
1056.) Croesus (b. c. 560) coined the golden Stater^ 
and Darius, son of Hystaspes King of Persia (b. c. 
638), coined golden Danes. Gold was also early 
coined by the kings of Sicily ; by G^lo (b. c. 491) ; 
Hiero (b. c. 478) ; Dionysius (b. c. 404) ; by King 
Philip, of Macedon (b. c. 860), who worked the mines 
of Thrace, and who gained many of his victories by 
bribery, acting upon the advice given by the oracle of 
Delphi : — 

** Make coin Uiy weapons, and thou'lt conquer all." 

The Romans first coined gold about b. c. 207 ; gold 
was first coined in France, by Clovis, a. n. 489 ; in 
Spain, by Amabic, the Goth, about the same time ; 
and in England, A. D. 1257. 

. Solomon gathered large quantities ' of the gold oi 
Ophir for the building of the house of Grod at Jerusa-i 
lem ; 'the Babylonians amassed great sums of it, ani 
filled their idol temples with images and treasures 
the great conquerors of antiquity sought the precioni 
metal, and gained it, and hoarded it up ; the shrinet 
of all heathendom were enriched by it ; but yet the sup 

* Not " the root of all eyil/' as the common version reads. 1 Tin 
tL 10. 
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ply was, comparatiyely speaking, very limited. From 
the commencement of the Christian era to the discov- 
ety of America, the amount of gold obtained from all 
sources is estimated at thirty-eight hundred millions 
of dollars (^3,800,000,000). From this time to 1842, 
an addition of twenty-eight hundred milUons was ob- 
tained. To the close of 1852, six hundred millions 
more were produced, and two thousand millions have 
been added up to the year 1861, making a grand total 
of ninety-two hundred millions of dollars. 

The amount of gold in the possession of man, at 
the commencement of the Christian era, is estimated 
to have been equal to about four hundred and twenty- 
seven millions of dollars ($427,000,000) ; but at the 
time of the discovery of America, by Columbus, in 
1492, it had probably diminished by wear and loss to 
about fifty-seven millions ($57,000,000). From that 
period it gradually increased, mainly through the 
working, of the South American and other gold mines, 
until, in 1600, it attained to one hundred and five 
millions of dollars ($105,000,000) ; in 1700, to three 
hundred and fifty-one millions ($861,000,000) ; and 
in 1800, to eleven hundred and twenty-five millions of 
doUars ($1,125,000,000). 

From this point of time we take our departure and 
survey the changes that mark this present age and 
generation. Before this time the world's progress in 
Ms department had been quite gradual, and in a 
somewhat regular ratio. Since that date, there has 
been a very marked change, which has brought in 
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THE AGE OF GOLD. 

In 1819, the Russian gold mines were discovered, 
extending over about a third of the eaxth^s surface, 
upon the parallel of fifty-five degrees north latitude. 
These mines produced, from their discovery to the 
year 1860, seven hundred and forty-six millions oi 
dollars ($746,000,000), about two-thirds as much gold 
as there was in the possession of the r^ce before the 
beginning of this century. 

On the ninth day of February, 1848, the Califomia 
gold mines were discovered at Sutter's liill, by Wil- 
liam Marshall. Their product, from their discovery 
to the close of the year 1860, has amounted to nine 
hundred and five millions of dollars ($905,000,000)^ 
or more than four-fifths as much gold as the wbole 
amount that the world possessed six^ years ago. 

On the twel£fli,-of February, 18^1, the Australiaii 
gold fields, previously known to Count de Strzelecki 
and others, but kept secret at thO; request of Britisli 
ofiicials on account of the condition of the ootaviot 
population there, were re-discovered and brought to 
public notice by E. H. Hargraves, who introduced the 
mode of cradle-washing practised in Califorliia ; * and 
the total product of the Australian mines, up to the 
close of 1860, has amounted to seven hundred and 
eighty millions of dollars ($780,000,000). , 

The eleven hundred and twenty-five millions ($1,126,- 
000,000) of gold in existence in 1800 had increased in 
1843 to two thousand millions ($2,000,000,000) ; ia 

* Gk>ld and silrer, by De Strseleckiy p. 81. 
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1^, to tlucee thousand millions ($3,000,000,000) ; 
aad in 1861 the ezistiug amount was estimated a>t 

m^-eXX HUl^BED MHiLIONS OF DOLLARS ($4,600,000,- 

000) ; somie four times aa much as was possessed by 
tb0 race sixty years ago, and $800,000,000 more 
ttlauL the entke amount obtained in the fourteen hunr 
dred i^d ninety-two years from the beginning of the 
Christian era to the discovery of America. Large as 
tMs amount is, it is said that the whole would only 
mke a solid mass twenty-seven feet square. And for 
ttos gold crimes have been committed, wars made, 
tmkf endured, lives lost, the innocent slain, the poor 
(^^essed, the needy robbed, kingdoms subverted, vir- 
toe bartered, and perdition bought by multitudes of 
d^adedmen! 

icFho; aoiimal product <^ gold at the commencement 
of the Christie- eca has been estimated at eight han- 
di^H^icmsand doU^:s ($800,000) ;,but previous to the 
%9overy c^ America it; had diminished to about ond 
buidred Oiousand ($100,000). From that time, it 
gi^uaUy increased, until, in 1600, the annual amount 
was about, two miUicms of dollars ($2,000^000) ; in 
UOO, five miUions ($5,000,000) ; in 1800, fifteen mil- 
fioBs (f 16^00,000). 

' IVom the year 1800, the iiierciase was fer more 
rs^; and in 1843, the gold product amounted to 
ttiirty-four. millions of dollars ($34,000,000), or about 
ttoiee-fifths as much as the entire amount in the world 
at the diaCovei^ of America. Seven years later, in 
1850, the annual product had reached the sum of 
eighty-eight millions of dollars ($88,000,000), or be- 
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tween twice and three times as much as it was in 
1843. In 1853, the gold yield attained the amazing 
figure of two hundred and thirty-six millions of dol- 
lars ($236,000,000) ; and, though the yield has since 
diminished, both from California and Australian gold 
mines, yet the product of 1861 may be safely esti- 
mated at about two hundred and ten millions of dol- 
lars ($210,000,000). 

It is stated that in each of the years 1852 and 1853, 
the Australian gold yield probably exceeded twenty 
million pounds sterling ($100,000,000), and that more 
than sixteen millions ($80,000,000) were obtained 
from California. In other regions a marked increase 
has occurred. In Austria, since 1827, the gold pro- 
duct has increased 75 per cent., the silver 50 per cent. ; 
while of other mineral elements of wealth and power, 
iron has increased 100 per cent, and coal 300.* 

By weight, the amount of pure gold obtained in 
America in 1801 is estimated at 46,331 lbs. ; and in 
Europe and Northern Asia, exclusive of China and 
Japan, at 4,916 lbs., making a total of 51,247 lbs., 
valued at £2,612,200, or about $13,000,000. In 1846, 
the gold yield of America was 25,503 lbs. ; tiiat of 
Europe and Northern Asia 89,171 lbs., making a total 
of 114,674 lbs., about ^65,846,772, or $29,000,000*. 
In 1850, the product of America was 261,731 lbs,, 
that of Europe, etc., 104,319 lbs., a total of 365,960 
lbs., being more than one thousand poimds weight per 
day throughout the year, and amounting in value to 
j£18,654,322 sterling^ or about ninety millions of dol- 
lars.! 

* Baafield'fl Sta^oal Companion for 1854, p. 127. t Ibd. p. 74. 
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Says the author of an elaborate article on Gold in 
the New York World of Dec. 4, 1861, — to which I 
am indebted for some of the preceding facts, — "The 
increase in the present production of gold, compared 
with fonner periods, is immense ; and it would not be 
surpriising if, in view of the explorations which are 
going on in Africa, Japan, Borneo, and other countries 
bordering on the equator, the product of the precious 
metals within the next ten years should be a million 
of dollars daily. The j)rice of gold has not dimin- 
ished, although the annual product has increased fiye- 
KHJ) wrrmN eighteen yeabs." 

The enormous increase in the gold product of the 
world has naturally resulted in a proportionate increase 
of 

COINAGE 

Prom 1603 to 1850 the amount of gold coined by 
flie British mint was £205,000,000. From 1850 to 
1861 it was ^654,000,000, or more than one-fourth as 
much in eleven years as had been coined in two hun- 
dred and forty-seven years before. The total gold and 
diver coinage of the British mint from 1801 to 1836 
was £69,197,650, ranging from nothing in 1815, and 
from only £52 in 1812, to £9,954,444 in 1821.* In 
contrast with the coinage of £52 (or about $250) in 
1812, 1 place the fact that in 1853 the British mint 
coined 51,308,685 pieces of money, worth £12,663,009, 
or about sixty-three millions of dollars. 

The Russian gold coinage for one hundred and 
eighty-six years, from 1664 to 1850, has been two 

* Porter's Progress of the Nation, vol. ii. pp. 230-240. 
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hundred and sixtynsix milliona of rubles* (266,000,- 
000); while the gold coined from 1860 to 1860 
amounts to two hundred and twenty millions of rubles 
(220,000,000) — almost as large in the last ten years 
as in the one hundred and eighty-six years before; 
And a large portion of the amount coined before 1860 
was taken from the Russian mines, which have yielded 
since 1819 gold to the value of $746,000,000. 

The gold coinage of the French mint for one hun- 
dred and twenty-five years, from 1726 to 1850, was 
thirty-four hundred and fifty millions of francs (3,460, 
000,000). Since 1850, though France has made no 
boasts of gold fields like California and Australia, yet 
from some source, perhaps the interior of Africa, sli^ 
has received so much gold that, during the last eleven 
years, forty-two hundred and fifty millions of francs 
(4,250,000,000) have been issued from her mint. 

In the year 1853 the French mint coined 53,364,367 
pieces of money, valued at 14,101,120 pounds sterling, 
or about seventy inillions of dollars. From 1793 to 
1853, the French mint coined 1,626,190,839 francs of 
gold, and 4,512,402,206 francs of silver; making a 
grand total of 6,138,596,045 francs coined during th^ 
sixty years ending with 1853. 

From 1792 to 1850 the gold coinage of the United 
States mint amounted to only eighty-five millions of 
dollars ($85,000,000), an average of less than one and 
a half millions per year ; but, since the year 1850, |ihe 
the gold coinage has amounted to five hundred and 
twenty-five millions of dollars ($525,000,000), or 

* A Ruble is worth about 75 cts. 
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netaty fi% millions each year ! In the* year 1863 the 
United States coinage amounted to sixty-nine million 
(69,775,469) pieces of money, valued at 11,961,702 
pounds sterling, or about fifty-nine millions of dollars 
($59,000,000). 

The entire gold, silver, and copper coinage at the 
United States mint, exclusive of the considerable 
amounts coined by private individuals, from 1783 to 
June 30, 1860, is stated at seven hundred and forty- 
five millions three hundred and sixty-nine thousand 
five hundred and twelve dollars and fifty-six cents 

(1745,369,512^^)- 
In the single year 1853, the mints of three nations, 

Great Britain, France, and the United States, added 
to the world's currency nearly forty million pieces of 
gold (39,6S!45211), valued at more than tliirty-five 
miUion pounds sterling (£36,548,703), and eighty-six 
million pieces of silver, &c. (86,028,896), worth three 
miUion pounds sterling (<£3,075,646), making the 
^Qrmous i^gr^ate of nearly one hundred and twenty- 
four millions (123,993,107) of pieces of money, worth 
novQ than thirty*eight millions of pounds sterling 
(£38,324,849), or about ninety millions of dollars.* 

Mr. William Jacobs, in an able treatise on the sub- 
ject, published in England in 1831, estimates that the 
aniount of money in Europe at the discovery of Amer- 
ica, in 1492, was thirty^four millions sterling ; in 1599 
ie esiimates it at one hundred and thirty millions ; in 
1699, at two hundred and ninety-seven millions; in 
1809, it was three hundred and eighty millions ; and 

♦The Statistical CJompanion for 1854, by T. C Banfield, page 107. 
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1829, it was more than three himdTed millions (£313,- 
888,560).* In this estimate he makes large allowances 
for gold and silver 6hiiq)ed to India and China, and 
only undertakes to show the gold and silver on baud 
in Europe at the dates named. 

The coinage of the world in 1849 was, of gold, 
sixty-seven and a half million dollars (#67,663,140) ; 
silver, over seventy-five million dollars ($75,727,103) ; 
making a total of one hundred and forty-diree milliou 
dollars ($143,390,695) corned in that year. But in 
1859 the world's coinage was, of gold, two hundred 
and eleven millions of dollars ($211,745,316) ; silver, 
nearly ninety millions ($89,721,103) ; total, three 
hundred millions ($301,466,419) ; an increase of one 
hundred and fifty-ei^t millions ($158,075,724) in the 
yield of 1859 above that of 1849, or, the annual coin- 
age of the world more than doaUed in the space of 
ten years.f 

The total amount of gold and silver money in the 
world in 1860 has been estimated at nine thousand 
millions of dollars ($9,000,000,000), five tlumsMid 
millions being of silver, and four thousand millions of 
gold.f Estimates vary slightly, as may be noticed, 
but all agree as to the immense and unprecedented 
increase of the precious metals. 

Mr. Ezra C. Seamans, in his " Essays on the Prog- 
ress of Nations," published in 1846, after giving the 
estimates of Baron Humboldt, Mr. Jacobs, and others, 

* Banficld, page 72. 

t Hunt's Merchant's Magaxme, for June, I860, toL xiiL, p. 713. 

tnid. p. 5S8. 
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concludes that there was in Europe and America, in 
1840, an amount of gold and silver coin and bullion 
equal to £345,000,000, or nearly seventeen hundred 
and twenty-five millions of dollars ($1,726,000,000). 
His figures were probably not far from correct. 

At the same time, he estimated that in the year 
1900 there would probably be, ixx these countries, 
£350,000,000, or nearly seventeen hundred and fifty 
mimons of dollars ($1,750,000,000). What would 
have been his surprise had he been informed that 
within fifteen years from the time he wrote the amount 
of gold in the world would be twice as large as his 
entire estimate, and that instead of seventeen hundred 
millions of dollars in fifty-five years, the world would 
have some nine thousand millions within fifteen years ! 

Bearing in mind the fact that the average loss of 
gold coin by wesur and tear is only about one mill upon 
a dollar yearly, and that the annual loss of gold by 
shipwreck, consumption in manufSEictures, Ac, is only 
from one to three millions per annum, it is evident 
that gold is being amassed by the world at an unex- 
ampled rate. It is estimated by some that only about 
three thousand millions of gold ($3,000,000,000) are 
in coin or bullion, and that sixteen himdred millions 
(11,600,000,000) are in plate, jewelry, watches, &c. 
All calculations fail of absolute precision, and yet all 
may help us form some faint idea of 

THE WOBLD'S wealth 

The preceding brief survey of the financial condi- 
tion of Ae world has reference, it will be seen, only to 
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gold as tUe symbol of material wealth. And this is 
but a small portion of the world's circuladng currency. 
In the United States alone there were, on the first of ^ 
January, 1860, 1,509 banks, with a total capital of 
more than one hundred and fifty-one millions ($151,- 
976,516), and a bank note circulation of one hundred 
and fifty-two millions ($162,000,000). The bank note 
circulation of Great Britain and the United Kingdom 
of Ireland, as giren October 1, 1858, was more than 
forty millions of pounds sterling (.£40,626,768), or 
about two hundred miUions of dollars. Other nations 
have their circulating representatives of value, which 
increase the tide of business^ and fewjilitate the ex- 
change of property. 

This vast amount of currency but faintly expresses 
the immense wealth of the world to-dayw The circu- 
lating medium affords but a eilight idea of the valu- 
ables the exchange of which it is used to facilitate. 
By the census of 1850, the entire valuation of the 
real and personal jffoperty in the United States alone 
was over seven billions of dollars ($7,185,880,228), 
but in 1860 it had risen to more than sixteen billions 
($16,161,261,239), an merease of over ei^t billions 
($8,025,418,011), or 125 per cent, advance in ten 
years. . 

To attempt to cfrry out the survey into all the 
wealth of the world, would be taking an inventory of 
the whole creation. Gold is but a small portion of a 
•nation's property. And all other wealth in the direc- 
tions of arts, manufactures, commerce, and mines, has 
IKfobably increased at least in an eqiial ratio with gold. 
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I And with the possession of money, the love of it 
increases. Nations and men aim to gain gold, for in 
it is the hiding of their power. Men gain it at what- 
ever cost, whether of health, morality, principle, or 
conscience. Men become rich speedily. Millionaires 
are numerous. Men grow rich in multitudes ; whether 
through the horrors of the slave trade, the abominar 
tbns of the opium trade, the iniquities of the liquor 
trade, the sweat of American bondmen, the kidnap- 
ping of Chinese coolies, or the oppression of the 
natives of India ; whether by secret craft, or damnable 
fraud, or open war; whether amid the rattle of ma- 
chinery, where thousands toil for scanty food and early 
graves, that one or two capitalists may become wealthy 
and luxurious ; whether it be in swindling companies 
and fraudulent associations, or in open, honest, and 
energetic toil, the world grows rich apace,* Men heap 
up treasure, and acquire wealth as they never did be- 
fore. The age of gold has come upon us. And is not 
iMs . 

SIGN OP THE TIMES 

a marked feature, in which they differ from all other 
times, from all other ages, since the world began ? 
And is this sign a hopeful one ? What is its signifi- 
cauce ? Does it speak of good or of evil ? Is the 
treasure gained worth its price of oppression, crime, 
and blood ? Is the world better or worse for it all ? 
Are men purer, holier, and more, like the Holy One, 
who bad not " where to lay his head,'' than they were 
in other and poorer days ? Is the prevailing love of 
BMmey a positive good, or isit "a roof of all evil " f 
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Does it ever "drown men in destruction and perdj- 
tion " ? j& it " easier for a camel to go through the 
eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter into the 
kingdom of heaven '' ? Did Jesus mean anything, 
when he said, " Lay not up for yourselves treasures on 
the earth"? What answers can be given to these 
queries ? 

Do the Scriptures of truth allude to these things ? 
What meaneth that message of the apostle James : — 

** Gro to now, ye rich men, weep and howl for your miseries 
that shall come upon you. Your riches are corrupted, and your 
garments are moth-eaten. Your gold and silver is cankered ; 
and the rust of them shall be a witness against you, and shall 
gat your flesh as it were fire. Ye have heaped treasure to- 
gether FOR THE LAST DAYS. Behold, the hire of the labor- 
ers who have reaped down your fields, which is of you kept 
BACK BY FRAUD, CRiETH ; and the cries of them which have 
reaped are entered into the ears of gniE Lord of Sabaoth. 
Ye have lived in pleasure on the earth, and been wanton ; yo 
have nourished your hearts, as in a day of slaughter. Ye have 
condemned and killed the just ; and he doth not resist you. 

" Be PATIENT, therefoi-e, brethren, unto the coming of the 
Lord. Behold, the husbandman waiteth for the precious fruit 
of the earth, and hath long patience for it, until he receive the 
early and latter rain. Be ye also patient ; stablish your hearts : 

for THE COMING OF THE LoRD DRAWETH NIGH.'" JamCS Y. 

1-8. 

What means the language of the prophet Isaiah, 
who, while describing what " shall come to pass in the 
last days," says : — 

" Their land also is full of silver and gold, nejther is 
there any end to their treasures. Enter into the rock, and 
hide thee in the dust, for fear of the Lord, and for the glory of 
his majesty, when he ariseth, to shake terribly the sabsb. 
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For tlie BAT OT thb Lord of Hosts shall be apon eyery one 
that is proud and lofty ; aad upon every one that is lifted up ; 
and he shall be brought low." — JscUah ii. 

Such are the inspired words which have predicted 
the present age of gold. No other age can fill the 
picture like the present. In its boasting of its riches, 
it stands self-convicted and self-condemned. And, in 
the wealth and money-getting that mark this genera- 
tion, we see the traces of the world's covetous old age, 
which heaps up wealth when on the borders of the 
tomb. Alas, for the rich in the coming day ! Neither 
tiieir silver nor their gold shall be able to deliver them 
in the day of the Lord's wrath. Though they say Xhey 
are rich, and increased in goods, and have need of 
nothing ; they know not that they are poor, and miser- 
able, and blind, and naked. They have much goods 
laid up for many yesurs^ and may take their ease, eat, 
drink, and be naerry ; little thinking that the coming 
of the Lord draweth nigh, and that soon the Judge, 
who standeth before the door, will enter in and call 
them to account. Woe to the rich in that day ! Sad 
will be the condition of the oppressors, and of the 
proud ; while blessed and happy shall they be who 
have heeded the words of the divine Teacher, who 



" And seek not ye what ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink, 
neither be ye of doubtful mind. For all these thmgs do the 
nations of the world seek after : and your Father knoweth that 
ye have need of these things. But rather sebk yb the kino- 
bom OF God ; and all these things shall be added unto you. 
Fear not, little flock ; for it is your Father's good pleasure to 
give you tlie kingdom. Sill that tb havb, and givb alms; 
8 
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proyide yourselyes bags wbioli wax not old, a tbbasubb in Ifie 
HBATENS that fikileth not, where no thief approacheth, neither 
moth corrupteth. For where your tbeasurb is, there will your 
HEART be also. Let your loins be girded about, and your lights 
burning : and ye yourselves like unto men that wait fob their 
LORD, when he will return fix>m the wedding ; that, when he 
Cometh and knocketh, they may open unto hun immediately. 
Blessed are those servants whom the lord when he oometh 
-iiiiexii. 29-87. 



CHAPTEE II. 

THE CHIMBS OP OHRISTKNDOM. 

The &ct of Christendom's inereasing wealth brings 
toour notice the unlimited avarice that prevails among 
the nations.' Loving money leads to seeking and hoard- 
ing money, and possessing money only aggravates the 
longing for it. All healthy and normal appetites may 
be gratified and satiated with imponity. Lusts are 
never permanently satiated. Gratification only feeds 
tfaem. Barrels of rum would not quench the drunk- 
drd's fliirst, and no amount of wealUi can satisfy the 
money-lover. The governor's servant-girl having told 
Inm that one hundred dollars would make her " per^ 
fectly happy," he handed it to her at once, when she 
instantly exclaimed, '< I wish I had asked tor two Intn- 
dredr' 

It is not the possession of wealth that gratifies men ; 
it is the g^amififf of it. It is not enou^ to have ; men 
must gain; they must get \ they must heap up ; they 
mn^ acquire. When once the demon avarice pos- 
sesses a man, his desires are unlimited, save by the 
Itoiits of his life. 

When a man has only ten dollars in the world, he 
may be o(mt^ited, till, perhaps, he sees his neighbor 
ha?a a hundi^ ; tben he wants a hundred, and gets 

S7 
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it, and wants a thousand more than he did the hun- 
dred, ten thousand more than he did the thousand, 
fifty thousand more than he did ten; and when he 
once gets fifty thousand, he quite likely wants every 
cent under heaven, and all the lands and houses he 
can see or hear of ; and nothing satisfies his gating till 
' they dress him in a garment that has no pockets in it, 
and the sexton puts a turf over his covetous eyes and 
places him where he can get and gain no more. 

The human race have long loved gold ; but is not 
their love for it in the present age intensified ? Has 
not the great pursuit of men come to be the pursuit 
of gold ? This is, I believe, too true. 

To substantiate this charge I do not propose to 
appeal to single instances of individual covetousness, 
though there is no lack of a multitude of such cases, 
for there are abundance of petty swindlings and ras- 
calities on every hand ; but I shall confine myself to 
those enormities which are committed by nations, upon 
a grand scale, and in the name of law, and justice, and 
truth; by nations, too, who call themselves "Chris- 
tian," and whose sovereigns are upholders of Protes- 
tantism and professed "defenders of the faith.'* I 
charge them with covetousness, and hjrpocrisy, and in- 
iquity. I believe them to be verily guilty. 

The fact is too obvious to be disputed, that national 
consciences lie very near the national pocket. 

For the nations worship money. They bow them- 
selves in the dust before the shrine of mammon. Do 
we need examples? What crime do nations shrink 
from if it produces gold 7 War, murder, robbery, and 
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ra|nne, all become sanctified by the gain that comes as 
their result. Take, for example, one of 

THE CBIME3 OF CHBISTENBOM, — SLATEBT. 

Look at the United States of America, — that land 
of boasted liberty, that asylum for the oppressed of all 
lands, that oasis in a desert of tyranny, — 

" Tlie land of the free and the home of the hraTe." 

That nation, with nearly or quite all other civilized 
nations, has declared the stealing or buying of slatfes 
in Africa and the bringing them across the ocean to 
be a crime as great as piracy. Now if they are pirates 
who steal men and bring them to these shores, what 
are they who knowingly receive the stolen persons and 
their descendants and appropriate them to their own 
use ? And yet this is what has been boldly legalized 
and unblushingly defended and supported, as a "pecu- 
liar institution,'' by this great and boastful nation. 

If the question be asked, Why is this continued in 
this day of great light ? the answer is'J that within the 
last half century a great and lucrative business has 
arisen upon this basis of man-stealing and man-selling. 
The following extract from the leading mercantile peri- 
odical of the country will illustrate the point : — 

'* The great mann&eturing fact, which stands head and shoul- 
ders above all other facts^ and forces itself upon the attention 
of the beholder like the son at noonday, is that in sixty years 
the manufacture of cotton has grown up to employ in the United 
States and Western Europe forty million spindles in the produc- 
tion of yam. Towards the close of the last century one person 
operated one sp'ndle. The machines of the present day, there- 
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fere, do die work of ferty miOion spinners, and the attendup^ 
labor in the perfection of the manufacture employs fifteen huur 
dred thousand persons. ^ - 

** To supply the raw material for tlus manufacture, there was 
last year <i860) produced in the United States 4,600,000 bales 
of cotton; and there was derived from India 573,000 bales, 
from Brazil 106,000 bales, from the West Indies 47, l60 bales, 
&om Egjrpt 158,000 bales, makinga total of 5,484,000 bdes.'? * 

It is also stated that the number of cotton sjAndle^ 
in the world is increasing at the rate of six millions 
per year, and requiring for their employment an in* 
crease of cotton at the rate of 800,000 bales per year. 
At this rate the demand in 1870 would be for 13,600,- 
000 bales of cotton yearly. 

All this growth belongs to the present century. 
The first cotton mill in America was erected in Rhode 
Island, in 1791. In that year America exported sixty- 
four bags of cotton, of 30Q pounds^ each, or 19,200 
pounds. In 1795, another mill was erected in Rhode 
Island; two had appeared in Massachusetts in 1804; 
ten were in operation before 1808 ; and in 1811 
eighty-seven mills were at work, turning 80,000 
spindles. In 1810, the cotton used in the United 
States did not exceed 10,000 bales; but in 1815, 
these amounted to 90,000 ; by 1830, it was probably 
350,000 bales.f Against the 10,000 bales manufac- 
tured in the United States in 1810, we may place not 
less than six hundred thousand bales consumed in 
1860 ; and to some 150,000,000 pounds manufactured 
in 1815, we may add 925,000,000 pounds to make up 
the total of 1,075,000,000 pounds consumed in 1860. 

* Condensed fix>m Hunt's Merchant^ Magazine for May, 1861, p. 1. 
+ British Review, May, 1819, page 608. 
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hi the United States census for 18S0, the entire an- 
nual cotton mannlacture of the country was set down 
at 165,500,687 ; but in 1860 the returns from New Eng- 
land alone exhibit no less than $79,000,000, or some 
thirteen millions jnore in New Engkmd alone in 1860 
than there was in the United States ten years before. 
In the single city of Lowell it is stated that there fMre 
twelve corporations, with an aggregate capital of 
$15,000,000, owning fifty-two factory buildings, con- 
taining over four hundred thousand spindles, and 
twelve thousand looms, employing, when full, eighty* 
seven hundred women, and forty-two hundred men, 
manufacturing yearly more than one hundred million 
yards of calico, twenty millions of bleached and dried 
goods, one and a half millions of woollen cloths, and 
over a nullion yards of carpetings. They produce as 
much cotton cloth as a strip a yard wide, and two hun- 
dred miles long, daily ; enough in a year to go twice 
around the globe, with ends five thousand miles long 
to tie with. The increase in cotton production must, 
of course, keep pace with the progress of its manu- 
facture. In 1866 thQ cotton crop was three and a half 
million bales (3,529,841) ; in 1857 it was 2,937,619 
bales; m 1858 it was 2,113,962 bales ; in 1859 it was 
8,851,481 bales ; and in 1860 it was 4,669,770 bales. 

This immense cotton crop is raised by slaves, toiling 
iinrewarded in the cotton fields of the South. Every 
bale of it tells of involuntary servitude, of chains, of 
scourges, of unrequited toil. The curse that follows 
expression's gains is on it. Tears mingle in its fleecy 
texture, and the cry, " How Icmg ! JiOrd, how long ? " 
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has been wailed but above it, from the planting of its 
seed to the gathering of the staple and the baling it 
for market. 

But what becomes of it then ? Surely, good men 
should hate it as an accursed thing. Surely, wise 
men might easily conclude that riches gotten by wrong 
would not profit. Surely, prudent men might hasten 
to clear their skirts of the least polluting touch of that 
thing which was alike the cause and the result of a 
system of crime so vast. Surely, Christian govern- 
ments would abhor, and reject, and spurn the wages 
of unrighteousness thus offered to them ; and rulers 
and people prefer to clothe themselves in sackcloth, 
rather than to put on such accursed and ill-gotten rai- 
ment. But who ever thinks of this ? Very few indeed. 

But what does become of the four and a half mil- 
lion bales of American slave-raised cotton ? What 
becomes of it ? Why, it rides forth in majesty, and 
wears a royal crown. Let ns pay our respects, then, to 

KING COTTON. 

King Cotton is a great king. In a land of freedom 
one million slaves toil for him from year to year. He 
leaves them in their rags and misery, to live in pov- 
erty and distress when their summer's toil is done, and 
he goes forth upon his journejrings. He showers his 
golden bounty upon the task-masters, upon the plant- 
ers, the tyrants, the woman-whippers, and the cradle- 
robbers of this generation. He says to them, " Well 
done, good and faithful." He passes on. A fleet of 
vessels, having capacity for carrying two million tons, 
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waits to conyey him to his destination. He enriches 
them with his treasures. He goes northward. Six 
hundred thousand cotton bales drop there, mostly 
in Puritan New England. Thei:e, the king rides roy- 
ally along. He speaks, and factories spring up on 
every side. Capitalists invest their money, and get 
gain. Poor people rally at the shuttle's rattle and at 
the spindle's buzz, and get money from Eang Cotton, 
and consumption in the cotton mill. The king gives 
them of his bounty, and they rejoice. The spinning- 
wheel, and loom, and distaflF are exchanged for the 
piano-forte ; and ladies have fine clothes and " delicate 
health," for Cotton is king. 

The preachers in their churches think of the blood, 
the tears and the bondage of the slaves, and are 
stirred to cry iJoud and spare not ; the king passes by 
and tosses a cotton bale into the pulpit, and they are 
dumb. Cotton gets in their eyes, and they cannot 
see ; it is stuffed in their ears, and they cannot hear ; 
it fills their mouths, and they can only say smooth 
things, take moderate views, and utter the praises of 
the great king. So Cotton makes them a smooth and 
comfortable nest; they ease their consciences on it, 
and rejoice. 

The politicians hear of the king and his coming, 
and they form a line to receive him. They bow down 
in his presence. They lick the dust of liis feet. They 
eat dirt by the handful. They lie on their faces ; they 
stand on their heads ; they turn round and over, and 
play merry pranks before his majesty. He gives one 
a penny, and another a bright brass button. He gives 
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one a blue ribbon, and another a sword and a cocked 
hat. He tells one to carry the mail, and another to 
count the letters. He makes one a governor, another 
a representative; this one a senator, and that a presi- 
dent. He gives some gold by the hatful; he puts 
others where they have a nice chance to steal and help 
themselves. Hiding away in some alley, he spies a 
poor fugitive, and he orders him home. For ten dol- 
lars a commissioner passes judgment on him, and then 
soldiers guard him with bayonets, and force him back 
to bondage. Politicians and statesmen sneer at the 
higher law ; doctors of divinity give pious counsels, 
and impatient philanthropists give bonds to keep the 
peace ; and, for about the space of two hours, the 
whole multitude cry, ''^ Great is Bang Cotton, of South 
Carolina ! " and then he resumes his travels. 

His fleets crowd the wharves, and, as he launches 
forth, and the deep is whitened with their sails, he 
goes across the water in state and pomp. He touches 
at France, and Monsieur is so happy to see him that his 
stay is really agreeable. He leaves four hundred thou- 
sand bales* there, and three million spindles buzz, 

* The cotton import of France is ttius stated for eight years : — 



Total Bales 
From U. S. 



1850. 1851. 



315,310 



311,637 
284,015 



291,287 
276,300 



1853. 1854. 1855. 1856. 1857. 



394,423 
288,716 



416,863 
406,729 



416,239 
401,506 



450,069 
439,149 



431,968 



In 1850 France had 115,157. spinning ionics; 15,362 spinning ma- i 
chines ; 3,442,550 spindles ; and 242,428 hands employed. Value 
of stock, 257,355,905 francs ($50,000,000). Value- of products, 
410,627,202 francs (£16,254,000, or $81,000,000). 
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and two million laborers toil, and thirty millions 
(130,000^0) a year is their reward for their labor. 
Hd goes on, and he scatters his bounty as he goes. 
Genawiy receives her portion, and two million 
(2,060,000) spindles work it up. Little Belgium 
receives enough to employ her four hundred thousand 
(420,000) spindles. In Saxony he makes business for 
134 mills and six hundred thousand (604,500) spin- 
dtes. In Prussia four hundred thousand (425,000) 
apindles sing his triumphs. In Austria, 239 mills, 
yo^ a million and a half of spindles (1,740,000), 
proclaim his sway. In Russia, 112,427 laborers, in 
495 miUs, running some 1,980,000 spindles, and using 
41^flO0,OOO pounds of cotton, testify of his greatness. 
Bnt these are mere by-places. He does not tarry long 
amid ignorance, or tyranny, or intolerance, or supersti- 
timi. Bte was reared in a land of freedom, — in a 
coantry of open Bibles and Protestant faith. He 
tarns to Britain's congenial clime. There, amid broad 
phylacteries and long prayers, anti-slavery speeches 
md Bible Society meetings, pretensions to liberty and 
professions of piety ; where the sovereign is the head 
of the church, and, by the grace of God, defender of 
tiie faith; where Protestantism flourished, that the 
king might be his own* pope, and have all the wives he 
chose ; there, where the blood of martyrs has fattened 
the soil, he finds a congenial abode, and holds his 
court. Let us look at 

KING CX)TT0N IN ENGLAND. 

It is true, John £all hi^s slavery, and says to 
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Jonathan, " Stand by, for I am holier than thou ; I 
made money enough out of opium to set all my slaves 
free, long ago.'* But, nevertheless, when King Cot- 
ton comes, he receives him gladly ; his fleets fill up 
the harbors and piers ; he flings gold to the brokers 
and to the merchants ; and when he travels through 
the kingdom, he does it right royaUy. Here, he deliv- 
ers his plunder ; here, he discharges his cargo ; here, 
he finds the receivers of stolen goods, who buy 6ut 
every bale he has ; here, he sets everything in motion. 
Four^«^^ion persons look to him for daily bread. 
Two million§>C j>eople crowd into La»cashire to serve 
and obey him. More^an five hundred thousand per- 
sons toil from morn to eve ia his twenty-five hundred 
factories, where twenty-eight milUon spindles spin the 
yarn, two hundred and twenty-nine thousand looms 
weave it, and ninety-seven thousfuid horse power 
drives the machinery,* and five hundred millions <rf 
dollars are invested in the trade. Here Cotton is 
king, indeed. Lords and commons, peers and piinces, 
royal highnesses and imroyal lownesses, all pay homage 
to the mighty visitant. They fill his ships with goods, 

* These statiatics are for 1856, and are, doabdess, mach too low. In 
1859, England imported 2,829,110 bales of cotton, which, at twelve cents 
per pound, would amount to $150,000,000. Of this, five-sevenths came 
from the United States. There are £100,000,000 at present invested in 
the cotton business, an increase of £35,000,000 since 1885. In the dis- 
tricts near Manchester, are two hundred cotton manufacturing cstabllsli- 
ments. Among them are six hundred and eighty mills, which cost, on 
an average, $500,000 each. In 1856, Britain manufactured $275,000,000 
worth of cotton goods, of which $190,000,000 were' exported, aad 
<$85^0(M)vOOO zetained for home oonsamptioa. 
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and his pockets with gold, and, after seeing the si^ts, 
he embarks again for homo. 

King Cotton sets sail once more for the land of the 
free. One or two hundred millions of dollars in cash 
or goods fill his pockets or ballast his craft. He lands 
in Boston, receives the respects of " The Board of 
Trade," distributes his goods, winks knowingly, and 
slips a few bags of gold into the hands of tho slave- 
traSers who congregate «there, goes to New York, and 
does likewise, is entertained by the " Chamber of Com- 
merce," looks over the news, turns out a few preachers 
, who are too radical and stufis a cotton bale in their 
pulpits, lops off the heads of a few postmasters who 
haye not sold their tongues to the devil ; receives the 
bows and somersaults of the doughfaces generally; 
Tifflts Newport and Saratoga, gets red in the face, buys 
a few hogsheads of brandy, some whips and cases of 
nigger-cloth, and goes South to drink, and whip, and 
rare, and riot, until ready tor his next annual pil- 
grimage to the holy shrines of Protestantism, Liberty, 
Maomion, and Janus. 

Leaving King Cotton in fihr'^bli^ta}, wo come to con- 
sider the facts pertainitig to his sway. This King 
Cotton has been one of the great powers that have 
unbalanced the conscience of the nation and the 
\forld. These cotton bales have been the brick on 
account of which Pharaoh has refused to let the peo- 
ple go. These two hundred millions of pounds of 
cotton manufactured at home, these nine to thirteen 
hundred millions of cotton sold abroad, have beeh 
great corrupters of national morality and integrity. 
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All Christendom has been impfic^ted in this great auu 
The genius of a Whitney and an Arkwright have riv* 
eted the manacles upon the bondmen's limbs^ and 
Cotton has been king. The rice-fielda, it is true, tell 
Iheir tale of misery ; the sugar plantations of Louis- 
iana* help to burden the toiling slaves ; but the great 
monarch of bondage, who has sat grimly on his 
throne, roared above quivering flesh and scourged 
and mangled forms, i^ Cotton ! He has stifled the 
voice of justice and of God. He has kept soBoe three 
millions of black men beneath an iron yc^e. And he 
weaves a mantle of charity so broad and close, that 
the whole multitude of sins is covered. 

Prom the cotton fields of the South coines this vast 
amount of treasure. The men that earned it are rag- 
ged, hungry, and miserable. Stripped of the very at?* 
tributes of manhood, reduced ta the condition of beasts 
and concubines and chattels, sold in the market as 
sheep and oxen, separated without mercy, debauched 
without protection, scourged without pity, and robbed 
without redress, they for their toil have poverty, for 
their labor pain, for their faithfulness sorrow, jand for 
their misery contempt. But the. treasure comes forth 
for the use of the famous " Anglo^axon race,*' for th» 
benefit of the spoilers, and for the enrichmemt of Christ 
tendom. 

The annual value of the cotton crop is immense. 
The business thrives amazingly. In 1787 Britain im- 

^ * Tho sugar crop of Louisiana, in 1858, was 414,700,000 pounds, worth 
$24,900,000. In 1859, it was 255,100,000 pounds, worth $18,100,000. — 
Statistical Journal for lS60y p., 5^ 
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ported 22,600,000 lbs. of cotton, none of which came 
from the United States. In the three years 1824-1826 
their import averaged 189,739,000 lbs., of which the 
United States furnished 121,318,000 lbs., and the re- 
mainder came from Brazil, the East Indies, Turkey, 
Egypt, the West Indies, etc. In 1853-4-5 their an- 
nual import was about 891,452,000 lbs., 087,410,000 
of whiph were from the United States. Thus in 1787 
Great Britain obtained none from the United States ; 
in 1824-5-6 the United States furnished 64 per cent., 
and in 1853-4-5, 77 per cent, of the entire supply of 
Britain.* 

In the ten years from 1801 to 1810, the whole Brit- 
idi cotton import yras 592,000,000 lbs. In the same 
ten years the United States furnished 263,000,000 lbs., 
or 40 per cent, of the whole. From 1811 to 1820, 
including two years stoppage by the war, Britain im- 
ported 1,004,000,000 lbs., and obtained 449,000,000 
lbs., or nearly one-half of it, from the United States. 
Prom 1821 to 1830 they imported 2,008,000,000 lbs., 
71 per cent, of which came from the United States. 
Prom 1831 to 1840 they imported 8,873,000,000 lbs., 
79 per cent, of which came from the United States. 
fi(m 1840 to 1850 they imported 6,335,000,000 lbs., 
78 per cent, of wliich was from the United States. In 
the five years from 1851 to 1856 they imported 4,361,- 
000,000 lbs., and 3,424,000,000 lbs., or 78 per cent, of 
the whole, was from the United States. 

Two-thirds, at bast, of the entire slave population 
of the United States are employed in raising cotton for 

* Statistical Jwirnal for 1857, pp. S, 4. 
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exportation. Two-thirds of the cotton thus raised is 
raised expressly for the British Market, and is regu- 
larly imported into and manufactured in the United 
Kingdom. Of the entire quantity of cotton imported 
into the United Kingdom, nearly four-fifths in quan- 
tity, and more than four-fifths in value, is, on an aver- 
age of years, obtained from the United States.* 

The entire cotton export from the United States 
counts up as follows : — 



Years. 


PooDds. 


Price per lb. 


TotaL 


1849, 


. . 1,026,602,269 . 


. 6,V cts. 


. . . $66,396,967 


1851 . 


. . 927,237,089 . 


.12 « . 


. . 112,315,317 


1852 . 


. . 1,093,230,639 . 


. 8^ « 


, . . 87,985,732 


1856 , 


. . 1,851,421,701 . 


• 9| " 


. . . 128,382,351 


1857 . 


. . 1,048,282,475 . 


• 12^^ir " 


, . . 131,575,857 



1860 . . . 1,115,890,608, to England alone, 191,806,555 

So vast has been this traffic which has rested upon a 
basis of national iniquity. America has been guilty ; 
Britain has been guilty; the world has been guilty. 
Every bale of this cotton has been burdened with a 
curse. Some of it has come north with its tale of 
wailing, of bondage, and of tears; but the northern 
merchant and manufacturer have made their profits 
from it, and have said, " Am I my brother's keeper ? " 

Most of it goes to England, — England, that hates 
slavery so much, and keeps half the slaves in America 
toiling to feed her cotton mills ; and there, in Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Yorkshire, and Lancashire, up and 
down the country, into some three thousand factories, 

* Statistical Journal for 1857, pp. 9*20. 
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and amid tbe buzz of thirtj million spindles and the 
rattle of two hundred and thirty thousand looms, Brit- 
am grows rich upo4 cotton. No matter if in these 
factories health wanes and sickness waxes ; no matter 
if the toilers there are more wretched and more bur- 
dened than those who raised the cotton at first; no 
matter if poverty holds its victims by the throat while 
the last threads of life are woven in the web un- 
seen ; no matter if pale and weary toilers say, " My 
days are swifter than a weaver's shuttle ; they fly away 
and see no good ; " no matter if that wliich was cul- 
tured amid American slavery is manufactured amid 
British oppression; yet the merchants, the brokers, 
aad the manufiicturers scowl at American bondage, 
pocket their profits and their dividends, and say, " Am 
1 my brother's keeper ? " So, through oppression, pen- 
ury and distress prevail, and the wealth of the few is 
bou^t with the poverty of the many. 

THE BBTTISH CX)TTON TRADE. 

And when the work is done, when the plant cul- 
teired in bondage is manufactured in tears, then one 
thing moro is wanted, and that is a market; and 
Britain sends aroimd the world to find it. She goes 
to China ; she thunders at the gates of the empire 
witih her artiDery ; she bombards castles ; she slays 
men ; she sacks cities ; she spoils dwellings ; she gives 
her soldiers carnival a-mong the ruined palaces and 
deaolated splendors of the Chinese, and gains a mar- 
ket for her Indian opium and her slave-raised cotton 

4* 
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goods, -^ ay, and does she not also gain a nation's 
curse? 

Thus has this, single articl# |doughed its way 
through the very vitals of Christian principle in those 
nations which of all others boast of timi religion and 
of their righteousness. 

But this is not all; From the remotest antiquitjr 
India has been famed fM* the production of cotton, 
and the manufacture of the most valuable cotton 
goods.* This manufacture, if encouraged, might have 
aided India and benefited England. But no ; British 
avarice demanded and obtained a law making it a 
crime for the inhabitants of Britain to wear these 
fabrics. The same spirit of selfishness which prompted 
tlie British parliament to enact that any manufactories 
i» any of her provinces were a nuisance which must 
b^ abiated within, thirty days after their existence was 
reported, caused them to crush out the cotton manu- 
facture in India. An overweening desire to make all 
the money that could be made seemed wholly to pos- 
sess them. Hence, in 1678, a great cry arose against 
ad^tting the products of Indian looms into Englaad. 
Not content with overrunning their country, they 
must destroy their manufactures. In 1700, parlia- 
ment passed a law prohibiting the importation of 
Indian silks and calicoes, under penalty of ^200 (6r 
$1,000) on both buyer and seller. In 1720, an act 

♦ 

* Herodotus (B. C. 430), speaking of the inhabitants of India, says, 
" They possess, likewise, a kind of plant, which, instead of fruit, pro- 
duces wool, of a finer and better quality than that of sheep ; of this the 
nf^ves mi^e their clothes." — Herodotus, B. iii. c; 106. 
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was passed prohibiting the sale or wear of piinted 
calicoes. In 1774, lest some one should export the 
imi^ementa of manufact^iring cotton to India or el^ 
where, a law was passed, inflicting a penalty of f 1,000 
on any man wha should send abroad sijich tools or 
machinery, and $1,000 upon the captain of any ship 
who should carry them. In 1762, an act imposed 
12,500 fine and twelve months' imprisonment on any 
person exporting copperplates or blocks for printing 
ealieoes, or workmen acquamted with the {»t)ce68e8 of 
fheir manufacture, from England to any other coun- 
try ; said, finally, in 1783, an act was passed giving a 
kunty of from a penny to a penny and a half on 
every yard of calico exported from Great Britain to 
any other country. Of course, India, which had 
Men into the merciless clutches of Christian Eng- 
land, had no chance for competition;' The East India 
Company could not buy their manufactured cotton, 
and as for the raw material, Britain could get it a 
little cheaper from the thieves and robbers who stole it 
from American slaves than from anybody who was 
honestly paid for raising it. And so, by purchasing 
tiie cotton raised by the toiling bondmen in America, 
nsing all the appliances of modem machinery in its 
manufacture, oppressing the operatives engaged in the 
work, and sending the product without restraint to 
India, the cotton manufacture in India has been 
crushed. Says Mr. Ritchie : — 

"' Our machinery almost utterly deprived them of a trade in 
cotton goods of their own manufacture, which amounted, before 
1814, to four m*U'on«< Merling; and our government, influenced 
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by tlie eager eupidity of the manufacturers, iustead of permit* 
ting the inevitable transmission to bo gradual, rendered it so 
sudden, by means of prohibitory imposts, as to fall like an 
avalanche on the people, crushing hearts and hopes, and re- 
ducing vast multitudes to hunger and despair." * 

Says the Rev. David 0. Allen, D. D., while speaking 
of this subject : — 

"High or moderate protective duties would have greatly 
diminished these evils, but, unhappily for India, the power to 
regulate all the commerce between the two countries has been 
in the parliament of England and in the East India Company ; 
and the commerce between England and those parts of India 
subject to the English has been managed on terms for the 
benefit of the manufactures of England, and much to the injury 
of the manufacturing interests of India. Villages, towns and 
cities, which formerly subsisted by their manufactures, and 
were in a flourishing state, are now becoming dilapidated, and 
falling to decay and ruin. The population, in some places that 
I have seen, exhibit the appearance of extreme poverty ; and 
they know not what to do for means of support, nor where to 
go far employment. A late Governor General of India, in e^ 
communication to the directors of the East India Company, 
says: — *Some years ago the East India Company annually 
received of the produce of the loonms of India to the amount of 
6,000,000 to 8,000,000 pieces of cotton goods. The amount 
gradually fell, and has now ceased altogether. English goods, 
made by machinery, have now superseded the produce of India. 
Cotton piece goods, for ages the staple manu&eture of India, 
seem forever lost. And the present suffering to numerotis 
classes in India is scarcely to he paralhled in the history of 
commerce,^ " f 

And what cares Christian England for that, if, from 
the combined energies of toiling American bondmen 
and weary EngUsh operatives, aided by the arts of 

* History of tho Oriental Nations, by Leitch Ititchie, vol. i. p. i5S. 
t ** India, Ancient and Modem," pp. 448-9. 
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modem machinery and the power of British law, she 
can, instead of the one hundred and seventy thousand 
yards of cotton goods she sent to India in 1814, send 
one hundred and fifty million yards, besides fifteen 
million pounds of twist and yarn, to India now ; gain- 
ing profits to her manufacturers, her merchants and 
her shippers, and roUing a dark and stagnant wave 
over India, extinguishing her manufactories, and 
leaving in poverty and distress and desolation a cot- 
ton-growing region in her own dominion five times as 
large as that in the United States ? What cares she 
for the sufiering and sorrow there ? But she may find, 
at last, retribution ; and rebellion in America may 
punish oppression in India and covetous greed for 
gold in Britain. 

No wonder that such a house, on such a foundation^ 
^ould fall. No wonder that rebellion and desolation 
should smite the seat of a sin so foul. No wonder 
that a world ruled by King Cotton should shake at the 
thunder of his overthrow. No wonder that thousands, 
whose bread and gain have himg suspend^ by this 
smgle thread, should sufier punishment for th^ir part- 
nership in crime. No wonder that God should avenge 
and pity those who had no other deliverance, and 
pour his judgments upon the proud Pharaohs of to- 
day. No wonder that a nation which has robbed the 
poor at the rate of a hundred millions per year, should 
at last disgorgo some of its ill-gotten gain, at the rate of 
two millions a day, in scenes of bloody, mutual strife. 
No wonder if what is gotten by Satan's friendship be 
lost by Satan's fury. No wonder, too, if Britain finds, 
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iu divers Trajs, that the participators in crime must be 
partakers in punishment. Amid the grim scenes of 
war, famine and desolation, can we not see the justice 
of a righteous God in his judgments upon these hypo- 
critical nations ? 

And do not such dark and terrible facts as these 
stamp upon existing nations most clearly the brand of 
money-loving ? Are not they recreant to all principle 
when money is at stake? And if these Christian 
nations are so covetous, what must be said of the 
world at large? True, the publican, smiting on his 
breast, may go down to his house justified rather than 
the Pharisee, who thanks God that he is not as other 
me^ are. But there seems to be little true penitence 
among any of the nations to-day. The Qovetousness 
of old age is upon them, and the Scripture has said, 
" In the last days . . . men shall be • . . covetous." 
2 Tim, iii. 1, 2. Are we not in those days now ? 



CHAPTER III. 

THE CRIMES OF CHRISTENDOM. 

Daek as is the picture already shown, we have not 
yet done with self-lauded Protestant Great Britain. 
She has other crimes, and the noble Christian men 
and women of England feel it too, though the hire- 
lings may flatter themselves and their hearers that 
fliey and their nation are the special favorites of Hea- 
ven. We will not stop to examine the countless civil 
and ecclesiastical, private and public, wrongs that per- 
vade Great Britain; nor the flagrant abuses and op- 
pJressions that mark the home administration of her 
government, where money is the ruling power, - we 
will look away to the East, and see where the name of 
Crod is blasphemed among the heathen, on their ac- 
count. And, first, we turn to 

BRITISH INDIA. 

India, ^^ a country the greater portion of which has 
been in British possession for three-quarters of a cen- 
tury; whose inhabitants pay in taxes half as mudi 
as is collected in Great Britain and Ireland, and yet 
annually consurite no more than one shilling's worth of 
British goods per head ; whose entire roads receive no 
greater outlay than is spent upon the streets and high- 
ways of one of our large towns ; upon whose educa- 

47 
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tion the annual sum of three farthmgs per family is 
disbursed ; where railroads, under the fostering care 
of the court of directors, have progressed at the rate 
of fifteen miles in fifteen years ; "witliin whose colleges, 
maintained by a Christian government, the Holy Scrip- 
tures are a contraband thing, — the name of the Sa- 
viour a forbidden sound, heard but in stealthy whis- 
. pers ; " * where England has introduced a system of 
taxation which, according to Lord Brougliam, wrings 
from the toiling laborer eighteen shillings out of every 
twenty that he earns ; where, in a single district, the 
tax-gatherers have, in one season, brought thirty thou- 
sand suits against the laborers, into courts where the 
dispute " is always settled against the poorer suitor, to 
his utter ruin ; f — where the laborer toils from * mom 
to noon, from noon to dewy eve,' and, despite this, he 
is a haggard, poverty-smitten, wretched creature, ... 
often seen fasting for days and nights for want of 
food ; " J where the government taxes require the 
produce of fifty-three days' labor in a year from each 
ryot, and where the tax-gatlHrer takes from twenty to 
forty per cent, more for himself; where "the rule is 
misery and starvation, the exception a bare subsis- 
tence ; " § where ten thousand ruined works of art, 
and use, and beauty, "bear silent testimony to the 
once happy working of that system which we of the 

* "Tho Three Presidendos of British lTjdia,'%yJohn Capper, F.K. 
A. S., late editor of tho Ccjlon Examiner." Preface, p. vi. London, 
1053. t Ibid, p. 232. 

X Ibid. p. 286. Indian Petition presented bj the Earl of Albemarle. 

i Ibid. p. 283. 
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cif51ized West, of Christian England, have rooted out 
from the land, to replace with a miserable mockery, a 
gDvernmental fraud of such enormous magnitude, of 
such wicked Viciousness, that fixture generations, with- 
out ample testimony to the contrary, may well dis- 
credit the possibility of its existence ; " * where, " as in 
religious matters, the British rulers of India have 
swept away heathenism and its morality, and replaced - 
it by infidelity and no morality, — as in the adminis- 
tration of justice they have rooted out the old and 
simple codes and efiective establishments, and substi- 
tuted for them a legal patchwork administered by func- 
tionaries of whom nearly all who are not incompetent 
are corrupt," so in their taxation they have swept away 
the more righteous systems of Indian heathen, and 
"supplanted the righteous taxation of Hindoo rulers 
by the most impracticable and ruinous systems ever 
tried." f 

To this ancient and far-famed country let us turn 
our attention, as it is brought to our view in connec- 
tion with Great Britain and 

THE EAST INDIA COMPANY. 

In the year 1600 was formed that famous associa- 
tion known as the " East India Company," to which 
was granted exclusive privileges of trading between 
England and India. The concern soon became profita- 
ble and prosperous, and its capital was, from time to 
time, increased. In 1640, the company acquired, by 
treaty with a native prince, their first Indian territory, 

* The Three Pwodendefl, p. 277 t Ibidfp. 277, 
5 
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namely, Madras ; and in 1687, they obtained, also, tke 
island of Bombay. In 1702, the capital of the com- 
pany amounted to two million pounds sterling, and 
they had agencies, or fisictories, in more than sixty 
places. la 1698, another company was formed, which 
was soon able to loan to the English government two 
million poimds sterling ; and in 1708, the two compa- 
nies were imited, both of them loaning the govern- 
ment one million two hundred thousand pounds ster- 
ling more, making in all X3,200,000, to which may be 
added, in illustration of their wealth, the bribes by 
which they corrupted parliament, which amounted in 
the year 1693 to nearly ninety thousand pounds, or 
almost $450,000.* 

With such a beginning the end more than corres- 
ponded. The most unprincipled men were appointed 
to transact the business of the company in India* By 
the most ungodly and rapacious course, they gained 
possession of territories of vast extent, and aU these 
were subjected to the most merciless exactions. 

The natives, who had long groaned beneath the Mo- 
hammedan rulers' sway, found the rule of the Chris- 
tian company had not in the least ameliorated their 
sad condition. The stockholders of the company at 
home-xalled for money, and the managers abroad got 
it ; how, or by what means, was a minor consideration. 

One great source of revenue was the land tax, — 

tliey considering themselves as owners of all lands in 

the realm, and requiring from the poor ryots, or labor- 

ing men, about one-half of all they raised upon their 

* AIIob's India, Ancient mod Modem* pp. 179-9. 
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field? as a tax due the company. Failing to get in thi» 
way what money they wished from the beggared and 
oppressed natives, they at length hit upon a new plan, 
namely, of taking all the lands and selling them to a 
clasa of tax^atherers, who were to pay them the rete- 

Says Dr. Allen : — 

'** The act is thus described by the best aatborities : * There 
ms not a field in Bengal, Bahar, or Orissa, which was not the 
property of some owner, and these owners were, in nine cases 
out of ten, the occupants and cultivators. And yet it was re- 
served to divide all the land in these provinces into small di»* 
tiaets, and then sell tJiem to the highest bidder — to the man 
wbo would pay the government the highest tax or rent for them. 
.... This act has rarely been equalled, in point of iniquity, 
mder any government, in ancient or modem tunes.' " * 

The proportion claimed by the government varied 
from one-fialf to one-fourth. In the provinces of Ben- 
gal, Bahar, and Orissa, the committee on Indian af- 
fairs assumedi or determined that two-fifths was the 
portion of the produce for the cultivators, and three- 
fifths for the government. They then demanded the 
ihrQc-fiftJis in money ^ and finally declared the Zemin- 
dars, or tax-gatherers, the owners of the soil, and the 
cultivators and former proprietors only tenants, owing 
three-fifths of the produce of their soil to the govem- 
nmt. Thus iu provinces containing a population of 
thirty ndllion people, — about equal to 'the population 
of the whole United States of America, — the cultiva- 
te, pf the land, in whoso possession it had been for 
many generations, and whose right to it had never 

' « Indli^ AaoieBt and JiodttB, p. 188. 
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been questioned, were made the tenants of landlords 
— the Zemindars, or tax-gatherers — who had previ- 
ously no right whatever in the soil, by inheritance, 
occupation, or purchase.* This arrangement Lord 
Cornwallis made permanent while he was in India. 

To this infamy was added war, rapine, fraud, and 
cruel inhumanity, such as taxed the mighty eloquence 
of Burke in parliament to unfold its deep and damn- 
ing abominations. He told how, when Madras was so 
impoverished that in 1799 there was not one merchant 
of eminence in the entire country, there were brought 
thence to Britain one million sterling pounds per year, 
or about twenty millions sterling from 1760 to 1780, 
from the Carnatic, or Madras Presidency, alone.f 

Said feurke, in his speech on the impeachment of 
Warren Hastings : — 

** I engage myself to you to make good these three propoa- 
tions: First, I say that from Mount Imaus, — or whatever 
else you may call that large range of mountains that walls the 
northern frontier of India, — where it touches us in the latitude 
of twenty-nine, to Cape Comorin, in the latitude of eight, there 
is not a singh prince, state, or potentate, great or small, in In- 
dia, with whom they have come in contact, whom they have not 
sold. I say sold, though sometimes they have not been able to 
deliver according to their bargain. Secondly, I eay that there 
is not a single treaty they have ever made which they have not 
broken. Thirdly, I say that there is not a single prince or state 
who over put any Jrast in the company who is not utterly ruined, 
and that none are in any degree secure or flourishing but in th© 
exact proportion to their settled distrust and irreconcilable ea- 
mity to this nation. , These assertions are universal. I say, in. 
the full sense^ universal, .... The wars which desolate Indift 

* India, pp. 195, 196. 

t Burke's Speech <» the Nabob of Arcot's Debts. 
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originated from a most atrocioos violation of pnblio £uth on onr 

part I feel myself overpaid for the kbors of eighteen 

years when, at this late period, I am able to take my share, by 
one humble vote, in destroying a tyranny that exists to the dis- 
grace of .this nation and the destmcdon of so large a part of the 
hmnan species." * 

" It is well known that enormons wealth has poured into this 
country from India through a thousand channels, public and 
concealed. Forty millions of money (about $200,000,000), at 
least, have, within our memory, been brought from India into 
England." 

Of the wretched husbandmen who paid it, he says^ 
whole describing their poverty : — 

" Their effects are only a little earthenware, and their houses 
(mly a handful of straw, the sale of a thousand of which would 
not, perhaps, produce twenty shillings.'-' t 

To relate the horriMe tortures, barbarities, and in- 
humanities* perpetrated upon these afflicted people, 
w^e a task too sickening ; the histories are full of it, 
and the denunciations of this accursed system by Eng- 
land's orators are among its masterpieces of British 
eloquence. 

But what has been the result ? Slight reforms, it is 
true, but the present is, as the past has been, still too 
dark for description. 

Wages in India seldom exceed 'six cents per day for 
women, and nine cents for men at common labor ; 
^ and the laborers generally find their own food.^ Mil- 
lions of persons in India wotdd be glad to get work 

♦ Burke's Speech on Mr. Fox's East India Bill. 

t Speech on Impeachment of Warrea Hastings, Feb. 15 and 16, 1788. 

tAllea'8lndia,p.450. 
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at these prices. ]\&. Capper estimates the average 
♦rages as very miich less than this. 

From this wretched and beggared race the East 
India Company has, for yeais, wrenched by the iron 
hand of power an annual sum amounting to about 
twenty-seven million seven hundred and fifty-three 
thousand three hundred and fourteen pounds sterling, 
4r more than $130,000,000 per year ; and not less than 
bout $30,000,000 pass annually /rom beggared India 
to opulent Britain for distribution : Lazarus in his 
rags supporting Dives in his purple and fine linen. 
There are also in India, where millions of natives^ are 
glad to work for nine cents a day, nearly one hundred 
and fifty British officials whose regular salaries range 
from $3,000 to $125,000 per year, besides the " ex- 
-faras," which are often as much more ; and in 1850 the 
Governor General's salary, and " extra expenses/^ 
amounted t,o $300,000 ; an amount equal to the entire 
earnings of ten thousand native laborers for the yeat. 

The British) revenue was thus obtained in 1853: 
the land tax afforded X15,178,676 ; excise, &c., £1^ 
68^,264 ; opium, ^£4^562,580 ; salt, ^£8,189,214 ; cus- 
toms, j£ 946,561 ; stamps, fees, and fines, £593,982 ; 
tobacco, £115,000 ; post-office, mmt, &c., £1,979,041 ; 
total, £27,753,314; or more than one hundred and 
thirty millions of dollars ($130,000,000), or fifty mil- 
lions more than the entire national revenue imd 
expenses of the general government of the United - 
States of America.* 

*Tlio receipts into the U. S. •Treasury, daring the year ending June 
SO, 1860, including a balance of $4,839,276.54» were $81,091,309.48. 
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This tax amounts on an average to four shillings 
fi?e pence per head, annually. This amount is not 
large, but it is taken from a people destitute of all 
commerce and manufactures, and the tax-gatherers in 
taking this for the government take nearly all there 
is left for themselves. Says Mr. Capper : — 

'^ Beliablo official statistical returns show, that in a mral dis- 
trict (that of Gawnpore),£urly representmg the average of the 
agricultural part of the country, the greater portion of the 
cultivators realize hut £b per annum; from this, one-fourth, 
at the lowest calculation, must he taken for ^vemment land 
tax, and one-fourth as rent to the proprietor, leaving £2 10s. 
(less than $12) to defray cost of seed, tools, &c., and to 
CTjpport the ryot (peasant) and his family during the year, 
mdi the calculation of four persons to a ^rnily, and without 
any deduction for seed, tools, &c., we have something over 
twelve shillings per annum to support each individual ! These 
are not extreme cases, hut actually represent, I regret to say, 
the present condition of a very large portion of the agricultu- 
ral population of British India. Striking an average between 
diese figures and the wages of natives in the towns, a greater 
6um than £1 10s. a year, or one penny a day, cannot he 
taken as the general average of earnings in India. While 
the Englishman contributes sixteen days' labor in each year to 
the maintenance of institutions which provide him with the 
utmost security to life and property, the Indian ryot contributes 
an equivalent to the labor of ftfty-three days for thg support of 
institutions which, so far as they tend to afford him any security 
firom oppression, or in any way to ameliorate his social condition, 
might as well be swept from the face of the earth deep into the 
Indian Ocean.*** 

**If that unhappy land suffers from the amount of her taxa- 
tion, the mode in which that revenue is raised presses with 

The expenditures for the same period were $77,462,102.72 ; of which 
$17,613,628 were appropriated to the payment of the public debt. 
* The Three Presidencies of India, pp. 279-80. 
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still greater severity upon her industry, since the famous perma- 
nent settlement of Lord Comwallis in 1793, a year fatal to the 
peace and welfare of millions of industrious cultivators. BGs 
lordship was one of those amiable men, who contribute largely 
to the stock of * good intentions,' which are said to pave the 
way to a certain region ; and truly his * intentions ' have paved 
the way to beggary and death for myriads of Hindoo ryots. 
Ho perpetrated one of the greatest wrongs . . . that is to be 
found on record, ... by which the right in the whole soil of 
Bengal was to be vested in the hereditary superintendents 
forever, by which twenty millions of small landholders were dis- 
possessed of their rights, and handed over, bound hand and foot, 
to- the tender mercies of a set of exacting rackrenters. . . . 
Wrong upon wrong was committed, fraud upon fraud ; . . . the 
assessment was above fifty to sixty per cent, of the produce of 
the soil, and not one word was said about the amount the 
tax-gatherers might levy on the ryots. Lord Brougham said it 
wrung from the ryot eighteen out of twenty shillings ; ... he 
spoke literally within the mark. ... So long as the ryot pos- 
sesses anything worth drawing from him, so long he is a subject 
for oppression and wrong ; when the hydraulic pressure ceas^ 
to extract another drop from him, he is, only then, cast off as a 
useless object. Trade has died away, agricultjire become a 
desperate and hopeless struggle, and the native community 
merged into two classes, — a moneyed aristocracy, and a beggarly 
race of peasants, who, though nominally free-bom Britiim 
subjects, are more degraded and less cared for than the slaves 
of Cuba cr the serfs of Russia ! Yet these are the men 
through whose ill-requited labors the Indian government derive 
fifteen miUions sterling of their annual income, about two-thirds 
of their entire revenue. . . . Whilst such wickednesses as the 
Afghan campaigns are permitted; whilst commanders-in-chief 
are allowed to pocket half a million sterling in a few years, for 
civil duties never performed nor expected to be performed ; 
whilst the salaries of Indian officials obtain on a scale of regal 
extravagance out of all proportion even in a highly-civilized 
and prosperous country ; whilst the mockery of the home 
goveinment is continued at its present cost, — it is of course 
impossible to forego the proceeds of a tax however iniquitous, 
hawcTTer fatal to the interests of the country. It is humbling to 
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&B honest prkle of an Ikiglishman to feel that we, who haye io 
long plotnred ourselves as the apostles of freedom, as a pattern 
of national integritj amongst the natiMis of the earth, should 
have been f<» ages, even to the present moment, abettors of all 
these crying iniquities." ♦ 

*' The social morality of India cannot boast of any healthier 
tone, at the present moment, than prevailed thirty years ago. 
In the British Indian possessions, the calling of a merchant has 
been but too often the hollow pretext for vast, unmitigated, and 
heartless swindling 

"But what of the rural population of British India? — of 
My THREB-FOURTHS of the HUNDRED MILLIONS withiu the limits 
of the company's territories ? . . . Ground down to the lowest 
possible condition, physically and morally debased, the too apt 
imitators of masters who have for two thousand years held iron 
sway over them, they no longer represent the contented, happy 
race of whom we read in ancient Indian histories. With no 
hope for the future, what does the ryot care for the present? . . . 
If, perchance, he ever has courage to thinks he may remember, 
that, of his miserable harvest of eighty shillings in the year, 
forty or fifty go to the government and the tax-renters ; and 
that whilst he is left, sitev all his toil, to subsist on thirty 
shillings a year, or one penny a day, an English foreigner rules 
his district in all the luxury of Eastern splendor. It is not too 
much to say, that the yearly income of one of these tillers of 
the soil will be smoked in cheroots, by a junior civilian, in a 
week. Broken in spirit, abject in mind, the sole aspiration of 
the poor ryot is, that he may not die of starvation before the 
next harvest be ripe ! 

** It has been the fashion with a certain set of writers to 
belaud the present administration of the Indian government ; 
to talk of the security, the long peace, accorded to the popula- 
tion of the presidencies. ... As well might they boast of the 
safety and security of the poor captive, pining away his existence 
in the dungeons of the Inquisition, because the ordinary risks 
of life could not reach him. Paralyze his energies, sweep beyond 
hiis reach everything that can mak^ life worthy of a man, .... 
and he will feel, if he feels at all, that he is a degraded, abject 

* The Three Presideacies of India, pp. 278-287. 
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bemg -^ an Indian lyot. The snow-capped moontains of die 
East, the mighty rivers, ^e noble forests, the green hills and 
valleys, the fertile pbun», — all these we still behold ; the tyranny 
of man is powerless with them, bat with his fellow-kind be h^ 
done his worst." ♦ 

Is this the nation tl^$.t, while oppressing thus seventy- 
five millions of peasants, scowls over the four million 
American slaves, or over twenty-three million Russian 
serfs? Is this the Britain against whom, four years 
after the above. was written, India rebelled? Do we 
wonder at that rebellion ? Can we pity the oppressor 
or forget the agonies of the oppressed ? Then we may 
laud Britain to the skies. But if there be a just God, 
he will yet cast her down to hades. 

But this is not all. Besides the terrible land rob- 
beries, the unrighteous land tax, the imposts of 500 
to 1,000 per cent, on salt, and the taxes on various 
other articles, there remained one product out of the 
culture of which some of the wretched EEindoos might 
have gained some money and met sojne of the ex- 
tortionate demands of British rapacity, — I mean 

OPIUM. 

But no ; the culture and profits of this baleful drug, 
wliich might have been appropriate to the worshippers of 
Vislmoo and Juggernaut, must be carefully guarded 
and monopolized by the Christian British East India 
Company. Consequently this company is the great 
opium-producer for the world. At the close of the 
Mahratta war in 1818, Malwa, the great opium field, 

* The Three Prendencieg of India, pp. 470-479. 
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M into Irtish hands, who monopolized its cultivation. 
Subsequently, they relinquished this monopoly, and 
allowed the natives to cultivate it, but required them 
to pay a heavy transit duty on it before they could 
reach a seaport and dispose of it. This transit duty 
gives the government the profits of its culture. 

In the eastern provinces, the government still mo- 
nq)olizes the culture of the drug. The cultivator 
gets firom the government about three and a half 
rupees per seer (2} lbs.), or about 66 cents per 
pound. Agents are appointed by the government to 
encourage the culture of it, and to receive the opium, 
and to pay the price. 

The foreign trade in opium is carried on chiefly at 
CSeJcatta and Bombay. Tlie export from Calcutta in 
some years has exceeded 40,000 chests, of about 140 
Hw. each. The export firom Bombay has generally 
^n about half as large as from Calcutta, making a 
total annual export of nearly 8,400,000 lbs. of this 
pernicious drug. The quantity made and sold in the 
Bengal Residency, by the British government, is an- 
nually increasing. In 1845, from Jan. 6 to June 29, 
the sales by auction were 21,526 chests. The total 
export for that year was 89,847 chests, valued at 
24,394,292 rupees, or about $12,000,000. Tliese 
chests contained about 5,578,580 lbs. of opium, for 
wliich the government paid about $3,681,862, and 
received, by selling it at auction, about $12,000,000, 
or 24,394,292 rupees. This is a portion of the gains 
of the government from the culture of this poison. 
The whole annual revenue from it amounted, at late 
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dates, to £4,562,686, or about twenty millions of 
dollars. 

So much does Christian England wrench from tlie 
bands of the toiling Hindoos, in the sales of this per- 
nicious drug alone. 

When we add to all the oppressions of the British in 
the East, the fact that the gospel has been purposely 
withheld from India by these same British rulers who 
have oppressed and impoverished the nation, the pic- 
ture of national guilt is dark indeed. 

We cannot wonder that a dompany who were deter- 
mined to perpetrate such iniquitous acts should be 
unwilling to have any witnesses present to behold 
them. Hence, their settled policy was to tolerate no 
European residents except those who were associated 
with them in the government or company. 

No wonder that they resisted, "with infinite conr 
cern and alarm," the circulation of the Bible in India, 
as a most dangerous attempt " to interfere in tho refi- 
gious opinions of the native inhabitants of India.*' * 
No wonder that, when Judson and Rice, the American 
missionaries, arrived in Serampore, they were called 
to Calcutta and ordered to return forthwith to the 
United States, and afterwards were bidden to depart 
to England in one of the company's ships ; anS, ^hen 
trying secretly to escape to some other part of India, 
were pursued by a government dispatch and made to 
land, and were only allowed to re-embark and pro- 

* Letter of Thomas Twining, late senior merchant of ^e Bengal 
Establishment. Vide Owen's Hist, of British and Foreign Bible So 
de^, voL i. p. 325. 
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wed, after a four days* tarry on the river^s bank, 
through the intervention of some unknown friend.* 
No wonder that the Bible was rigorously excluded 
from the godless goTernment schools in India, and 
that natives were educated out of heathen supersti- 
tions into atheistic unbelief. No wonder, when cru- 
elty and rapine and oppression prevailed, that light 
should bo rejected ; for men love darkness rather than 
light, because their deeds arc evil. No wonder, when 
Capt. Wickes, who carried the first contribution ever 
made in America for missions, in his ship Benjamin 
FfankUn\, touched at Calcutta, Aug. 23d, 1806, with 
Messrs. Chater and Robinson on board, that " an order 
of council was passed, commanding Chater and Rob- 
inson to return to Europe, and refusing Captain 
Wickes a clearance unless he took them back," and 
which was only rescinded because of the protection of 
&e Danish government. No wonder that the Gov- 
ernor General sent to William Carey, who had devoted 
his life to missionary labor, the message, ^^ that, as the 
government did not interfere with the prejudices of 
the natives, it was his request that Mr. Carey and 
his colleagues would not ;" or, as the magistrates ex- 
phuned it, " they were not to preach to tho natives, 
nor sufifor the nativo converts to preach; they were 
not to distribute religious tracts, not sufifer the people 
to distribute them ; they were not to send forth con- 
verted natives, nor take any step, by conversation or 
oUierwise, towards persuading the natives to embrace 

» A Histoiy of Anifldctn Bi^t Misdons, bj Fiof. Wm. Oammel, 
p. 10. 
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Christianity;'* though a 6^bseq^ent explai^iation al- 
lowed them to preach at Serampore) and in their own 
house in Calcutta, &c., &c.* No wonder that, in 
17.70, while Kaernander was preaching in Calcutta, 
the " government were not only founding and endow- 
ing, with a lavish hand, colleges for the ' preservation 
of the laws, literature and religion of the Hindoos,' " 
but were " throwing every possible discouragement in 
the way of preaching the gospel, which was looked 
upon by them as periling the rule of the company in 
India." t No wonder that "religious tracts, printed 
and circulated in the native tongue by the Protestant 
Banes in Serampore, were called in and destroyed," 
and measures taken that the Governor General and 
his council " might be able to counteract their dan- 
gerous eflfects;" and that to the Governor General, 
"the Earl of Minto, belongs all the credit, all tho 
honor, of crushing the rhission work of India at the 
commencement of the nineteenth century, and the 
equal honor and glory of encouraging and promoting, 
by all means in his power, the study of Hindoo liters- 
ttire, laws and religion.^^ 

- No wondor that, ^'as regards all the educational 
establishments connected with the government of India, 
it is positively forbidden to intrcfduce the subject of 
Christianity in any way. Not a volume that mak^ 
any allusioii to the gospel is permitted within tiioset 
godless walls,—- ^not even the name of the Saviour, n^ot 
tiie merest idea of the Creator, is allowed to pass the 

„ * Cox's Hi8tt)ry of tli6 Bftirtist Miaiwntty Bodetj, toL i. pp. 15i6-7« 
t The Three Presidencies, p. 443. 
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lips, or enter the though, of any within those instita* 
tions of a Christian government ! Profes6or3 who dare 
to infringe these stringent laws are dismissed ; native 
pupils who openly become converts to Christianity 
through missionary efforts are not permitted to remaia 
as students ; and even for an officer of a government 
college to pen an article advocating Christian views for 
a local periodical is visited with the heavy displeasure 
oi the higher powers. Year by year, the evil grows. 
Thousands upon thousands of young men are turned 
loose upon the world, infidels in heart and practice. • • 
The only results of tli# much-vaunted educational 
grants of the East India Company is the raising up of 
a race of licentious infidek* '* And, in addition to this 
dark record of ^lormities, we find the English govern- 
ment in India, for a long time, passive spectators of, or 
active participants in, the idolatrous and cruel riten 
of the heathen over whom they ruled, first among 
which we may notice the damnable abominati<ms of 

WIDOW— BUENING UNDER BRITISH RULE; 

The rite of Sutte, or the burning (rf l^men upon 
the funeral piles of their husbands, oqntinu^ to b<* 
practised by the Hindoos, under British rule^, till 1813. 
In 1803, Dr» Carey found that within thirty miles of 
Calcutta there were 438 widows who thus destroyed 
themselves. In 1817i, the iiumb^r of cases officiaUy 
reported to the magistrate in Bengal was 706. In 
' 1818, the number was 839, making 1,545 in two years. 
The number officially reported io the English tnagis- 
-« 11^ XloM PAndeacks of ladiA, pp. 441^^ . 
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trates in Bengal alone for twelve years, from 1816 to 
1826, was 7,164. Mr. W. Ward estimates the entire 
number burned at 8,000 annually. 

This practice continued without restraint till 1813, 
when, a law was passed forbidding the burning of wid- 
ows withotit the knowledge of the local magistrate^ and 
without the widow was entirely willing and desired 
to be burned. So far did this Christian nation go. 
They kept the Bible and missionaries /row these poor 
heathens to a great extent, allowed them to continue 
guided by the books and priests which countenanced 
such abominations, and then sent the British* magis- 
trate to see that the poor misguided women wanted to 
be burned, and if so, he was to allow the horrid rite to 
go on. This law continued in force for sixteen years, 
till 1829, when the British were led to abolish it and 
make it a crime punishable with death to aid or abet 
in the ceremony of Sutte. 

And why was not this law made before ? Why, for 
the first quarter of the nineteenth century, did Chris- 
tian England permit such sins ? Not for lack of power. 
The power that wrested one-half the produce of the 
soil from the poor laborers, and put it into their own 
coflfers, could surely have put down these cruelties. 
But their ambition was for money. No matter what 
men did, if they could get money from them, and thus 
heap up the gains of oppression. This is the reason 
why we find 

HINDOO IDOLATRY SUPPORTED BY GREAT BRITAIN. 

The idolatries of India have been for ages past sup- 
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ported by goveniment appropriations of a portion of 
the revenue, and also by tho produce of lands which, 
from time to time, have been given by devotees for the 
service of idols, the support of the temples, and the 
sustenance of priests. 

The Mohammedans, when they conquered India, 
first sought to subvert idolatry ; failing in this, they 
imposed a tax on pilgrims and idol worshippers, thus 
gaining a revenue, of which they appropriated a part 
to keep up the worship. When the British gained pos- 
session of India by right of conquest, — i. e.y by right 
of war, robbery, and murder, — they forbore to med- 
dle with the religions of the inhabitants. They had 
no scruples about selKng at auction every acre of land 
bdongmg to thirty millions of people; they did not 
feel delicate about taking half the produce of their 
fields; but, for a long time, their widow-burning, 
child-murdering, and idol-worship were too sacred to 
be meddled with. So they perpetuated the abominar 
tions of idolatry throughout India. Hence British 
officials superintended, supported, and taxed the hea- 
then worship of India. If the expenses of a temple 
exceeded the endowments, the* deficiency was paid out 
of the government treasury ; and, in other cases, if 
the receipts exceeded the expenses, the government 
gained the overplus. Thus, says Dr. Allen, " in some 
I districts the government was supporting idolatry by 
payments directly from its treasury; and, in other 
iJaces, it was realizing a revenue from the endow- 
ments of the temples."* Hence the British power 

* A[len's India, p. 835. 
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became the pillar of idolatry. They managed the 
whgle business, and were thoroughly identified with it. 

" The pilgrim taxes at Tripetty in one year amonnted to 
$110,000 more than the expenses of the temple. They were 
nearly as large at Gya, and also at Pruyag, and very considera- 
ble sums were collected at some other temples. These taxes are 
now said to be relinquished, or the management of the temples 

entrusted to the natives The amount that tlie East 

India Company realized by taxes at these temples from the 
time they came under their control and management till they 
relinquished them exceeded £2,000,000, or nearly $10,000,- 
000.^'* 

After long discussions in parliament, where these 
abominations had been aired, "It was found that in 
the Presidency of Madras alone the government had 
under its care and patronage eight thousand two hun- 
dred and ninety-two Hindoo temples, and that the sums 
paid to them annually amounted to $400,000. It was 
also found that the fund which had accumulated from 
the excess of the endowments above the expenses of 
these temples amounted to $600,D00 in the govern- 
ment treasury." f The result of much inquiry, cor- 
respondence, and discussion, was, that $400,000 of this 
should be devoted to educational and $200,000 to 
charitable purposes, and the management of the tem- 
ples should be entrusted to committees of the inhab- 
itants henceforth. 

JUGGERNAUT SUPPORTED BY THE BRTTISH. 

AH have heard of Juggernaut, that grim and bloody 
idol, dragged in pompous procession by hosts of pil- 
grims from far and near, and crushing beneath its 

* AUen'B Indim, p. 334. t Ibid. p. 337 
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hloody^peels poor wretches irho thii^hought to gain 
eternal felicity. Since the conquest of Orissa by the 
British in 1803, Juggernaut has been under British 
g(^(^mnental patronage. It is not long sifeice it was 
wri^Rj^f this idol: ^'The temple is a {tagoda two 
huiA-ed feet high. The number of pilgrims who at- 
ten(Pthe yearly festival amounts to eighty or om hun- 
dred thousand. Fifty thousand rupees (<£5,000) are 
pai J annually for its support by the East India CdBa- 
pany out of the ordinary revenues of the province." * 

Till the year 1833, or for some thirty years, the 
British government Jlaid a tax upon the eighty thou- 
sand pilgrims who came to worship at this shrine. In 
June, 1825, it was estimated that two hundred and 
fifty thousand pilgrims were there, many of them hun- 
gry, destitute, shelterless, dying of cholera morbus, 
famine, and various other diseases, in hosts. Corpses 
lay in the rivers, " a mass of putrefying flesh," and 
"upon the ground in heaps, and the dogs and vultures 
were able to do but little towards consuming them." 
In 1832 the government in England became awakened 
to these enormities, and "passed an act instructing 
its officers in India to terminate the guilty support of 
Hindoo idolatry at Juggernaut and oth«^n^;DB[iples. 
The order, however, remained a dead letffr, the East 
India Company refusing' to carry out the instrtuUlons it 
had received.'* But, in 1837, the GenSal Baptist Mis- 
aonary Society, in their Report, say : ^ 

" It appears that tlie servants of the company, even When 

♦ S jstem of UniyerBal Geography, founded on the workf of Malt* 
Bnm and Balbi, p. 715. Londpn, 1851. 
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professedly Christians, are Squired to attend beathen^d Mo- 
hammedaa festivals for purposes of respect ; that in some cases 
they are required to present offerings and do homage to idols } 
that the poor natives are compelled, without compcnsa^^|^ to 
attend head^n festivals to draw the idols' cars ; and tha^Hkro- 
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pean officers exercise so entirely the management and VBMH of 
various temples, that no expense can be incurred but imde^y^beir 
direction ; and, Oh horrible ! not even the prostitutes conmcted 
with the temple can be entertained or discharged without their 
concurrence ! And those who thus degrade themselves lower 
th^n the managers of a house of ill-fame are high-minded Eng- 
lish gentlemen ! To what infamy will not some men stoop through 
the 'accursed lust of gold ! " . 

Thus did Britain continue to do till 1840, when the 
• same society, with great joy, record that " the wicked 
pilgrun tax, which in its results has tended so greatly 
to add to the celebrity of Juggernaut, is at length abot- 
^ishedJ^ This act of abolition, however, amounted to 
nothing. The government that had frowned down 
Clu-istianity still upheld Juggernaut. From year to 
year the missionaries remonstrated, and some of the 
members of parliament and of the East India Com- 
pany seconded their efforts ; yet in 1846 the OrisiSa 
Conference of Missionaries resolved, that, thou^ the 
pilgrim tax, etc., were abolished, " the government do 
still,. in i^t, though in another form, contribute more 
largelji thnni^efore to the support of the idol, inasmuch 
as they hiaTe noLoiAy relinquished the^ lands and other 
emoluments (^ the temple from which they formerly 
received ^ revenue, but have added an annual donation 
of thkty-five thousand rupees ($17,000), and allow 
the proprietors of the temple to receive all presents 
and levy any contributions they please on the pilgzdms. 
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SO that a much larger sourca of revenue than ever is 
now open to the rajah and other interested parties." 

In 1852 the missicmaries say in their report, " It is 
much to *be lamented that the government grant in 
Si^tport of this idolatry i$ not withdrawn.^^ In confer- 
ence, in 1852, the missionaries say, " As the donation 
to Juggernaut has not been discontinued^ and as we 
have witnessed through another year the wasting and 
demoralizing eflFects of the system which it sustains, 
we are constrained to repeat our solemn and -earnest 
remonstrance against this iniquitous support of idola- 
try." Again they say, " The rulers of India still con- 
tinue, by the payment of the large annual grant from 
the public treasury, to support this vncked system.^^ 
In their report for 1853, the Orissa missionaries say, 
" Our mission has now reached the thirtieth year of its^ 
history, and, consequently, of. its contest with this 
gigantic etn7." 

The Hindoos understand the matter. When rebuked 
by missionaries for their idolatry, they say, **Why 
don't you teach your own people to worship Jesus 
Christ? They mind Juggernaut. They give a large 
8Qm of money to support his worship. If Juggernaut 
were not true, would the government give money fox 
his support ? Ask that babbler (missionary) why tl^o 
government gives thirty-five thousand a year to Jug- 
gernaut if he be not true. Juggernaut is true, and 
therefore the wise and mighty of the land contribute 
to his support."* - 

Thus did Britain continue upholding this iniquity, 

* 2i6ireoiiib'i C^fclopedift of MiMkmi, pp. 4S7-8. 
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for gold. But this was not all. The system of castes, 
or separate classes, existed in India, and rather than 
allow this to be disturbed by converting men to that 
God who " is no respecter of persons," thfey strenu- 
ously discountenanced Christianity among the natives 
and 

BRrrjgH BULERS OPPOSED MISSIONARY LABOR TILL THE 
REBELUON. 

As late as July 22, 1857, when the Church Mis* 
sionary Society desired to undertake, with government 
aid, the civilization and education of the barbarous 
tribe of Sontals, the court of directors declined to 
" take any steps which might have the appearance of 
uniting the government with such a society in meas- 
ures having the aim of converting any class of t/ie 
population to Christianity J^* The court, therefore, 
committed the work to government oflRcials, who, say 
they, "m«5^ be strictly enjoined to abstain from any 
attempts to introduce religious subjects in any form^'* f 

In the midst of the horrors of the Indian rebellion 
of 1857, Dr. DufF relates that — 

**A late Grovemor General, in his tour tbroagh the Upper 
Provinces, visited a celebrated shrine of Hindoo idolatry, took 
off his shoes in honor of it, as holy ground, and with his own 
hands deposited a bag of several hundred rupees before the 
idol ! On such a scene the supreme rulers at home would look 
with complacency. And yet, when the present Gt>vemor Gren- * 
era! subscribes to a religious Christian institution, he is told 
authoritatively in the House of Lords that his doing so unfitted 
him for supremo rule in India! Need wo wonder that the 

* Tho ladian Bebellioa ; its Causes and Besnlts. By Dr. VUex. 
Duff. P. 841. tDafl&p.243. /! 
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Ix^ has a controyersy with us as a people and nation? As a 
nation we deserved to bo smitten : the stroke of judgment has 
MLen; and for all this, His anger is not turned away, but his 
hand is stretched out still.*' * 

Natives were discharged from government employ 
when they embraced Christianity. The terrible Indian 
outbreak is said to have commenced in a regiment 
from which a man had recently been discharged for 
professing faith in Jesus Christ. Dr. Duff relates 
that,— 

'^ In appointing two additional chaplains to the augmented 
British army in India, the court of directors conclude theur dis- 
patch to the Governor General in council with this emphatic 
cauticm : ' The gentlemen appointed to these duties should be 
specially warned against any interference with the religion of 
the natives.' " f 

''The authorities at Bclgaum declined to reward a police 
officer who saved the province from insurrectionary outbreak. 
And why ? Because it turned out that he was a Christian.' ' J 

Said Sir John Marsham, ** The refusal of the government 
(^ India to accept the services of the Kishnagur Chiistians in 
the hour of need, on the ground that they were Christians, 
has been reprobated throng the country." § 

And it was not until the rebellion had deluged 
India in blood that Sir John Lawrence, in the Pun- 
jaub, issued an order that caste slumld no longer rule. 
Said he: — 

** Soldiers and government servants of every class must be 
entertained for their merit, irrespective of creed, caste, or clan. 
TTie native Cliristians, as a hody^ have, with rare exceptions^ 
heen set aside. I know not one in the Punjauh (to our dis- 
grace be it said) in any employment undeb govebnment.'* I 

* DufT, p. 205. t Had. p. 308. |Ibid. ^Diid. p. 310. || Ibid. p. 353 
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And this is Chbistian England! This, the nation 
ruled by Yietoria, which shouts, "God save the 
queen," rails at American slavery, and wraps the man- 
tie of Pharisaic pride about them, making broad their 
phylacteries and long their prayers, and thanking God 
that they are not. as other men are. 

Wlien to this picture of impiety is added the re- 
hearsal of a century of robbery and blood ; when of 
the Hindoos it could be said, in the language of Dr. 
Duff,— 

"The real truth is, that, as a race, they are ground down in 
the dust by oppressors on all sides. The rural police is worse 
than none ; the courts of justice are practically closed against 
them; the system of sub-letting, and sub, sub, sub, sub-let^ 
ting, — ^^each sub-letter of course making his own profit,— r 
drains out of them all but the few rags that barely cover theiir 
nakedness; and the twenty-five, or more, per cent, of the tnor 
lagan, or native money-lender, to meet the exactiotra of the 
landholder, crushes them inextricably under a load of debt/' — * 

can any wonder that, in the summer of 1857, 

" The judgment hour let drop 

God*8 lightning on the towers of wrong " ? 

Can we wonder that such a people rose against such a 
foreign and hypocritical race ? Can we wonder at the 
butcheries of Cawnpore, at the ruin of Delhi, at thd 
overthrow of Allahabad, and the siege of Lucknow ? 
Can we wonder that hordes of fanatical, believers in 
those religions that the English had upheld should rise 
up to thrust their oppressors down to death ? Can we 
wonder at that surfeit of enormities which clothed 

♦ Duff,p.27B.. : 
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Biitain in sax^kcloih, and chilled the world with heart- 
sickening horror and disgust ? 

The struggle was fierce, but England has conquered, 
India falls prostrate beneath the heel of her oppressor. 
England has told her story with a thousand tongues ; 
India's is written, not in the daily papers, but in that 
great record which Gtod keeps of human iniquity, op- 
pression, and wrong. When that is unfolded, we shall 
see both sides. We shall know how Nena Sahib could 
go from a government school where no Christ was pro- 
claimed, to slaughter the people who kept from him the 
Word of God. We shall understand why in the great 
insurrection it could be said, " The onfy body of nor 
twes in India who, throughout the present terrible cri- 
sis, have, on principle and from conscience, displayed, 
without any known exception, devoted loyalty to the 
British crown, is the body of native Christians connect- 
ed with every evangelical church and communion ; " * 
and why, if any European was respected and trusted 
by the natives there, it was the missionary, — mission- 
aries going about to obtain supplies for the troops, and 
others, from the country round, where no one else could 
succeed in doing it. 

The rebellion was crushed early in 1858, and then 
flie conscience of Christians in England — -quickened, 
not by gospel, but hj gunpowder ; startled, not by 
righteousness, but by wrath — clamored for a change 
in India. A change has occurred. The East India^ 
Company surrenders its power to the British govern- 
ment, and with it a more direct and terrible load of 

* Duf^ pp. 113, 181. 
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responsibility. But what has been gained for India? 
Not much, I fear. Still British rule is oppressive ; and 
still we find 

India's idolatries supported by Britain's gold. 

Said the Borribay Guardian^ as quoted in the News 
of the Churches for February (1859 ?) : — 

** In a late article, The Madras Christian Herald speaks of 
tlie government patronage of idolatrous shrines in India as 
belonging to the past. A similar expression of opinion meets 
us in various quarters. It is qmte erroneous. There are now 
8292 idols and temples in the Madras Presidency, receiving 
fix)m the government an annual payment of 876,780 rupees. 
In the Bombay Presidency, there are 26,589 temples and idols 
under State patronage, receiving grants to the amount of 305,- 
875 rupees, to whidi add the allowance for temple lands, and 
we have a total for this Presidency of 698,593 rupees. The 
entire patronage of the Hon. Company for all its territories 
amounted to 1,715,286 rupees (about $850,000) paid annu- 
ally in support of idolatry." ♦ 

In another number, the Bombay Guardian states : — 

** There are no less than 26,589 temples and idols receiving 
the support of government in the Bombay Presidency alono. 
This figure is immense. The churches and chapels, the places 
of worship of all kinds, in the whole of Great Britain, are less 
in number than the idolatrous shrines receiving aid from govern- 
ment in the Bombay Presidency. It is not the amount be- 
stowed in {ud that expresses the evil, it is the number of idols 
patronized. Everywhere, in every nook and comer of the land, 
there are «hrines, the worshippers in which are well aware that 
government aid is extended to them. . . . There are a great 

» 

♦ When we recollect that millions in India are ready to labor, board- 
ing tliemsclvcs, for ten cents per day, and that their average support is 
not over one penny per day, we can see what a vast infiaence this money 
has, and how far it will go in a bad caose. 
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many dlirines in the land that would soon go tf> decay and be 
abaodoned if the responsibility of mmntaining them rested with 
the people themselves ; they do not care sufficiently about them 
to be at che expense of keeping them up ; but this expense is 
met by government, either giving money directly from the 
treasury, or lending its authority to insure the collection of the 
smns required. . . . Complaints are sometimes mad^ to magis- 
trates that the Poojari of a certain temple, enjoying support 
fri>m government, does not perform the daily worship and ablu- 
tion of the idol, and, in these cases, it is the duty of the magis- 
trate to summ<m the offender, admonish him for his nedect of 
the idol, and compel him to perform the diurnal poojah. 

When the terrors of the Indian rebellion had waked 
Ihe English heart, the clamor against the governmental 
support of Juggernaut became too earnest to be with- 
stood. Consequently, about the early part of March, 
1858, Lord Dalhousie, on the last day of his Indian 
adnunistration, signed a deed by which the connection 
of the government with that idol ceased, and no more 
annual contributions were to be paid by the British for 
its support. The device was to make over certain 
lands and rents in the form of endowments, produc- 
ing annually 16,827 rupees ($8,400), to " the Rajah 
of Blhoordah, as superintendent of the temple of Jug- 
gernaut, to be held by him in trust for the temple, and 
also by his successors, so long as they continue to hold 
said office of superintendent." * 

Pilate washed his hands, and delivered Jesus up to 
die. The British government has washed its hands of 
all participation in Juggernaut's worship, and per- 
manently endowed the temple. They felt, no doubt, 

* Deed signed by the Goyemor of Bengal. Article ix. Vide Duflf 
p. 365. 
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that they ought not to rob the temple of its ancient 
privileges, though their consciences were less tender 
when they robbed multitudes of men of their all. 
They could beggar seventy-five millions of peasants, 
but they were conscientious about turning Juggernaut 
adrift without a support. On this procedure, the 
Bombay Guardian says : — 

" Opinions will differ as to the real character of this measure, 
whether it actually clears the skirts of the Honorable Company 
of their stains or not. To us, it appears like sinning in tfa^ 
lump, instead of sinning by detail, year by year. To the Hin- 
doos, it will appear to be a mere form ; and it will be affirmed, 
as much now as ever, that the government supports their deity. 
Thoy will point to the piece of land and sajr, ' This is the gift 
of our honorable masters to Juggernaut, by which they have 
made provision for his perpetual honor and glory.' " 

If, in addition to all tliis, it be true, as is charged 
by the Fandar$hakj a Hindoo paper, that intemper- 
ance in India is caused by the example of the British ; 
that " the true reason of the prevalence of this vice 
is to be found in the residence of Englishmen in this 
country," and " the multiplication of gin-shops in the 
land is owing only to the English people ; " * — if it be 
true, as stated by Archdeacon Jeffries, a missionary 
in the East Indies, that "for one really converted 
Christian, as a fruit of missionary labor, the drinking 
practices of th(i English have made fully a thousand 
drunkards in India," — no wonder that the natives 
should say, as reported by Thomas Roe in 1615, 
*' Cliristian religion, devil religion ; Christian much 
drunk ; Christian much do wrong, much beat, much 

* Iiidq;>endent, p. 1, Jan. 30, 186S. 
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abuse others;"* or that Forbes should have been 
puzzled by the simple question put to him by the 
wondering Hindoos, " Master, when an Englishman 
dies, does he think he shall go to his God ? " f 

" The name of God is blasphemed among the heathen 
for your sake." 

All this is done for money. Is Christendom covet- 
ous? 

* Ritchie's Oriental Nations^ toI. i. p. 419. t Ibid. p. 493. 
7* 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE CRIMES OF CHRISTENDOM. 

GBEAT BRITAIN AND THE OPIUM TRADE. 

We are not yet done with Great Britain. We have 
seen how, by systematic effort, the British government 
raises, or causes to be raised, some five to eight million 
pounds of opium, from which, cither by auction sales 
or transit duties, the government derives an annual 
revenue of some £4,562,586, about twenty millions 
of dollars, or about one-fourth as much as the entire 
receipts of the United States Treasury during the year 
1860-1, — one-fourth as much as the entire ordinary 
expenses of the U, S. government in that year, in- 
cluding army, navy, post-office and payments on the 
public debt, collected by England as the profits upon 
this single article in India. 

But what is the character of this eight million 
pounds of opium? Is it food? No. No man can 
live upon opium. Is it medicine ? Some of it is used 
as medicine, more now than formerly. From the year 
1835 to 1838, the custom-house books of Calcutta show 
that, of the 74,446 chests exported thence, 67,083 
went to China, while the medicinal wants of all other 

73 
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places called for only 12,803 chests, or Bbout ono-sixth . 
of the Tvhole.* 

The vast bulk of the opium produced in India is 
not used as a medicine. What then is its use? 
" Opium stands at the head of the class of inebriating 
drugs."! " If ^ large quantity is taken, it produces a 
kind of madness, of which the efiFects are dreadful, 
especially when the mind is troubled by jealousy or 
inflamed with a desire of vengeance. ... At all times 
it leaves a slow poison, which undermines the faculties 
of the soul and the constitution of the body, and ren- 
ders a person unfit for all kinds of labor, and an 
image of the brute creation. The use of opium is so 
much more dangerous, because a person who is once 
addicted to it can never leave it off. No consideration 
of pecuniary advantage ought to weigh with the Euro- 
pean government in allowing its use." :j: Says Mr. 
H(^endorp, " Opium is a slow, though certain poison, 
which the company, in order to gain money, sells the 
poor Javans. Most of the crimes, particularly mur- 
ders, that are now committed, may be imputed to 
opium as the general cause." § 

Says Captain John Shepherd, recently chairman of 
the East India Company, " The smoking of opium has 

♦ Yearly Journal of Trade for 1840, p. 121. t Ibid. p. 120. 

X Statement of the Dutch commissionerB, qnoted and endorsed by 
Sir Stamford^ RaflSes' History of Java, vol. i. p. 102. See " China, 
CoMM EBCiAL AND SociAL, in an official report to her Majesty's Govern- 
ment, by H. Montgomery Mabtin, Esq., late her Majesty's Treas- 
urer for the colonial, consular and diplomatic services in China, and a 
member of her Majesty's l^islative council at Hong Kong." Vol. ii. 
pp. 182-3. 

fibid. 
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. Uie m6st demoralizing eflFects. To a certain extent, it 
destroys their reason and faculties, and shortens life." 
Says M. de Ponqucville, " Ho who begins taking opium 
habitually at twenty, can scarcely expect to live longer 
than to the age of thirty, or from that age to thirty- 
six ; the latter is the utmost age that for the most part 
they attain. After some years they take doses of a 
drachm each ; then comes on a frightful pallidness of 
countenance, and the victim wastes away in a kind of 
marasmus that can be compared to nothing but itself; 
alopecia and a total loss of memory, with rickets, are 
tiie never-failing consequences of this deplorable habit. 
Towards the end of their career they experience violent 
pains, and are devoured by constant hunger ; nor can 
their paregoric in any way relieve their sufferings ; 
they are hideous to behold ; deprived of their teeth, 
their eyes sunk in their heads, in a constant tremor, 
they cease to live, long before they cease to exist." * 
Captain James Tod terms it "an execrable and de- 
moralizing plant." Mr. Majoribanks, president of the 
select committee at Canton, fiaid : " Opium can only 
be regarded, except the small quantities required for 
the purposes of medicine, as a pernicious poison. To 
any friend of humanity, it is a painfiil subject of con- 
templation, that we should continue to pour tliis black 
and envenoTned poison into the sources of human happi- 
ness ; the misery and demoralization are almost beyond 

beUef."t 

Said a British merchant, in an essay on the opium 
trade : " There is but one point of difference between 

* Martin's China, pp. 179-^. t Ibid. p. 180. 
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the intoKication of ardent spirits and that of opium, 
deserving of particular attention here ; and that is 
the tenfold force with which every argument against the 
former applies to the latter. There is no slavery on 
eartl^ to ruime with tiie bondage into which opium casts 
Us victim. There is scarcely one known instance of es* 
cape from its toils, when once they have fairly enveloped 
a nuinJ^ * Sir R. Inglis, in the debate April 4, 1843, 
quoting from the account of a man who visited one of 
the opium shops, said : ^' He might be told that equal 
horrors might be found in some of the gin-palaces of 
England ; but he believed that no such horrors could 
be found in the worst parts of the worst towns of Eng- 
land. The individual said, * I visited one of the opium 
houses, and shall I tell you what I saw in this ante- 
chamber of hell ? I thought it impossible to find any- 
thing worse than the resists of drinking ardent spirits, 
but I have succeeded in finding something far worse.* 
He said he saw Malays, Chinese, men and women, old 
and young, in one mass, in one common herd, wal- 
lowing in their filth ; beastly, sensual, devilish ; and 
this, under the eyes of a Christian government." f 

Said the court of directors of the East India Com- 
pany, in a letter to the Governor General of India, 
0©t. 24, 1817 : " Were it possible to prevent the use 
of the drug altogether, except for the purpose of 
medicine, ''we would gladly do it in compassion to 
mankind.^^ f. 

Let us, then, for a little while, consider that pet of 
Christian England, — 

» Martin's Caiina, p. 140. t Ibid. p. 188. J Had. p. 184. 
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THE OPIUM TRADE IN CHINA. 

Enough has been said to illustrate the character of 
this terrible drug. It poisons its victims. It excites 
men to licentiousness, ferocity and mania; it sinks 
them to poverty, misery, imbecility and idiocy. What 
does England want of from five to eight millions of 
pounds of opium per year ? One pound of it is about 
sufficient to keep a man smoking it for a year ; ten or 
twelve pounds of it are enough to carry a man through 
six or eight years of horror, darkness and agony, down 
to the silence of the grave. What has Christian Eng- 
land to do with five million pounds of this poison 
every year ? 

Let one of the blackest pages in national history ♦ 
give answer to this question. Tliis opium has been 
sent to China, and smuggled .and sold there. The sto- 
ries of invasion and spoil, the destruction of property 
and the ruin of commerce, are small affairs compared 
with the introduction of vices that corrupt the soul, 
and poisons that destroy humanity. 

Opium was first used in China medicinally, and a 
small quantity was grown in the southern province of 
Yunnan. Previous to 1767, the importation of the 
drug from India (which, with Turkey, is about the 
only country producing it) into China did not exceed 
200 chests per year; afterwards this increased to 1,000 
chests yearly, the trade being chiefly in the hands of 
the Portuguese. In 1773 the East India Company be- 
gan to send opium into China. In 1780 the English 
entered largely into the opium trade, and stationed two 
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receiving ships for its sale at Lark's Bay, a little south 
of Macao, where the opium; costing the company about 
$140, and worth in Bengal about $250 per chest, was 
sold to the Chinese for some $600. In 1781 the Bengal 
government freighted an armed vessel with opium, the 
proceeds of which were paid into the East India Com- 
pimy's treasury at Canton. In 1794 the English 
stationed a large opium vessel at Whampoa, which 
remained unmolested fifteen months. 

Meanwhile the Chinese were by no means willing 
recipients of this infernal drug. The government 
labored strenuously to prevent the "foreign devils" 
bringing it to their shores. In 1796 opium-smoking 
in China was declared to be an offence punishable with 
, the pillory and bamboo. In 1799 the sale of opium 
was forbidden under penalty of transportation and 
death by strangling. Their efforts, however, were in 
vain. In the year 1800 the consumption of opium 
probably Amounted to 2,000 chests, or about 280,000 
lbs., when the Chinese Emperor, alarmed at the ter- 
rible inroads it was making, prohibited its importation. 
Subsequently, an order was issued to all governors 
and magistrates in the empire, directing them to sup- 
press the use of opium, and death, transportation, and 
confiscation of property ; were denounced against the 
cultivators, retailers and smokers thereof. 

Notwithstanding these penalties, the use of opium 
in Cliina rapidly increased. English merchants sta- 
tioued armed vessels near Lintin Island, in the Canton 
river, and in an adjacent harbor near its mouth. The 
opium was purchased for cash in Canton, of the con- 
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signee, who then gave an order on the captaiii.of the 
ship at lintin to deliver solnany chests. Taking this, 
a swift smuggling boat, with forty or fifty stout and 
well-armed rowers, would go down the river in the 
night, obtain the opium, elude the government cutters 
or fight them if pursued, and so bring the opium into 
the country. - 

In 1809 the Hong merchants were compelled by the 
government to bind themselves that no opium should 
be discharged from any vessel at Whampoa. Still the 
lawless trade increased, until, in 1832, the English, 
emboldened by success, undertook to smuggle not 
only opium, but all other goods, along the entire coast, 
in defiance of the government of the country ; " the 
English resorting on the occasion to false names and 
<;haracters, and the other mean and pitiful subterfuges 
of conscious guilt." * This proved a losing game, and 
tiiey returned without accomplishing their ends. 

The traflSc, meanwhile, extended enormously. In 
1816-17 the amount of opium sold to the Chinese was 
only 8,210 chests, valued at $3,657,000. In 1826-7 
it was 9,969 chests, worth $9,610,085. In 1832-3 it 
was 28,693 chests, worth $15,352,429 ; while in 1837 
it was about 40,000 chests, worth $25,000,000. Thus 
in twenty years the consumption of opium increased 
more than tenfoMy though its import was prohibited by 
the Chinese under penalty of deat^ ; and, as it was 
necessarily paid for in silver and gold, the expoi^t of 
which were pi^ohibited, it created an annual drain of 
nearly $20,000,000 from the Chinese emjare in pay- 

* * BitcbSe's Histoiy of Oriental Kations, toI. ii. p. 325. 
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ment for it. An article iu the Statistical Journal rep* 
resents the amount paid by China to Britain for 
opium as £7,000,000, or nearly $86,000,000,* a year. 
And this is urged as a potent reason for persisting in 
the trade. 

Well might Capt Elliot, late superintendent in 
China, say "it was intensely mischievous to every 
branch of trade; it was rapidly staining the British 
character with deep disgrace. • . . No man entertains 
a deeper detestation of the disgrace and sin of this 
forced traffic, on the coast of China than the humble 
individual who signs this dispatch. I see Utile to 
choose between it and piracy. ^^ t 

The tide of ruin rolled on. At length the Chinese 
government determined to stop it. The most decisive 
meastures were taken ; and in 1889, . upwards of 
20,000 chests, valued at $12,000,000, were delivered 
tip to Conunissioner Lin, at Canton, and desftroyed by 
order of the Chinese Emperor. 

The evils of the use of the drug were most ably set 
forth in the Chinese official documents, from rulers 
and statesmen, who said : '^ From the time of our be* 
coming a nation until now, never did any evil, at first 
80 bland, so enticing, blaze so fearfully as does this 
dreadful poison ;'' | and the emperor himself wrote a 
letter of expostulation to the queen of England on the 
course taken by the British; and Commissioner Xin 
wrote, March 18, 1889: ''Why do you brings to our 

* For comyemence, in conrerting English into American currency, I 
We generally reckoned the pound sterling at $5. 
' MI»^B^gGhkiik,Tol.u.T>. I84v ' t Ibid. p. 837* «^ 
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land the opium^ which in pour ovm land is not made 
use of, by it defrauding men of their property and 
causing injury to their lives 7 " 

When some Chinese statesmen advised the emperor 
to allow the importation of opium, charging a duty 
upon it, and thus gaining revenue from its use, he 
utterly declined the proposal, as it was a principle 
with the Chinese never to derive a revenue from the 
legalization of any vice. 

At length, the Chinese government, failing in all 
other efforts, refused all intercourse with the Bn^h. 
Then came 

THE OPIUM WAR. 

English troops and vessels invaded China, conquered 
forts, sacked cities, destroyed fortifications, scattered 
armies, sunk vessels, and slew by thousands the fleeing 
soldiery, who, after the first onset, only sought to 
make good their escape. At the battle of Chin-hae, 
Oct. 9th, 1840,— where "the struggle became, on the 
part of the Chinese, a flight, and on that of the Eng 
lish a base and brutal carnage, " — the Chinese sought 
to escape over a bridge. " Hemmed in on all sides, 
and crushed and overwhelmed by the fire of a com- 
plete semi-K)ircle of musketry, the hapless Chinese 
rushed by hundreds into the water. Pour thousand 
Chinese, it is said, were killed on this day, many of 
them, it is to be feared, murdered in their flight by 
troops who had not lost a score of men since^ the be- 
ginning of the war, and whose casualties on the pres- 
ent occasion were only three killed and nineteen 
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wounded/* • At Ningpo, the British, after firing 
with a howitzer down a long street packed with men, 
until the mass of dead and writhing wounded so barrin 
coded the street that it was impossible to direct their 
pre upon the living foe, pursued the Chinese for six 
miles, and slaughtered as many as four hundred with- 
out the loss of a single man upon the part of the 
English/' t The stories of carnage and death at the 
overthrow of Chin-keang-foo are too sickening for 
rehearsal; suffice it to say, the Chinese were over- 
come, and a treaty was formed by which five Chinese 
ports were opened to British trade. Says Mr. Ritchie : 
^'The hideous atrocities of the British troops are 
altogether unsusceptible of excuse. . . . The fact that 
war converts men, for the time, into demons, cannot 
be more strikingly illustrated than by the habitual 
massacres of fugitives, committed by an army that was 
never exposed to the smallest chance of defeat, and 
whose losses compared with that of the enemy were 
not as one to five hundred." :|: 

The war ended, and, alas for poor China ! England 
wa^ the victor. Opium poured into the country again. 
In 1844, when the Chinese Emperor was urged to col- 
lect dutiics upon it, and thence increase his revenue, 
he replied: — 

" It is true, I CANNOT PREVENT THE INTRODUCTION OP 
THE PLOWING POISON, — GAIN-SEEKING AND CORRUPT MEN 
WILL, FOR PROFIT AND SENSUALITY, DEFEAT MY WISHES ; 

♦ Ritchie's Oriental Nations, vol. ii. pp. 354-5. 

t Ibid. p. 357 ; qooted from Oadtterlonj. X Ritchie, toI. iL p. 371. 
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BUT NOTHma WILL INDUCE ME TO DERIVE A EEVENUE FBGOi 
THE VICE AND MISERY OP MY PEOPLE." * 

In the year 1844, "twenty opium-smoking shops 
were licensed in Hong Kong, within gun-shot of the 
Chinese Empire, where such an oflFence is ^eath." f 

So the opium trade goes on. Counting up the vast 
amount sent to China, it is found that, allowing seven- 
teen grains per day to each smoker, there are not less 
than fbur million (4,000,000) habitual opium-users in 
China ; most of them are of the middling classes, for 
it is an expensive vice. Their average of life, after 
commencing the use of opium, is ten years. Hence, 
400,000 Chinese are annually hurried through the 
abyss of misery to the grave by opium-smoking. And 
for what ? That Christian England may make twenty 
millions of dollars on its culture in India, and about 
as much more on its sale in China. The profits are 
immense. The firm of Jardine, Matheson & Co., it 
is said, divided nearly $15,000,000 among the part- 
ners, -as profit in trade, the greater portion of which 
had been accumulated in the opium traffic in ten 
years. 

Mr. Knowlton, missionary at Ningpo, says that an 
opium house in Shanghai has recently opened a house 
in Ningpo, where, during 1859, there were sold 2,305 
chests, amounting to $1,356,000 Mexican dollars ; and 
Ningpo does the smallest amount of business in this 
line of all the open port^ in China. So the dark tide 
rolls on. From fifty to one hundred armed vessels are 

* IVIartin's Chiiia» ToUiL p. 187. \ Ibid. p. 186. 
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^iigaged in this traffic, and Christicm England does the 
work, and gains the profits. 

No wonder that Dr. Medhurst, the missionary, should 
say, as reported by Lord Ashley in the opium debate : — 

" Opium is demoralizing China, and becomes the greatest bar- 
rier to the introdaction of Christianity which can be conceived 
of. Almost the first word uttered by a native, when urged to 
believe in Christ, is, ' Why do you Christians bring us opium, 
and bring it directly in defiance of our laws? That vile dnu^ 
has poisoned my son, has rained my brother, has welkii^h led 
me to beggar my wife and children. Sorely, those who miport 
sach a deleterious substance, and injure me, f<^ the sake of 
gain, cannot wish me weU, or be in possession of a religion that 
is better than my own. Go, first, persuade your own coantiy- 
men to relinquish this nefarious traffic, and give me a prescrip- 
tion to correct this vile habit, and then I will listen to your ex- 
bortations on the subject of Christianity." * 

Says Howard Malcom : — 

" No person can describe the horrors of the opium trade. 
That the government of British India should be the prime abet- 
tors of this abominable traffic, is one of the wonders of the 
niDeteenth century. The prOud escutcheon of the nation that 
declaims agsunst the slave-trade is thus made to hear a Hot 
broader and darker than any in the Christian world.*^ f 

Says R. Montgomery Martin, in his official report to 
Her Majesty's government : — 

*' What an abomination it must be in the sight of a great and 
good Deity to behold national prayers offered to him to avert 
d^nsations of calamity, while the very nation that is offering 
ihem is daily inflicting destitution and death on more than 
three miUions of oUr feUow-creatures I '* 

" The records of wickedness since the world was created fur* 

« Martin, vol. ii. p. 185. t Ibid, p. 186. 

8* 
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nish no parallel to the wholesale murders whicli the British nft* 
tioQ have been, and still are, hourly committing in China. Nei- 
ther are they committing this awful destruction of human beings 
in ignorance. There never was a question on which our par- 
liament concurred more unanimously than on the iniquities of 

the opium trade, .... and promised its correction 

What has been done since? .... The representative of 
Queen Victoria has recently converted the small barren rock 
which we occupy on the coast of China into a vast 'opium 
smoking-shop.' He has made it the Gehenna of the waters, 
where iniquities which it is a pollution to name can not only 
be perpetrated with impunity, but are ahsolutely licensed in the 
name of our Gracious Sovereign, and protected hy the titled 
representative of Her Majesty! '' 

** Better — far better — in&iitely better — abjure the name 
of Christianity; call ourselves heathens, — idolaters of the 
* golden calf,' — worshippers of the * Evil One.' Let us do this^ 
and we then have a principle for our guide — the acquisition of 
money, at any cost, at any sacrifice. Why, the * slave-trade * 
was merciful, compared with the ^ opium trade.' .... We 
stand convicted before the nations of the world, a^s well as be- 
fore an Omniscient Deity, from whom nothing can be hidden, ' 
as a goverument and people actively and legally engaged in the 
perpetration of murder and desolation, on a scale of such mag- 
nitude as to defy calculation. Disguise it as we may, this is 
the naked truth — this is the damning fkct, whkh no water will 
obliterate," &c.* 

Since this was written another war has occurred be- 
tween England and China, and still greater freedom is 
granted to foreign intercourse ; and foreign intercourse 
means not merely merchandise and traffic, but opium 
and ruin. And why does England persist in this 
course ? The answer is, " The prime cost of opiota 
in Bengal is about 250 rupees (1125) per chest ; it is 

* Martin's China, vol. ii. pp. 261, 262. 
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now sold by auction at I52OO or 1,600 rupees (or from 
♦300 to $800) ; " ♦ and the profit on the China trade is 
also immense, affording the agent from $100 to $200 
per chest for his sales. Britain gains gold and infamy ; 
China reaps debasement and misery. Daily, four mil- 
lions of Chinese are sinking down the awful declivity 
to intoxication, revelry, madness, misery, and death. 
And so, for sordid gain,. 

ENGLAND HUBDEBS ONE THOUSAND CHINESE DAILY. 

Four millions of Chinese are on a race that lasts but 
ten years, and which reaches from health, and prosper* 
ity, and happiness, down to mania, agony, imbecility, and 
dissolution. Vast cities there are where one-half the 
adult population travel this road. The vice increases, 
and, once enthralled by it, there is no escape. Mis- 
idonaries refuse to bs^tize reformed opium-eaters, as 
they almost always relapse. America is startled with 
hearing that thirty thousand drunkards die annually 
in the United States ; but, in China, some four huf^ 
dred thousand natives dio annually j poisoned vnlJi qpir 
um by Christian England, and die a death horrid be- 
yond all comparison — infiainous beyond all other 
deaths. 

If news could come to England tW the ninety mis- 
sionaries at the fourteen stations in China were con- 
verting one thousand natives to Christianity everyday, 
how would men rejoice at the tidings. The Christian 
world would point to that fact as to the auroral gleam 

* Canton Cucnlar £>r 1846. Martm, roL ii. p. 188. 
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upon the eastern sky, betokening the coming of the 
millennial day. Alas, no such tidings come. But, in- 
stead of that, we. have news from China of more than 
one thousand men murdered, body and soul, every 
day, by the opium which is raised, sold, and fought 
for by the rulers of Christian England ! 

In the last half-century, missions have done a great 
work. Seventeen of the thirty-nine existing societies 
report a church membership of 200,000. If the oth- 
ers have as many church members in proportion, then 
together they should number as many as are mur- 
dered in China by opium each year. It is estimated 
that, within this present century of missionary labor, 
about a million persons have been converted. For 
this God be thanked! The secretary of the London 
Missionary Society estimates that there are now a mil- 
lion and a quarter of converts from heathenism in the 
world. A glorious result ; but Britain alone has made 
more than three times that number of besotted, ru- 
ined, reckless, criminal, maniac opium-smokers in 
China, in the last ten years. Four millions of men, 
in the dark, haggard procession to eternal perdition, 
led on by the baleful enticements placed before them 
by British* avarice! Four millions of -men, borne on 
the gulf stream of ruin, lured by the wrecker's light 
that Britain has lighted^ that, in their destruction, she 
may add their pittance to her wealth ! Four million 
Chinese hastening to ruin; more than one thousand 
dying every day! Four hundred thousand Chinese 
sinking in death every year, only to wake in that day 
when they who have sinned without law^ shall be 
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jaflged without law, — then to meet Ohristian Eng- 
land, who has sinned in the law, and shall be judged 
by the law J — 

" When the blood of the martyrs, whom Britain hath slain, 
1 Shall fall on hor forehead in terrible rain." 

K we turn from this dark and terrible survey of 
British infamy and idoldtry, — for " covetousness 15 
idolatry," —where shall we find a fairer picture ? 

Shall we look to France, which has, in times past, 
given the South Sea Islands their choice between bomb- 
shells and brandy ? Shall we survey Europe ? Sure- 
ly, we shall find little to comfort us in any of these 
regions. 

If we return to America, we may find, lying in her 
great harbors, scores of vessels, built for speedy and 
supjAied, if we look below, with outfits for 

THE AMERICAK SLAVE-TRADE. 

These are destined for the coast of J^rica,. And, 
perhaps, there never was a time when this infernal 
traflSc flourished to a greater extent thaji in the high 
noon of the nineteenth century. What the statistics 
of former times may have b^en, I do not know ; but 
it is stated in a public print, that " a correspondent of 
the New York Evening' Post^ who appears to be thor- 
oughly informed on the subject, furnishes that paper 
a list of eighty-three vessels which are known to have 
been in the slave-trade, imder the American flag, be- 
twem February, 1869, and July, 1860. The informa- 
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tion is full and complete ; the name and size of the 
vessel, who owned by, agent's name, how many car- 
goes landed, &c., being given in most cases. Most of 
the vessels sailed from New York. It is a fearful 
record."* 

I have not had time to examine the statistics regard- 
ing this matter, but I presume' the statement is cor- 
rect. And all who are acquainted with the current 
doings in oUr large seaports, know that, of late, this 
traffic has flourished greatly. 

Every person engaged in this devilish occupation 
has forfeited his life, according to the laws of the land. 
But how many have been detected ? How many have 
been executed ? Who can tell ? In fact, slave-traders 
and their abettors have been all around us, unwhipt of 
justice, undisturbed by law, and under the protection 
of the American flag, till past the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. Recently, some have been brought to 
justice, the efiect of which has been, I am informed, to 
transfer the headquarters of the slave-trade to Liver- 
pool. Certainly it has not ceased as yet. 

And if there be not enough of hellish infamy coa- 
nected with the slave-trade, — the horrors of the 
middle passage, the stifling pestilential air, the multi- 
tudes of corpses cast into the bosom of the deep, ^— if 
all this is not sufficient to show the wickedness of the 

* AHading^ to this fact in a public lecture, at a place in tho vicinity 
of Boston, I was informed at tho close, by a Congregationalist, that one 
of tho members of their church had been engaged in the slaye-trade^ 
and WIS now skulking to avoid punishment. 
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^e, there remains another equally horrid chapter — 
that T^hich describes 

THE CHINESE COOLIE TRADE. 

The Coolie trade, as it is now carried on between 
the " five ports in China " and Cuba, is less than ten 
years old. It was suggested by a very different kind 
of emigration, which commenced about 1838, between 
the British possessions in the East Indies and the 
British colonies in the West Indies. Betv^cen 1843 
and 1857, there were carried to Mauritius alone 413,- 
303 males and 103,349 females, making in all 616,- 
652 emigrants, — Indian coolies, — who went volun- 
tarily, under contract to serve for a term of years, at 
the closo of which they returned home with their 
accumulated wages, which, in their country, amounted 
to quite a fortune. There were doubtless abuses 
enough connected with this practice, such as the dis- 
position to get all the work there was in a man out of 
him before his term of service expired, and also the 
common advantages which power and knowledge afford 
hr the oppression of the weak ; but still the trade was 
a legitimate one. 

But the present coolie trade is entirely different. 
The captain of a vessel would 150 to China, usually to 
the illegal port of Swatou, and say to the broker, 
" We want so many coolies for this ship." The broker 
calls in his assistants, called " pig-stealers," or pimps. 
Eiese are Chinamen, who go tlirough the villages and 
||fwns on the coast and in the interior, and beguile and 
entice Chinamen down to where the ship is, where 
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they are at once put in barracoons and enslaved. The 
process is thus described in a Canton paper : — 

** There are already in existence five places vulgarly called 
pig-pens. Each barracoon procures its men from swindlers, 
who obtain them by deception. The price they pay for each 
head is eight dollars. They frequently purchase and keep them 
in readiness, so that one of those barracoons may have several 
tens of men, and another several hundreds. They wait to em- 
bark together, and are all shipped to foreign countries, where 
they are resold, for perhaps over a hundred dollars a head. . . . 
But how were these men seduced? Plainly at the outset, be- 
cause they tire often taken in by swindlers, who would address 
them as follows : ' I have a relative who keeps a carpenter-shop 
at Macao. By my.reconmiending you to this shop, you wiu 
receive, in the first year, a few moce per month for your wages. 
Your apprenticeship will expire at the end of three years. In 
that case your wages monthly will be four dollars.' Upon 
seeing a neat slender fellow, he would say : * I should like to 
recommend you to a foreign house as a servant.' Meeting with 
the stout and strong, he says : * There are men who would 
furnish you with a capital, and I should like to go with you to 
California.' Finding his vibtim wealthy, talented, and young, 
he would accost him and say : * I should like to accompany you 
to see the sights, and take you with me to a refreshment room.' 
. . . When once the simpletons credit his fair speeches, they are 
then forthwith accompanied by him through Howquas St. in 
Canton, where they step on board a Macao fast boat, that serves 
as a jail for criminals. On the next day they are hurried down 
to Macao, where, upon landing, they are taken to the barra- 
coons ; in these they are taught what to say ; and as they pass 
muster or examination, they are not permitted to cry aloud. 

'' Though some reached this hell upon earth against their 
own inclinations, yet they could not help it. For this reason 
some undertook to climb our walls, but were recaptured by 
foreign devils, and were accordmgly flogged to death D^ore the 
rest as a wanung. In one of these barracoons, some haye even 
gone so far as to commit suicide by hanging themselves. .1 
have known ten such cases." 
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Lnagitte a vessel loaded with from four hundroi to 
one thousand of these poor deluded wretches, sailing 
pa a four months voyage, through every extreme of 
temperature, to a land of perpetual bondage! Of 
course mutinies oceur and slaughter ensues. Take 
for example the awful tragedy on board 

THE COOUE SmP WAVERLT. 

This ship was owned I believe by parties in Boston, 
and chartered by others dwelling in that goodly city. 
It sailed from Siaatou. She put into Manilla, on 
account of the death of her master, Oct. 24, 1855. 
Sie was ordered to Cavito> some six miles distant, for 
sanitary inspection. The eoolies were mutinous. The 
acting master sought help from the Spanish authorities, 
but they refused it till it was too late. We will let 
him tell ihe story from the logi-book : — 

** At ckven, a. m., the coolie cooks come off and refused to 
cook any longer, without tbey could get thoir wages paid down 
every montb. I promised I should do all I could when I gat 
on shore ; but that would not satisfy them, and all the coolies 
came afb for the intention to kill mo and Mr. Weeks. I got the 
men all afb and got the arms on deck, and they commenced to 
Aow fight. I killed about four or five, and drove them all . 
down below, in between decks. . At throe p. m., I was obliged 
to get water on deck. I w^t down and found they had broke 
the loek on the cistern hatch, and had ^ bold of some of the 
provisions. There was 6no of them wkch was very impudent, 
and I killed him. At 4 p. h. I found they were breaking the 
forward hatch, and two of tiiem stood on the stof® ; tried with 
all their strength to come on deck, but I shoved them down and 
dint the hatches again. Watched the ship, inside and out. At 
8 p. M., set the watch, with an aflSoer and six men. 

" St«K%, October i28L . ; • At 12, midoight^ between die 
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t27tli and SBth of October, took off the hatches for 'to lefc the 
coolies come on deck again. Got some laptejiis and wen^ down 
myself for to get them up ; but to our astonishment found that 
they had mur&red one another. They had broken the bar^^f 
the hatches, and broke two- or th*ce of the after bunks down, 
which they had used for vfeapons. It^as aa 9.wf^l jsi^ht to 
look at ; some were hanging by the neck, some were slioyed 
down into the tanks, some had their throats cut, and the greater 
part of them were strangled to death. I went to work and 
took all the bodies on tleck, and prbvid^d some water for the 
, living ones, which were all the poorest and sickliest on board>the 
ship. At three p. m., the government steamer came down a,nd 
•anchored a cable's length from us, and sent her two large Wl8 
alongside, for to discharge the dead bodies into. Gt)t throng 
by ten, p.m." 

Upon this recital Hon. T. D. Elliot, in a speech ik 
the House of Representatives at Washington, Jan. IS, 
1882, remarks : — 'i 

**Thu3 these men, confined be?t?wrteen decks for twelv^'cn* 
fourteen hours, without air, without light, without water, swea^g 
and dying, were rendered insane by their sufferings, until, like 
maddened animals, they rose and entered upon the work of i^elf- 
destruction. From twelve o'clock at night until ten o'clock 
the next day, they wero at work discharging dead coolies from 
that prison house, on board the American ship Waverty, €»• 
ga^ed ill the pursuit of a business which no law had appro2»ched 
wim its condemnation, and which, I hesitate not to say, presents 
scenes worse than we have had of tho slave-trade, -r- worse, fsa 
worse, than the horrors of the middle, passage. . The suffcrmff^ 
despair, agony, and death portray^ by that captain himself, in 
the log-book of the ship, mako up a'story asfearfol as any which 
the history of crime 6an furnish. . . i The history of this coolio 
trade from 1855 down to the present time is a continuoxfes his- 
tory of mutiny, insubordination, suffering and death. . . . The^ 
cargoes of coolies are bought up at about ei^t dollars apiece, 
on the coast of China, and are sold at Havana at from tiro 
hundred and eighty to four hundred dollars &head. Yes, 6i^» 
•nd^d by Americans ; sold on accofunt-i^ saerclnints, cold' by 
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*iqibHii8 of American Tessels, and no kw up to this tiaie baa 
b^n mado to reaeb them. 

'* I doabt if it can ba found in tbe btatoiy of tbe slave-trade 
m its worst days that greater atrocities baro been committed, 
tUmt greater yiolations of the hiws of God and humanity have 
oeconed, than are disdoeed in these documents to whidi I have 
referred the House. 

" Dr. Parker states that 6,388 coolies were shipped from Swa- 
tou in a single year. Mr. Breck, in a letter rcceiitly communi- 
cated to this House by the President, dated Swatou, 6th of 
March, 1861, says : — 

" * For many years, this has been the important opium port 
of Ohoia, and the wicked impositwns and practices growing out 
of this, at the tune, illegal traihc,. can hardly be realized* In 
addition to that, it is estimated that from this district, and ship- 
ped from this port, between foety and ftfty thousand coolies 
haye been seduced, stolen and taken lo Havana and the Chin- 
cba Ishoids, not.ofb ow wnoM has £vxr retubitip.V ... 

** I should like to see figured up the profits of a voyage of 
this kind by a ship like the Flora Temple, that splendid New 
York (dipper shipof two thousand tons, With one thousand 4X)0* 
lies on board. They cost eight dolors when th^y are caught, 
and may cost when lapded about twenty five dollars each. 
Then they are sold at prices varying from $200 to $400. And 
of all the thousands of men who have been stolen from China 
and enislavod at Ibivana, wje have yet to read,, the gtory of the 
first man who has returned to hia home. , , 

** Now, sir, as to the number of these ^loolies. ,Thc report 
to which I have referred contains a statistical table showing the 
otumb^ of coolies shipped to Cuba lakmei between the years 
1847 and J 850. Tho"*wholo number of vessels employed in 
the trade during that time between the different ports of China, 
— and, mainly, I suppose, the illegal port of Swatou, — end 
^ba, was 116, the aggregate tonnage being l)0,816.i Dnriig 
Ihat time, there weve^Jty thmuqfidone hundred and ,<wn^y- 
three (50,123) coolies shipped from Ghma, f^rt^/t wo thousand 
five hundred and one (42,531) landed in Cuba, and seven 
thoosasid six hundred, and twenty-two (7,622) kiUcd by dis- 
ease- luid violonco between the departure of tho vessel from 
Gfaioii^ Mk4 jbcff anival in Cuba, '[[his table does not include pne 
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or tiro (Cargoes landed in tl^ same year, wbieh oamcfb the i 



gate up to 50,880. The deaths during that time were 7,842,; 
* ** The Flora Temple sailed in 1869, having on hoaid a erew 
of fifty men, and a cargo of 850 coolies. There was a mutiny 
^at sea. Then the ship struck and was wrecked. The officers 
and orew left her, and of the coolies who were on board not a 
soul survived." 

I need not detain the reader with a further recital 
of these horrors. The speech of Mr. Elliot gives other 
facts and full references to public documents which r6- 
hearse the infamies of this trade. One fact may be 
noted, — that, though the attention of the American 
government was .called to the matter by a resolution 
passed in Congress April 7, 1856, a bill prohibiting the 
trade was not passed until five years later^ January 15, 
1862. A bill reported in 1860 was objected/to by Mr. 
Burnett of Kentucky ; he wishing to debatQ it, " as it 
•might by possibility affect some of his eoastituents, 
■who, as he declared, had some coolie labbrers upon 
a their plantations J^ * 

The extent of this traffic may not be fully known, 
put if from the single port of Swatou forty or fifty 
thousand coolies were sednced, stolen, and shipped ; if 
the single island of CUiba 'received over fifty thousand 
of them in twelve yfears ; if in that time 116 veseols vrdre 
engaged in the business under the American flag, tlio 
boasted "stars and stripes," — we may judge that the 
evil was one of terrible magnitude, t 

* Mr. Elliot's Speech. . > 

t IlaTing occasion to mention this abomination puMkly, I wtto jn- 
fonncd by a reputable and candid Chtistian gentleman tbnt Mt*. S— 
of the ftnA ors— & -^, of Boi^ton/^Was laig^y enga^ ta^^M'-««^o 
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And yet through all this time golden-tongued orar 
tors and yelvet-tongued preachers have been prating of 
the millennial day just dawning on the earth; and 
their pride has culminated in rant and rhapsody about 
the glorious old flag, the flag of the /r^e, which has 
waved over four millions of bondmen at home, over 
fifty thousand kidnapped coolies in the last twelve 
years, and also, it is said, in the brief space of seven- 
teen months, over eighty-three vessels engaged in the 
iLfrican slave-trade ! 

Do we, can we, wonder that God judges this hypo- 
critical nation for their iniquity, and that their banner, 
BO defiled and blotted, is trampled in the dust ? Is 
there a God ? Does he judge and punish ? Then let 
us bear his indignation with humility^ for we have 
sinned against hi^ laws. 

And yet this tells sadly of the moral tone of the 
Christian world to-day. The men that commit these 



txaM, ami was npt only president cf a great mcrcantUo association, bat 
was also a member, " in good and regular standing/' in the Old — 
Clinrcb, — •* tha same churcb/' said mj informant, •* of which I am a 
mcmT)ci' ; and he has never been dealt with or expelled." Doubtless 
this church, which is orthodox "after the sttaitest soct,^' would hav© 
tomcd him out at short notico had lio denied any of tha mysteries of 
their creed, but as long as the mint and anise and cummin were faith- 
fully tithed what need was there of making trouble about the weightier 
matters of justice, judgment, and the fcjar of God ? Besides, a man 
engaged in, this business cpuld pay rent for a first-class pew in church, 
and, perhaps, give ten dollars to send missionaries to the heathrnll 
One cannot liclp feeling thankful that such a concern as this to wliich 
he belongs should go into Insolvency, thus illustrating the proverb that 
**what is got over the devil's bad^goes under his belly," oven if the 
fMOrti^ caaqer^ed i^re jn^embers d, thi^^chun^. 
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^noTimties are not driven forth in infamy from society, 
or from the church. They arc not cursed with shame 
and everlasting contempt. The public sentiment 
seems to forgive or palliate all other sins, so long as 
they are not guilty of poverty ^ on the principle that 
*' it is a dreadful thing to be wicked, but it is worse to 
be poorT Such is Christendom ; a race of men who, 
in too iliany instances, are confident that they can 
serve God and mammon, but who are careful to servo 
mammon first. Such is America, with all its boast^ 
ing, to-day. If we turn to Europe, or Asia, or Africa, 
we may find less light, but is there less sin, except aii 
there is less opportunity for it ? 

But I must leave this subject. I have been exam- 
ining the boasted morality of America and England, — 
those fountains of power, of commerce, and of intelli- 
gence ; those defenders of the faith, those upholders 
of Christianity, those professors of godlin6fss, the send- 
ers forth of missionaries, of Bibles, of tracts; the 
good nations, the wise, the great, the nlighty nations 
of the world. 

I charge iJiem with the blackest crimes that have 
disgraced humanity ; with oppression, robbery, rapine, 
fraud, and murder, — and all for gold. Have I made 
good the charge? I charge them with deep-rooted, 
mgrained, unprincipled covetousness and selfishness. 
Are they not guilty? I belie Vo the crimes of Chris- 
tendom are unparalleled in all ages. What was the 
Egyptian bondage of 600,000 Israelites, compared 
with the cruel rule of American slaveholders, who 
still, amid the plagues of God, re^de to let theili 
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«^ad bondmen go ? What was the opiH^ssion of 
Babylon, Persia, or Rome, compared with British 
tyranny iu India ? What was Tamerlane's pyramid of 
oinety thousand human hcad^ piled among the ruins 
of B^dad, compared with the sweltering carcas6e3 of 
four hundred thousand opium-eaters which Britain 
pUes in the deep gulf of agony and death every year ? 

I cannot recall the accusation. Gladly would I do 
it, but it is written as with an iron pen by the rocord4 
ing angel's hand in that supreme court where black 
men Juwe rights which white men are ''bound to 
respect," and where no man scofis at the Almighty's 
"Higher Law." 

And these nations that I have cited are not the 
worst, but the best of the world. This is not Heathen* 
4oip, but Christendom, These are the nations that 
are named "Christian." These are the nations in 
whose elections Christians are invited to votCj and for 
whose support, when God's judgments fall lilce thun- 
derbolts upon them, C/Mi$tians are exhorted to Jiffht. 
These are the good noMons : what, then, are the bad 
ones? These are the^ best, — what, then, can the 
worst be ? 

I qharge, then, upon the .most civilized, religious, 
boastful, i^A self-righteous nations in the world, the 
perpetration of crimes of the blacjcest ^ie; crimen 
that only mighty and civilized and commercial nations 
could commit ; crimes that disgrace humanity, blacken 
civilization, insult Christianity, ruin mankind, and 
offend God ; crimes whose mainspring and object is 
that inordinate lust for gold, that covetousness which 
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Is idolatry, that love of money which is " a root ofaU 
eviir 

I do not take individual cases; I pass over the 
greed of gain, the mad zeal for wealth, the specula- 
tion and peculation, the political bribery, the public 
plundering, the preaching for money, praying for 
money, and singing for money in the church, and all 
the countless facts that betoken a money-loving age ; 
but I have taken nations^ with the vast schemes of 
unrighteousness which have had their willing con- 
nivance or most solemn sanction and permission; and 
from these I conclude our age is marked by the lov© 
of money beyond all other ages. 

I mark this as one of the special ^' signs of our 
TIMES." I turn to the Holy Word, and read, 2 Tim. 
iii. 2, " This know also, that in the last days pbbii/* 
0U3 TIMES shall come. For men shall bo lovers of 

THEIR OWN SELVES, COVETOITS." " SeLP-LOVERS and 

MONEY-LOVERS." " This day is this scripture fulfilled 
in your ears." Where, then^ are we to-day ? Is not 
this scripture fulfilled in our ears ? Are we not now 
amid the gathering dangers of " the last days ? " Is 
not human wickedness reaching its climax ? Are W6 
not near the end of God's long-sufiering and of man's 
iniquity ? Are we not in the last days of a covetous 
and sinful world ? 



CHAPTER V. 
BOASTFULNESS AND PRIDE, 

The present age seems to be an age of bombast — of 
proud and baseless boasting. Go where you will^ 
thiDre is a spirit of self-gratiUation and sclf-praisOy 
which argues litjtle modesty aud less true worth. 

From the merchant, who sells his goods by lying 
advertisements, wluch are mere boasting and littlo 
else, — ^from the man who peddles Yankee notions 
from a tin-cart, to the lying lawyer, or the statesman 
or senator who talks for buncombe in the forum, it is 
the same intolerable egotism. When men are " loyers 
of their own selves," they gxq naturally, boasters^ Men 
boast of talents and strength and skill and .power. 
Men boast of warlike prowess, of capacity for indulr 
genee, of criminal excesses, of despoiled virtue, and 
of broken hearts. Men tell what they have done, can 
do, or will do some time, They are proud. They 
have great notiops.crf their own importance. They 
give their alms amid a flojarish of tri^mpets, and oven 
oflTer their prayers with a reporter ready to tell through 
the newspaper bow " eloquently " thqf " addressed the 
throne of the heavenly grace." 

Especially do we see this boasting aggregated in 
nations. America boasts of liberty, and declares that 

105 
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all men are created free and equal, and invites to her 
shores the oppressed of every land ; and yet this lib- 
erty-loving nation has held its foot on the necks of 
four million slaves, and only the intolerable aggressions 
of the robber race haVe stirred ;up others to wipe oflF 
the deadly shame. Britain boasts of her freedom from 
the accursed crime of slavery, wliilo iout millions of 
her people live by the cotton trade, and five-sevenths 
of the cotton is raised by American slaves. GhurcAes 
boast of their numbsrs, counting good, bad, and in4 
different, and numbering thousands for their glory 
whose presence is to them a curse and shame. They 
boast of their revivals, and publish glowing sketches 
of common-place facts, of tlieir wealth, thdr archi^ 
tecture, their music and their greatness; They say 
that they are rich arid increased in goods, and have 
need of nothing, and they know not that they are poor 
and miserable and blind and naked. 

Men ndake the most of an outside show. Every*- 
thing done must be reported, published, blazed aaatd 
trumpeted abroad. The rascalities occurring are kept 
out of sight ; the best side is brought to view. Iniqui- 
ties are concealed rather than repented of in sack- 
cloth and ashes, and the maoliinery moves on, to aJl 
appearance, smoothly, while beneath the- whole febric 
is undermined, until ruin and dissoluticm €ire inmu- 
nent. 

But leaving these more limited illustrations of the 
boasting of this age, lot us turn our attention to the 
one great special boast of the inhabitants of Christen- 
dom, — I mean their boast of 
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PROGRESSION. 

This has become the peculiar glorying of tiik age, 
its PB06BE3S. Man is held to be progressiye in his 
tendencies ; the age is progresdve ; the world is pror 
gressive ; and, in a little while, the " good time " will 
have come, and the world will be saved widioat a 
Saviour, redeemed without a Bedeemer, and renewed 
iFithout a QoA. 

Of course, a disoussion of the progression of iS^ 
race involves the question as to their primal condi- 
fion, — their starting point. Hence certain ones — 
philoec^hsrs, too wise to believe in the existence of a 
creating Deity, and too shrewd to accept any article of 
fidth which is not perfectly reasonable to them — have 
in some way learned or concluded that man origi-f 
i^ly was a-iharino creaturo, a moUusk, an oyster, a 
clam, or something of that kind. After ages of ^^ pro* 
gre^ion," the race im|n:oved, until the ancestors of 
these sages arrived at the high estates of tadpoles or 
poUywogs, and jat length attained to the superior dig- 
nity of the amphibia, in Iho shape of full-grown bull*- 
fpogs* Proceeding upward, the next grade led them 
within the confines of monkeydoin, where^ after s^i^ 
talning the various: relatioBS of "freshmen,'' "sopho- 
moire," "junior," and.*' senior," op monkey, baboon, 
orang-outang and gorilla, they arrived at manhood ; 
and thence passing froni the sayaga to a barbarous 
condition ; from barbarism and lieathenism to ctvilizar 
tion and Christianity 9 and from^ Christianity onward 
to in&leli1y,iabteti|^^iind spipt^^qqabg; tili^y are 
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graduated by death, and come to occupy a loftier 
sphere among other congenial spirits, and thence they 
return to this world to devote their energies to vari- 
ous sublime and important occupations, such as kick- 
ing over chairs, breaking tables, knocking out impor- 
tant nonsense and lies, with a small admixture of 
unimportaiit truth, and illusla'ating, through tho aid 
of mediums of varied character and variable morality, 
how soon fools and their money can be parted ia this 
mundane sphere. Such seems to be the genealogy of 

, THE TADPpW3 VARIETY OP THE GENUS HOMO. 

, This sublime view of the exalted origin of liujnan- 
ity-^-so consistent with the loftiest ideas of human 
dignity, so comprehensible, reasonable, and plausible, 
60 free from the slightest admixture of improbability, 
religious ianaticism or common sense J ^ is but a^ 
elongated version of the ancient doctrine of ths 
transmigration of the soul ; only, while, in this case, 
the race gradually rises by such slow processes that 
individuals lose the bene&t i of the change, in tJuU 
case the soul of a hog leaped at once into the body 
of a. mean man, or vice versa; and, for aught I know, 
the spirit of an owl, after giving its laist dying hoot, 
waked up next morning yelling aaid kicking in the 
body of a young philosopher, who, after making Mn^ 
self famous in tho earth for his wisdom^ reappeared 
in his next' transmigration, with four legs, long ears, a 
loud voice, and a speciai appetite for thistles; and so 
passed on through the whole eirde of being, and ai 
iast .lapsed io^p oiiginal and iinpersoCKiiL ^thar.^ (X 
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course the tjionghtfol observer will note how becmti- 
fully this theory of progression tallies vAih the actual 
condition of mankind, and will not wonder that so 
many philosophers act like monkeys, when the con- 
nection between the monkey and the philosopher is so 
intimate and so easily defined ! 

Now, if this be the true doctrine of the origin of 
the human species, then, of couree, ** progression " is 
an estsA>li6hed fact. For, surely, the philosophers are 
as far in advance of their monkey grandfathers, as 
those were superior to their tadpole great-grandfathers. 
So that, if any philosopher insists that his humanity 
is of the t^idpolo variety, and can^ originally from the 
sublime splendors of the frog-pond or fee oyster4)ed, 
why, of ^urse, he has '^ progressed," and "pro- 
gressed" amazihgly, — has done well, "very weM, 
considering ^ the chance he has had ! *And if this 
be the stMrting-point for humanity, the race hav6 pro- 
gressed, in some directions, at least. For arguments 
sakQy 

I GBAirr.THEM THFTR CLAIM. 

I do not propose to argue this great question at 
present ; I confess my incompetence to perform such 
a task. For the moment, I would admit allHhat the 
philosophers clai^i for themselves. I have no wish to 
rob them of any ancestral glories or heraldic' dignities 
frhic* they may trace through the long lines of their 
paternal gorillas, orang-outangs, monkeys, baboons, 
and polly wogs ; I grant them their claim, alid much 
godd may it do tl$em. But for my own self, ond fbr 
' humanity at large, I plead a higher ori^, e^en in 

10 
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-the poirer of aa Almi^y Qreator^^ a great First 
Gatt«e; for I read beiievingly tire Scripture record 
tiiat 

THE LORD GOD FORMED MAN OF THE DtJST OF THE GROUND. 

And if man came from the Creator's hands, a crea- 
ture good, and fair, and blees^^ then what beowies of 
the " progressioB " of. the uaQe ? ; ^If man was good at 
first, surely he is not now better, but wor^e* His 
course is downward, m^ not npwajfd; fgr ^o>r vio^ 

. sin, disease, and misery, tell that th^ race< a& a race, 
are defective, imperfect, and frai}. If ij be elided 
still that man, with all Ms infirmities and imperfeo* 
tions, is yet, and has been^ for the past ages, ppogres^ 

-ive in his character, the question then a^iSfes, what 

jtnust he have been at ^jfirst ? -SiCfwlayr ^wn, did he 
$iart? If God made him a 9^^, im4 not a monkey, 
what kind pf a man was he, to need six tiv^sa^ 
y^ajcs of " prOfre^^ion" to bripg him u,p to. his present 
condition of ignorance, misery, barbarity, and parti^ 
and limited. rexceUence ? i And - there ^ arises another 

:gr^ve question: What kind pf a Creator mu^t ff9 be, 
whose work, after six thousand years of improvemeniy 
is no ;l|etter than are toiankind, as a race, to-day? 

,Must not a Creator, whose work, after six thousand 
years' " progr^sion," is yet so imperfeqt, . be either 
weak, ignorant, or wicked ? These are questions that 
stand in the way of this " progressive " theorifsing, and 
provoke the inquiry, whether, after all our searclringf 
vfQ ^hall not be forced to say witti the wise^ of BHm, 
•* l4}^ tlii$ &My horn Ifomif tf^t God h^ ^MAP?. mm 
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UftttCiHT; but Tftinr have sought out hant nnrjaraoNs '*. ? 
♦•JSfcc/. vu, 29. 

But let us see what are the actual foots con- 
cerning the progression of this boasting world ? The 
world progresses, does it ? Let us see the proof, and 
let it not be from a mere local glance ; let us look 
at the toorld^ if wo will know whether the loorld is 
progressing so gloriously or not. 

The population of the world is estimated by C. P. 
W. Diettericiy who k at the head of the statistical de- 
partmesit at Berlin, Prussia, at dbout twelye hundred 
and eighty^ight millions (1,288,000,000). Let us 
note their location and national characteristics, and 
thua inform ourselves concerning their progress and 
condition. We will take a look at 

EUBOPE, 

with its two himdred and seventy-two millions (272,- 
000^000) of people. Wb glance first at Russia, with 
its sixty-two millions (62,000,000), of whom, until 
after the middle of the nineteenth century, twenty-two 
million five hundred and sixty-three thousand and 
e^hty*«ix (22,563,086) , or more than one-third of tlie 
whole number, ^ere serfe, sold with the lands that 
feey inhabited, white the others were, as a nation, 
stoMd, tyrannical, and brutal ; where religion is main- 
ly but a form, ted where the British and Foreign. Bible 
Society has long beian prohibited from circulating the 
Word of God ; where the government is absolute and 
autocratical, and where few tings ever die without the 
aid trf violence orpdfeott } where patriots are banished 
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to Siberia, and where humble Ohristiahs aa-e driven 
away by thousands to the far-off shores of tho Bl^ 

' Sea ; where rule is stringent and freedom is unknown ; 
and where, true to imperial and national traditions, 
the great national purpose is future wars, and victo- 
ries, and scenes of carnage. In view of these facts, is 

' Russia so very progressive ? 

From Russia we turn to Austria, with its thirty-six 
million (36,398,620) inhabitants; and as the shade 

-of Poland haunts Russia, so the ghost of murdered 
Hungary flings itself' in the path of this old grim and 
perjured despotism. Is Austria, the upholder of 

^papac)'', the subverter of Hungary, the scourger of 
women and tho murderer of patriots, — is Austrk 
progressing ? How much ? 

From Austria wo go to France, where are also thirty- 
six million (36,039,364) inhabitants ; where tho gov- 

-drnm^nt lias ; for generations swung pendulous from 

livnarchy to monaxdhy, from liberty to tyranny, &om a 

[reign of terror to a reign of tyrants; Franco, now 
ruled by a man of ability, energy, and perjury ; France, 
gay, immoral, infidel, papal, scientific^ artistic, politk, 
polite, and the^ terror of her neighbors ; Frjmce, tvidi 
her military preparations, her mighty armaments, her 
warlike drilL Has France progressed? Prom the 
French coins o: 1848 the legend of " Liberte, Equalite, 
et Fraternite " has been removed to give place to the 
name and effigy of Napoleon III., and the shadow 
of progressive freedom has been superseded by the 
strength of a» military rule. 

Passing across the channel to <jtr^at Britain aiid Ite- 
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land, with their populatioa of twenty-seven milUosis 
(27,4§8,863), we do find progression, it is true. Arts, 
sciences, and literature flourish here ; Bible societies 
and missionary societies prosper here ; and there is, 
certainly, in some desirable respects, a real progress. 
But look at Ireland, groimd down by the exactions of 
tiie Catholic priest and the British tax-gatherer ; where 
squalor, misery, and poverty only prepare for famine, 
pestilence, and death. Surely, Ireland is no land to 
glory in to-day. Look again at England, with its ter- 
riWy oppressive taxation ; with its vast war debt ; with 
ks poverty-stricken milUons ; with its ignorance, misery 
and filth ; with its hundred and five thousand (105,* 
000) criminals at large ; with its abodes of infamy 
and darkness, worse than the vilest dens of heathen* 
dom ; with its Saint Giles, where in a space 700 yards 
in circumference two hundred and forty prostitutes : 
can be found ; with its corruptions so great, that in 
1852 there were bom 55,000 illegitimate children with- 
in the United Kingdom ; where the rich grow richer, 
and the poor grow poorer ; where " a nation sleeps 
storing on heaps of gdd:" — is ffiat the land of 
progress ? 

True, there is progress. There is progress in mili* 
t^j science, for England dare not let France outstrip 
her in that. There is progress in manufacturing, for 
more than a hundred millions of dollars' worth of 
slave-raised cotton is annually worked up in British 
fectcMfies, by persd^is whose lot is itself but a little way 
from slavery. There is progress in power, for has not 
fiifliaK MIm 'btoeatfa h^ an&a atii^ by her guile ? 

10* 



Tbere U progress in wealth, for millioiis are tonuallf 
wrung from beggared India and trembling China, fijr 
Christian England's us^. There is progress in traffic, 
for Britain annually raises and sells the opium that 
murders nearly eleven hundred Chinese every day, 
Tbere is progress in religion, for British mechanics, it 
is said, make idols for the heathen to worship, and 
British gold supports or aids more idols and idol-tem- 
ples in the Bombay Presidency in India than there are 
places of Christian worship in all Great Britain. Ah, 
there is progress, it is true ; but is it not progress 
towards perdition ? Alas for Britain, that " bulwark 
of Protestantism." if this is her actual character. 

From Britain we pass to Prussia, with its sev^nte«i 
miUions (17,089,407) of inhabitants, its standing army 
of five hundred and twenty-five thousand (525,000) ; 
and in its ri^d rule and military aptitudes we see little 
tokens of tiie progress of peace principles in the world. 

In Turkey, where eighteen million&*(18,740,000) of 
people smoke, and idle, and plunder ; in Spain, where 
seventeen miUions (17,518,000) are in Roman Catho^ 
lie darkness and beneath sad misrule; in Portugal, 
the Sicilies, and the Papal States, where revolution 
and restibsaness. prevail ; in Sardinia, Bavaria^ smd the 
Netherlands; In Switzerland, Sweden, Norway or 
Denmark, where there is no ff^^t cause for bpa&ting ; 
— surely, when all these countries are canvassed and 
all their good and bad set one. against the other, we do 
not see cause for. immense .gratulatioa concerning: the 
progressive condition of Europe. 

But admitting all thi^t can l)e. claimed jka Boxq^ 
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vhose' nations are so often engaged in bloody wars, 
and whose greatest improvements are often found in 
the line of blood and carnage, we will pass to another 
grand division of the globe, namely, to 

ASIA. 

Asia is said to have a population ox seven hundred 
and fifty-five million souls (755,000,000), or more 
than one-hi^ of the entire population of the globe. 
Has Asia progressed? When? Where? How? Shall 
we turn to China, that seat of a most ancient civiliza- 
tbn, where they printed books, made gunpowder, and 
discovered the mariner's compass, long before progres- 
sive Europe ever heard of such things,— can we say 
that China has really progressed ? True, her ports are 
open to commerce, but against her will, and that the 
British may find a.market for stolen opiuin and slave- 
nused cotton goods. True, there are ninety-one mis- 
sionaries in China, at some fourteen stations; but 
then more than a thousand Chinese die daily, poisoned 
by opium. Vice, ignorance, falsehood, and heathenish 
corruptions and idolatries pervade the vast empire. 
And Bayard Taylor informs us that those exceptional 
immoralities which are the horror and disgrace of 
other lands are here but the common level of Chi- 
nese viciousness, beneath the surface of which there 
are depths of pollution too horrible and sickening to 
be explored and described ; where rebellion convulses, 
the empire to its centre, and where the most horrible 
barbarities are committed under sanction of law, and 
wifli flie concurrence «f Qpium-»elling and pr^gr^ 
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sire Christian nations.* No one will poretend thilr 
Cliina is progressing ; but yet the Chinese empire conR 
prises, in its four or five hundred million souls, one- 
fourth of the whole human race which are said to 
be so " progressive " in their tendencies. 

Shall we turn to the East Indies, where a hundred 
aaid seventy millions (170,000,000) sit in the daifcnfegs 
c^ old superstitions and beneath the debasements of 
tyranny and misrule ? or to the Indian Archipelago, 
with its eighty millions (80,000,000) of people ? to 
Hindoostan, with its fifteen million (15,000,000)? or 
to Asiatic Turkey, with as many more? Where^ 

* I clip the foUowmg from the Boston Evening Traveller of Aagnst 
2 A, 1862. Does this indicate the "progress " of the face ? 

" The English and French . . . have been delivering up Chinese 
rebels to the impprial authorities, and witnessing tlie terrible modes of 
punishment adopted 'hy those anthorities. Innocent yonng women 
were among the yictims> and so were infants. not a year old. Xlie an- 
ental races -are most cruel in their punishment, and the Chinese, as being 
among tlie most eastern of the Easterns, are the worst of the Children 
of the Sun iii the matter of cruelty ; and yet EngUs|rmen and Fitmchmcn 
cbuld aet as special conBl^aHcs to these aiin^stmck devils ! . i. • The d^ 
t|ul9 o£ ijho executions of di^ Taeping3 arc such as could )QOt havo beea 
imagined, onp would think, in the infernal regions. And yet Knglish- 
ipen and Frenchmen 'assisted' at them -^ ' assisted ' in" the French 
sense, which ifteanithat they looked on and enjoyed cruelties whkli tlio 
ntfieracnco of but onowocd of theirs might have prevented^ The trea^ 
mcnt oi the female prisoners was worse tlian that which some English 
women experienced at the hands of Sepoys in the Indian mutiny days. 
. . . The girls and young women, the former being in some instances 
not above ten yeais eld, were treated .by ruffians appointed to tho horri- 
ble task as the young daughter of Scjanus was tixiatcd by lliccxeca- 
tioper before he strangled her, according to Tacitus (Ann. v.. 9). Such 
are the doings of cliivalrous France and of pious and moral ^n^land. 
The (uie ia the Tartofib and tbei otli^ &6 ISSMhnk^^^ the Uatioaa.'^ 
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among all these hordes of fallen men, do we find the 
. basis for this babbie of progression ? 

And what shall wo say of Africa, with its two hun- 
dred millions (200,000,000) of savages and barbarians ? 
What shall we say of America, with its fifty or sixty 
milHons, with its bondage, its fierce sectionalism, its 
rebellion, its treason, its bloodshed, its butchery, it^ 
fruitless striving, and its treasured hates ? Surely, we 
see littte cause for boasting here, either among the 
dominaht races of the Northern hemisphere, or the 
debased, unstable, and effete nationalities cf the South. 
The slave-trade has flourished amid the civilizatioii of 
the nineteenth century ; the coolie trade has vied with 
it in horrors ; the opium trade, and the rum trade,* and 
flie tobacco trade, gof to swell the dark catalogue of 

* Tho temperance moyement, with all its moral and Icga^ ii^trmneQ* 
^tlesji £eu1s to arrest this evil. It is on tho increase. In the United 
States alone, 'the census statistics inform us that ** the raalt liquors pro- 
dttced in 1 850 were yalued at $6^725,000. In 1 861 , tlie amonni is 3,235^- 
000 buteti, y^lved at ilS^iOQO.OQQ, or more than three times < greater. 
.The apjrituouf liquors in 1850 were yalued at $15,770,240, and in 1860 the 
prjjKJuct is 86^000,000 gallons, valued at $23,500,000.**' This gives nearly 
three gallons of ardent spirits yearly to every persotl la ihe eotratry. 
The inereata ia immeaiey ttad. liie-qaiitity is said to. he rHe ahnost be- 
yond description. 

t In 1839, tlio tfnited States eensus reports 400,000 acres of tobacco 
raised ; at 600 llfs. to the acre the product would be 240,000,000 lbs.' annu- 
ally, estimated yaluc $13,982,686. ' Prof. Brewer states that one ctop of 
tabacco itfjures tlie soil as much as dcven crops of wheat. The demand 
iicreases fiistcr than tho supply. Opium is added to the finer kinds of 
tobacco hy the manufacturier. In 1854, the world consumed 253,000,- 
,000 kilogrammes (a kHogramme being a little over two pomidff), or 
nearly nine ounces for eafeh infdividtMd. In 1856, Sngi^nd used 15,00(1,- 
too kHogtammes, or 3S,oaO,OO0^H)d., which coat $40,000,000. In Hnm- 
bttrg/ ^,000 €igitt»-a«i^«th(*ed-daily. If tofeaiciroontitoi th*^^» 
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human debs^(ement8. If , we go to the islands of the 
sea, — to Australia, with its two millions (2,000,000) 
jof peofde, or to the smaller islands of the Pacific, — do 
we see great tokens of progress ? 

We see savages, vile enough before, rendered even 
more drunken, dissolute, and debauched, by inter- 
course with the civilized world. We hear the wish 
from missionaries there that. there might never another 
ship touch their shores. True, there are sojoie epots 
where the gospel of Christ has wrought gloriously for 
the salvation of the people. There is a Earatonga^ 
perluips the fairest mission grouQd in the world. But 
why ? Raratonga has no harbor where vessels can lie 
at anchor J a^d.so escapes the daj)ravation. which results 
from the intercourse with th§i progressive and civilized 
boasters, whose very presence is pollution, defilement, 
and corruption. 

^ We have made the circuit of the globe, and what 
tecomes of this babble of progression of which we 
have heard ? What does it all amount to ? What are 
the people of the age who thus boast themselves against 
aU other Ages ? Are they not " boasters ? '' Is not thbir 
boasting the fruit of pride, and ^selfishness, and igno- 

cent. of nicotme, tben more than 15|000,000 lbs; of that poison are used 
daily. A few drops of it in a concentrated form will cause death. In 
Denmark, the consamption is 70 ounces to each person ; in Belgiom, 
73 ounces ; in America, much more. It is reckoned that 100,000,000 
persons smoke; some 200,000 in New York smoke cigars ; at four cts. a 
eigar, smoking two each daj, the cost of this would be $16,000 daily, or 
$5,840,000 yearly. There are 900^000,000 cigars, made in ISew. Toik 
- yearly, amounting, at four cepts each, to $36,000,000. How much of 
ihi» is fised by church-members ? Hpw much d6 they give (pr iii|s^ioas 
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,rance ? True, the world has progressed in some direo- 
tious.* Britain has {progressed, but has Babylon? 
Ameriea has progressed, but has Assyria ? Europe has 
progressed, but has Asia ? Has Africa ? And e¥en the 
progressive nations, with all their eflFort, cannot recover 
some of the arts and sciences of tiie ages gone by. Yet 
there is progress in knowledge, power, and skill ; but 
how often it is a progress in material wealth and mor- 
al poverty ; in material power and moral weakness ; 
in material greatness and moral littleness. Sure "^ 
are that the Christendom which boasts so much and 
prov^ so little, demonstrates one thing : that we are 
/'in the last days," when " men shall be boastbbs." — 
2 Tim. iii. 1, 2. Ah, boastful Christendom, " Thou 
sayest, I am rich and increased with goods, and have 
need of nothing; and knowest not that thou art 
wretched, and miserable, and poor, and blind, and 
naked." — Rev* iii. 17. 

And is not pride prevalent to-day ? — pride of every 
kind : religious pride, political pride, pecuniary pride, 
national pride, social pride, {Hride of every grade and 
class, from the £allen angel to the fallen man ? No 
man who has lived to wear gray hairs can fail to mark 
the great increase in that luxurious extravagance 
which marks " the pride of life," within the last few 
years. Prom it springs poverty, impurity, licentious^ 
nesg, bankruptcy, dishonesty, and death. 

.Health, life, honor, reputation, and all earthly good, 
are sacrificed in devotion to Paris fashions; to cus- 

* The'vrriter hopes, if the Lord win, to issue, ere long, » sketch 6f 
" The Age of Progress/' in its more agreesHe taptetv. - \ 
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toms, maxims, and usages which, far removed from 
decency, propriety, health, right, and common sense, 
have their foundations simply in pride, and in fashions 
concocted by Parisian harlots, and the servants of the 
god of this world. 

In multitudes of gorgeous temples, misnamed 
churches of Christ,- the seats are sold at such rates 
that the poor cannot purchase or hire them, and th^re 
Dives in his splendor worships the man of Sorrows, 
who had not where to lay his head. He who was 
cradled in a manger is adoi^ed beneath Gothic towers 
timt <sost their thousands, while under their shadow 
"those for whom he gave his life pine in hunger or per- 
ish With want, and no man cares for their souls. 
Witliin, amid the waving of plumes, the rustle of 
silks and satins, and the fragrance of perfume and 
pomatum, the Rev. Dr. Primrose, a smooth and oily- 
looking minister, lolls on his sofa,- or makes " a beau- 
tifiil prayer," and reads an essay on "The philosophy 
of religion,'* " The eesthetic tendencies of Christian- 
ity," "The difference between the objective and the 
subjective," "The true and beautiful," &c., bring- 
ing it to a close in about fifteen minutes, when, in- an- 
other beautiful prayer, he tells the Almighty what an 
exx^ellent congregation he has, and what privileges 
they enjoy, and then dismisses these " miserable sin- 
ners," who go marching out to the music of the or- 
ganV knd return to their dinners comphmenting^the 
'preacher and praising ttie sermon as "perfectly de- 
..lightful," the gestures as graceful, and the. whole af- 
fair a perfect succoasff* .,' •' '. - .- 
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The vanily of those rich in pocket, but beggared in 
brains ; the self-gratnlation of those lax in morals, but 
rigid in etiquette ; the self-satisfaction of those precise 
in forms, but ungodly in life ; the tithing of mint, and 
anise, and cummin^; the '* Gfod, I thank tliee " of the 
praying Pharisee, who despises the repentant publican, 
— all these things tell of an age of pride and boasting j 
of honoring self and dishonoring God. And, amid 
this increasing pride and splendor, amid the purple 
and fine linen, the gold and silver and precious stones, 
the costly array and gay adornments of the present 
age, can wo fail to recollect that an apostle has told us 
tiiat " in the last days • . . . men shall be boasters," 
and " PROUD. ^'? 

*, And this characteristic belongs especially to our age. 
In h9 ago before has Christendom been so devoted to 
luxury and jpride. Nor has such boasting been the 
common oi'der of ages past. The newspaper lying, 
the boasts which, in the shape of advertisements, are 
multiplied into a hundred thousand printed lies, — all 
these are specially common at the present day. j[n 
the last days, men shall be boasters and proud. Are 
not these things fulfilling now 7 Are we not, then, in 
the last days ? 

U 
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CHAPTER VI. 

BLASPHEMY. 

' The word blasphemy is from the Greek term blaS" 
phemeo, which signifies " to speak evil of, to slander, 
to defame, to revile.'^* Men may blaspheme against 
either God or man. The Greek word occurs in the 
.New Testament in such places as these: Matt. ,xxvii. 
89, " And they that passed by reviled him." Mark xv. 
29, " They that passed by railed on hina." Bom. xiv. 
16, "Let not then your good be^mY spoken of.*^ 1 
Cor. iv, 13, " Being defamed^ we entreat." 1 Cor. 
X. 30, " Why am I evil spoken of? " Titus iii. 2, 
" To speak evil of no ndan." 1 Pet. iv. 4, 14, " Run 
not with them to the same excess of riot, speaking' evil 
of you.'^ " On their part he is evil spoken of'^ 2 
Pet; ii. 2, 10, 12, "The way of truth shall be evil 
spoken qfJ^* "They are not afraid to speak evil of 
dignities^" " ^* Speak evil of the things that they un- 
derstand not." In other places, the word is transferred 
as " blaspheme," &c. The noun is ^tendered " bias- 
phemi/,^^ " evil speaking^^^ Eph. iv. 81 ; and " rail- 
ingSy'' 1 Tim. vi. 4, Jude 9 ; the adjective, in 2 Pet. 
ii. 11, " a railing accusation." 

It is in this broad sense that I use the word bias* 

* Bobinson'B Greek Lexicon. 

12S 
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phdmy, &s referring to detraction, or evil-crp^king, or 
speaking against not only man, but God, the Holy 
Crbost, heaven and truth. Of course, it includes pr<h 
^ity, but it includes much more. 

I bring, then, the charge of railing, lying, and daa- 
derous detraction against the multitudes who, in this 
age, haTO a fortn of godliness and deny the power 
thereof. ^ We n^d not prove that Christendom is 
horribly addicted to pr(^anity. In almost or quite aU 
Christendom there are doubtless laws against tbds sin ; 
hut where are they enforced? Blasphemy rolls in 
rivers around us. In the streets, in the houses; in 
stores^ cdiops; banks, and stables ; on sea, on land, in 
.ears, in parlors ; - all -about^ everywhere, good mea are 
blocked by an iiffessant stream of oaths und of curses. 
They are too common to cause surprise, and how oftea 
do Christiffii professors listen to tbem without rebuke 
er^dis^proval ! Probably, day and night throngboiat 
CllJ^tendom, a hundred or a thousand ours^ are 
uttered while one prayer is offered. And so, day after 
day, this out^shing of human impudence roUs up 
^ like a geyser of hell" befcare Hie Almighty, and hir 
vokes fii£3 vengeance, and abuses his longHsufiering to 
flie world.* 

But blasphemy takes other forms. Christ warned 
the Jews that the sin of blaspheming the Holy Spirit 

* A son of a tetamiiig tnissioiisiry was hortifiod'bj hearing the curses 
1^ the mciii on board the ship. ''See herc^r cakl his father; "mj 
son was born and has always lired in a heathen land, bat has neyer 
heard the name of God blasphemed until he came among Christians." 
^e Indian tongues, it is said, have no profane words, aSid "dog " Is 
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had nerel^oiigiveness, when tkey had cliarged tiiat lie 
cast; ou;t ideoBOhs through Beekebub, the prince of the 
demons. ^ This species of blasphemy, confounding flife 
holy and unholy, the divine and the devilish, is rife 
4o-day. We see it in flie denml of the divine inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures, or rather in claiming inspirfih 
Hon of the same kind for Paul and Plato, Moses and 
Pythagoras, Peter and Zoroaster, Samuel and Socrates, 
and John and Shakespeare, In the spiritualistio non- 
sense of the day, alii Ais is repeated by the quantity, 
for- the edification of tlwse who rejecit the counsel of 
Xiod against themselYes. ^ 

They also attribute all mlracles:>to the agency of 
demoDB* Nothing that Jesus over did j whether fo. heal 
the sick, raise the dead, opai blind ^yesyunsiiop deaf 
ears, or expel, demons, is wonderfol, compared wi& 
the exploits '. ofi some tafale4ipping mountebank; or 
fi^xxe vagrant spirit from the seventh ^sjdiere of darb- 
jaoss ; and wMle lyiixg wonders and iniiracl^becomielih^ 
cotamon .web. atod .woof of daily life, niediuins c&a 
iumi&h as good piropbecies. oh the platfocm {<irl a dime 
^ Wholesale, or in the circlei for a dollar; a4r retail, as 
vtDver : the ^i^ophets ; delivered, • when they, wamifercd in 
sheep-skins and goat-skins, and uttered ilio solemn 
fmejssag^ of divine . truth, pleaching -for ' nothings and 
finding themselves. 

So, too, the Holy Spirit is examined, ty those who 
have;cast it from their hearts, and who never yields 
to its power^ and is pronounced mesmerism, or human 
jsympatliy^ as if there w?is no, difference betweeu the 
spirit of the Eternal Grod, and the lascivioiis. oadj 
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neUc gfamces of those ^^ hamg eyes full of adultery, 
and beguiling unstable souls," who " creep into houses 
a&d lead captive silly women laden with sins, led away 
with divers lusts," 

In this way the Holy Spirit is blasphemed, or evil 
spckQu. of, by those who fail to know its power. All 
works wrought through it are attributed to human 
magnetism ; and all sins brought about by the \mnat* 
ural exeitement of natural powers are laid to the 
chju'ge of the Holy Spirit. Multitudes among church- 
msmbers have hardly so much as heard whether there 
he any Holy Spirit, and live in neglect of its influences 
and in ignorance of ita fruits, and hence are easily 
duped by these blasphemies. 

But in other fields the operations of this same 
spirit of evil-speaking are beheld. In scoflSng at 
Christianity, in railing at tho religion of Christ, and 
in slandering his pe(q)le, do men give the tongue loose 
rein, and go on unfettered by truth or by conscience. 
And when we go out into this lying world, where the 
words of the tale-bearer are as dainty morsels, relished 
and cherished by so many ; where rumor, with its ten 
thousand tongues, defames and blackens the good^ 
the holy, and the true ; wliere slander seems al- 
most as common as daily bread, wo see this same sprit 
manifested. And if we look tiirough the so-called 
religious controversies, conducted as they arc with bit- 
ter revilings and acrimcmious personalities uttopod in 
defence of lies and subversion of the truth of God, 
with abusive, insulting, and reproachful language, 
with the ijoaputalicxaiof UBWocthy motives, and the utr 
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ter loss of Cbristiaa charity^ ?re behcdd the sailxe -dia- 
position. 

Turnuig to the political world and to the puUia 
press, we are regaled with detraction continually. 
Character is not sacred; candor is scarcely known. 
The vilest falsehoods, the inost absurd reports, the 
creations of lie-mongers' brainy, innuendoes, slanders^ 
and deceptions, largely constitute the stock in trade 
of many of the political writers of the age. And how 
these are multipUed by the many4ongued pr^s$ ! Men 
of unscrupulous character hoW the control of news- 
paper columns.* Through tham they pour the deadly 
tide of cvil-apeaking and slanderous personalities- 
Even the so-called religious press of apostate Chri&», 
teodom is often filled with the saapae things. Let a man 
but offend an editor, or writer, in one of these con^ 
cerns, and he. is hunted, blackened, and abused, and 
that till readers are disgusted with the flpods of insult- 
ing and venomous twaddle. And if such stufiF is re- 
jected from the columns by an editor of coqamon 
sense, there are plenty who will clamor {qv. freedom of 
the press^ and who denfjand. a "free pj^per" — :by 
which they mean a paper free for tliem to ab|is<^ ^srho* 
ever they please without fl^easure; or accountability. 

Judged; by every standard.and in every relation, the 
present age is. noted for tko abundance of evil-speak- 

* A foreigner, i^rhp was in thb <joi|iitry 9*^ tjie eve of a F:6sidential 
election, >yas asked wbj^t ho thought of jho ipcrits of the rival candi- 
dates. Sai(J hQ, *' J have carefully read the papers on both sides of tlio 
qnestW, and, ftom all 1 ean'ledm, t conchide that ybii'havo ^selected 
tira Off the iMg^est ftooiaidMld^ lA the Monti^ as joiic cmiMatm,** 
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ing and of blasphemy. And the Holy Spirit has said 
that "In THE LAST days perilous times shall come. 
jPor men shall be self-lovers, money-lovers, boasters, 
proud, BLASPHEBCERS." — 2 Tim. iii. 1, 2. 

Is not this scripture fulfilled before us ? Are we 
not, then, in the last days? Let every Christian, 
then, keep the door of his lips, remembering that if 
any man think himself religious, and bridleth not his 
tongue, but deceiveth his own heart, that man'p rcli* 
gion is vain. The day cometh when God shall hide 
his people from the strife of tongues, in the secrecy of 
his own pavilion, and shall execute judgment upon 
all, and convince all that are ungodly among them of 
all the hard speeches which they have ungodly spoken 
against hin^. May the Lord grant us mercy iu that 
day. . r 



CHAPTER VII. 

PISOBEDIENCE TO PARENTS. 

Obedience to parents is- a part of natural instinct. 
It is enjoined in the Mosaic laTV. It is required hy 
the precepts of the gospel. Christ set the example of 
obedience and subjection to his parents in the days of 
his flesh. 

As, when man first revolted from the rule of God, 
all the inferior creation tebelled against his domina- 
tiouj ^0 liow, while patents refuse to bt5 in subjection 
to the Father of spirits, that they may live, their chil- 
dren despise the authority of their fathers according 
to the flesh. 

It is rarely that obedient children can be foxmd. 
Tliere is a sort of restive disregard of all pai-ental 
authority, a breaking away from the godly restraints 
of affection and gratitude, a bold, outspoken defiance 
of parental will, which it is* extremely sad to witness. 
Parei^ remember their own early training and sub- 
jectioir, and si^ to think that their children are rush- 
ing headlong down to ruin. No man of mature age 
can deny that there has been a vast change in this 
respect, within his memory. Children chafe and fret 
at wholesome discipline. The rod and reproof, which 
in uadent times gave wisdom, are left alone, the rule 
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of sugar-plums is substituted, and folly often prevails. 
The race of children seem about extinct. The young- 
est boy is called " master," and often proves his right 
to the title by ruling the whole house. The chasm be- 
tween infancy and manhood is passed at a leap, thanks 
to the potency of a plug of tobacco and a three-cent 
cigar, by which, after sundry retchings and vomitings, 
the urchin is transformed into a gentleman^ a fit asso- 
ciate for blackguards, blacklegs, drunkards, lawyers, 
doctors of divinity, and other classes of the tobacco- 
using brotherhood. Having been admitted to full fel- 
lowship in this exalted synagogue of Satan, he becomes 
a man straightway. He needs no advice, counsel, or 
reproof, but wishes his father to confine his attention 
to paying his bills, furnishing him with cash, and dy- 
ing in season to leave him in the enjoyment of a hoard- 
ed pile of treasure, which, not being laid up in heaven, 
will be likely to be soon despersed through the earth. 
His mother is particularly useful in furnishing him 
with good dinners, sti£f dickies, and fine clothes ; and, 
though she may be of service in getting him to bed 
wid waiting on him when his young cronies bring him 
home drunk at daylight, yet, as for her advice and 
preaching, he wants to hear no such nonsense. He 
can take care of himself, and needs no assistandf from 
her or any one else. Indeed, with plenty of money, 
he succeeds in taking care of himself; that is, by tho 
help of policemen, quack doctors, gamblers, lawyers, 
judges, jurors, aided by the sheriflf, jailer, and hang-* 
man! 
The young of the " zofter sex " are, many of them, 
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worthy of the title. Ignorant of good, wise in the 
mysteries of romance and" sentimentality, they find 
their comfort in idleness, their glorying in disobedi- 
ence, their paradise in a ball-room, and their heaven 
in an elopement T^th some " foreign count " or " lord/' 
who has received, in his own country, all the advanta- 
ges and honors that could be afiforded by a " finished 
education" (among rogues); "an exalted position" 
(in the pillory) ; and " public service " (in the peni- 
tentiary) ; and who finds the poor silly dupe in igno- 
rance at home, and leaves her in despair in some 
brothel in a strange city, to reflect on how much mwe 
she knows than her father gmd mother both ! 

The young of our times are prematurely old in sin* 
They know more iniquity at ten than their parents did 
at twenty. With well-concealed arts of mock modesty, 
they di^uise their incipient depravity, until at length 
the thin crust of decency breaks through, and the 
ipside of the whited sepulchre stands disclosed. All 
these things remind me that the apostle has said, " la 
the last days perilous times shall come, for men sh^all 
be . . . DisoBEa)iBNT TO PARENTS, unthaakful, unholy." 
2 Tim. iii. 1, 2. Is not this scripture most sadly ful- 
filled before our eyes ? Are we not, then, in the lasi 
days?% 

Let parents then jddd their hearts to the Father of 
spirits, and let them strive to guide tiieir children in 
the right path. Let them seek to bring them up in 
the "nurture and admonition of the jLord," and thus 
fortify them against the spirit of lawlessness and dis<>« 
bedienoe which is so prevalent in ihe, laoad. Well may 
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a parent feel with the excellent Dr. Arnold, of England, 
who, after saying that "modem history. appears to be 
not only a step in advance of ancient history, but the 
last step; it appears to bear marks of the fulness of 
time ; as if there would be no future history beyond 
it," remarks : " My sense of the evils of the times that 
are coming and of the prospects to which I am bring- 
ing up my poor children, is overwhelming ; times are 
coming in which the devil will fight his best, and that 
in good earnest." * 

Let every Christian parent take warning, and strive 
to teach the little ones the way of life and of obedi- 
ence, remembering the perils of our times, and seek- 
ing to save himself and house, as did the faithful 
Noah, by preparing an ark. Surely, amid the thick- 
set snares that bestrew the wilderness, 

"Little feet will go astray," 

and the little travellers need all that parental wisdom, 
love, gentleness, and authority can do for them, to 
guide them to the heavenly home. In the last days, 
a special peril is " dkobediencb to parents." Let us 
discern the signs of the times, and guard against the 
thickening dangers. And let children heed the words, 
not only of the law, but of the gospel, — " Honor tliy 
&ther and motiier, which is the first commandment 
with promise."* 

* Arnold's Modem History, p. 38. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

" UNTHANKFUL"-" UNHOLY.'* 

The charge of ingra^itue is a sad one to bring 
against any person or any people. Still, it goes with 
selfishness by principles of natural association. Those 
who regard self as the grand centre of attraction and 
of interest are naturally unthankful. I fear that 
truth will compel the admission that our age is one of 
great unthankfulness. 

Are not men unthankful to God ? Does not he send 
his rain and sunshine on them, and give them every 
bounty and blessing, and do not they forget the hand 
that feeds them? Let sunshine be taken from men 
six months, and they might be willing to thank God 
for the light of each returning day. Let men be 
obliged to water their own fields for a year, and there 
would be less complaint about foul weather and rainy 
days. 

It is a .fact that men forget God. They do not 
remember that " every good and every perfect gift is 
from above, and cometh down from the Father of 
lights, with whom is no variableness, neither shadow 
of turning." They forget that his " tender mercies 
are over all his works." In these enlightened regions, 
are there not more men that curse God ihaa there axe 
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that bless him? more that blaspheme him than that 
pray to him? Are there not hosts that forget God, 
that call his providences their luck^ and his afflictions 
their hard chance, fate, or fortune ? Men keep God 
out of sight. " We aught to say^ If the Lord will, we 
will do this, or that." James iv. 15. But who says it? 
Most professors of religion say, " K nothing happens," 
— "if nothing unforeseen occurs;" and, when they 
wish to be especially pious, it is, " Providence permit" 
^^j" — anything to keep out of the mind and mouth 
the fact of an omnipresent Deity, a personal and over- 
ruling Lord, and to take our thoughts from our in- 
debtedness to him, and the gratitude wliich is his due. 

But there are other aspects of this general thank- 
lessness. We see it in children who fail to honor their 
parents or requite their love. We see it in masters 
who roll in luxury, and riot thanklessly upon the 
profits secured by toiling bondmen, whose only reward 
is poverty and chains. Wo see it in the lack of the 
sense of honorable obligation to benefactors and friends. 
We see it in the betrayment of trusts, in the disclo- 
sure of secrets, in the violation of confidences, and in 
the falsity of pretended friendship. Do what you may 
for a man to-day, and he may absolve liimself from all 
obligation and turn to be your foe to-morrow. Ho 
that eats your bread may lift up his heel against you, 
and they are not wanting who would betray their 
master with a kiss. The ties of gratitude seem loos- 
ened, and many, many instances of the most cruel 
ingratitude are fresh in the memories of all. 

In the commercial world, the man you relieve to-day 
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may push you to the wall to-morrow ; the confidential 
associate in your business may plunder you of all you 
entrust to him ; the man whose notes you like a focd 
once endorsed, snaps his fingers at you, or cuts your 
acquaintance, leaving you to bear the burden of his 
obligations ; and the principles of fair dealing and 
honest gratitude seem to give way to the impression 
that " everything is fair in trade." 

And the professedly religious business men do not 
form an exception to the general rule. Religion is 
for Sunday use ; btisiness is a week-day afiair. God is 
served, fashionably, Sundays ; mammon, fervently, all 
the week. How much mammon's service works into 
Sunday, I cannot tell ; but, certainly, the Lord's 
doesn't get into the week-days' very much. 

This state of things is most dangerous. An un- 
thankful heart grows cold, and dark, and hard. Are 
we not in perilous times ? Do not the coils of selfish- 
ness and ingratitude seem tightening around the soul, 
and stifling all its genial warmth in a cold and deathly 
embrace ? Can wo forget that " In the last days 
perilous times shall come, for men shall be un- 
thankful ? " 2 Tim. iii. 1, 2. Are we not amid those 
perils ? Let us then keep our hearts with all diligence, 
and strive to maintain that humble and grateful de- 
portment with which God, who abhors the haughty 
and the ungrateful, is well pleased. 

UNHOLINESS. 

Holiness becomes God's house forever. His church 
are called to holiness and to peace. As he who hath 
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caDed Hiem is holj, so they are to be holy in all man- 
ner of conduct They are to " follow peace with all 
men, and holiness, without which no man shall see tlie 
Lord." They are called " holy brethren," and are to 
consider Jesus the Apostle and High Priest of their 
profession. They are to be sanctified through the truth, 
cleansed '^ from all unrighteousness," and are to live 
" soberly, righteously, and godly, in this present evil 
world/' 

But, in view of all these characteristics which mark 
flie true church of God, the saints, or holy ones, whom 
he has chosen, what is the character of nominal Chris- 
tendom to-day? What is the condition of the reli- 
gious world ? 

As a mass they are unholy. The great Bomish 
Church is unholy. The great Greek Church is imho- 
ly- The Protestant State churches are unholy ; and 
Dissenters, Independents, and professors of religion 
generally, cannot be called " holy m^n." True, there 
aare state religions, eccl^iastical dignities, princely rev- 
enues, i^cient universities, splendid cathedrals, mitred 
bishops, lordly clergy, gorgeous trappings, magnificent 
buildings, pompous ceremonies, stately rituals, elo- 
quent preachers, costly organs, well-paid singers, ex- 
cellent music, and all such externals of pomp and 
worldly pageantry ; but is there holiness ? 

There is the "regeneration" that comes when a 
babe is sprinkled with water — Heaven pity the child 
that has no other " regeneration " than this. There 
is the absolution that the priest pronounces ; but alas 
for the man who has no greater absolution than this ! 
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There is the worship that is read and conned, that is 
hired and paid for ; there is religion on all occasions, 
from the blessing of a bell to the praying over a bat- 
tle, and from the christening of an infant to the 
thanksgiving over the slaughter of ^a thousand foes. 
All this is plenty, cheap, common ! 

But where are the holy men and women ? There 
are some. God is not without his witnesses. He re- 
serves his seven thousand that have not bowed the 
knee to Baal. But the mass are imholy. They are 
unholy in heart. Passions, lusts, covetousness, and 
worldliness rule their souls. They neither follow 
peace nor holiness. Their lives are filled up with 
strifes and bickerings, with quarrels and disputations. 
In churches there are rivalries and sectarkin strifes 
in states, animosities and bloody feuds and wars. 

And then, the bodies of professed Christians are un- 
holy. They do not seek to be holy in body and in 
spirit. They are addicted to " many foolish and hurt- 
ful lusts, which drown men in destruction and perdi- 
tion." How few there are who are so purged that 
they become vessels " unto honor, meet for the Mas- 
ter's use." 

How few. church-members have the full powers of 
undebauched manhood or womanhood about them. 
How few are free from the debasing influence of un- 
godly lusts and appetites which impair the health, 
wither the mind, and drive the Spirit of God from its 
rightful temple, as from a polluted and desecrated 
place. 

No statistics can answer these questions. The an- 
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Bwer comes nearer home. We know thiy; the bulk of 
church-members are mere worldlings. They love the 
world, and the world loves them. They have never 
borne the cross of Christ. They have never suflFered 
shame for his name. They never intend to. They 
are not holy. The world overcomes them, not they it. 
Its wealth, pride, praise, and power, its maxims, prin- 
ciples, and commands, engross their hearts. 

A few earnest souls strive to lift up the cry of " ho- 
liness to the Lord ; " but even among them are some 
who speak of things of which they know but little. 
And preachers, so far from exhorting men to live holy, 
spend their time in teaching that all men do sin, must 
sin, and would die and go to heaven if they did not 
sin daily or hourly. 

Churches feel their weakness. They have many 
things, but not the one great thing. The wedge of 
gold, the Babylonish garment, the accursed thing — 
all these are in the camp, and Israel is routed by his 
foes. Missions, reports, and societies, with all their 
trumpet-sounding, fail to cover up the hollowness, and 
leave the painful consciousness that the church, as a 
whole, is in great part lukewarm like that of Laodicea, 
ready to be vomited forth ; and very much of it seems 
dead, and twice dead, ready to be plucked up by the 
roots. 

And the apostle has foretold that " in the last days 
perilous times shall come. For men shall be . . . un- 
holy." — 2 Tim. iii. 1, 2. Such are our own times. 
Such the perils that surround us to-day. Oh that God 
may keep us, amid the thickening dangers that appall 

12* * 
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our hearts. , God help us to be holy both in body 
and in spirit, and to be steadfast, even to the end, 
that, with all the pxire in heart, we may behold his 
face in peace. 



CHAPTER IX. 

WITHOUT NATURAL AFFECTION. 

The natural affections of humanity are always char* 
acteristic of unperverted men and women. The 
ground of all domestic aflfections, the joining together 
of man and wife by the Lord himself, furnishes the 
beginning of all varied relationships, and ties of kin- 
dred and of blood. Hence, paternal, maternal, filial, 
and fraternal lore are as natural to mankind as life 
itself. 

It is only when the terrible devices and superstitions 
of Satan overshadow the soul, dry up its generous 
sympathies, pervert its instincts, and disorder the 
whole moral being, that men become destitute of the 
instincts of love which are common even to the brute 
creation, and become daioqyoi. (astorgoi)^ or without 

NATURAL AFFECTION. 

And can it be that Christendom to-day presents a 
picture of such lack of instinctive love? How is it 
with parents? Do they love their children as they 
should? The hope of oiSspring among the ancient 
people of God was the great pole-star of woman's 
being, and to write a man or woman " childless " was 
to inflict a terrible curse. This was among the tribes 
of Israel. Outside of these limits, men were aax6Qyovij 

139 
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" without natural affection.'* Rom. i. 31. We know 
what that word signified in heathendom, for we have 
heard of Moloch and his murderous rites, and of Sat- 
urn and his human sacrifices. We have heard of the 
Ganges, where mothers cast their helpless infants ; of 
children exposed by their parents in woods and swamps 
to die. Can it be that Christendom has fallen to a 
depth so low as this ? Does the apostle use the same 
word to describe heathendom in his days that he uses 
to describe Cliristendom in the last days ? He does. 

And is not the accomplishment of this prediction all 
around us ? Can we fail to see it, if our eyes are 
open ? Have not men and women lost parental loves. 
And do not parents often, instead of saying, " Lo, 
children are a heritage from the Lord, and the fruit 
of the womb is his reward,'* look upon their offspring 
rather as a calamity, a curse, and a burden? Are 
there not hundreds and thousands in Christendom who 
plunge their offspring into the waters of- a broader 
Ganges than that which glides beneath the palms of 
Hindoostan? Ask the poison-vending quacks, the 
abortionists, and child-murderers, ask the pale and 
dying victims of their sin, if these things are not so. 

And what can we say of the domestic inharmony, 
the mutual repugnances, which follow as a fearful 
retribution for these crimes? What can we say of 
mothers who commit the nurture of their children to 
the tender mercies of careless nurses, and who hush 
their repinings by nostrums and opiates, that they may 
glitter in ball-rooms and display in parties, concerts, 
and theatres ? Paul would have the younger women 
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taught to be sober, discreet, chaste, keepers at home ; 
loving their husbands and loving their cliildren. This 
is " natural affection ; "but is it not sadly deficient ? 

And what shall be said of man, the more guilty 
partner in all these sins ? — ^man, who forgets his family 
in the tumult of worldliness and covetousness, who 
finds his pleasure in the chink of dollars rather than 
in the prattle of his children, and who hates his oS- 
spring because they resemble himself, and exhibit the 
perverted traits wliich they derived from him, and 
which he never has labored to correct ? 

No wonder that throughout Europe foundling hos- 
pitals receive and provide for hundreds and thousands 
of infants, deserted by guilty and unnatural parents. 
No wonder that hordes of hungry, wretched cliildren 
throng the streets of our great cities, being driven 
forth to beg money to buy rum for their unnatural 
parents at home. No wonder, when home is a place of 
unkindness.and irreligion, that children go forth un- 
tamed and intractable, to become pests of society and 
denizens of prisons. No wonder that reform schools, 
houses of refuge, and all the modem receptacles for 
juvenile delinquents, are demanded and multiply on 
every hand, for, without the natural affection springing 
fi'om a well-regulated home, a child becomes a mere 
waif on the wide waste of life, and is tossed and driven 
by every adverse wind and storm. 

If we turn from the parental to the conjugal rela- 
tion, do we not find the same lack of natural love ? 
Men and women are married, whom God hath never 
joined together. Conjugal infelicity and infidelity are 
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the result. Wretched women, groaning beneath the 
tyranny of those who should love and cherish them as 
does the Lord the church, and miserable men, domi- 
neered over by those who as true wives should rever- 
ence their husbands, engage in mutual quarrels, 
altercations, and recriminations, until finally divorce 
or death simders a galling chain, and severs those who 
while united were " without natural aflFection." 

In the direction of filial love, the same sad defi- 
ciency occurs. Children of unloving parents are all 
the more unloving. So they remember not the par- 
ent's claims. So imperfectly have parents discharged 
their duties, that children feel absolved from all obli- 
gation to them. 

Conseqtiently a parent is often deemed a mere in- 
cumbrance upon his property, a burden to his heirs. 
He is made to taste the hardships of a comfortless old 
age, and many persons feel in their heart to pray that 
they may never be old. True, children do not take 
tiieir parents to the river Ganges and stuflF their 
mouths with mud, and drown them ; but they do some- 
times send them to the almshouse to spend tiieir 
declining years, and often tiieir death causes them no 
deep and heartfelt sorrow. Of course there is abun- 
dance of crape and ribbon, plenty of " deep mourn- 
ing," and all the outside show of sorrow, but then 
there is the haste to hear the will read, and the quar- 
relling about the property left behind, that discloses 
the source and depth of much of this pious and de- 
cent respect for the memory of the dead. 

Family ties also seem weakening. Brothers aiid 
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sisters seem to forget each other, or sometimes do even 
worse. "Brotherhood is poor neighborhood." The 
old family feeling seems to be dying out. The old 
family gatherings and re-unions become more and 
more remote. Fajpdlies part asunder and are swal- 
lowed up in the whirl of business, or the mania for 
money, and see each other no more. The kindness, 
good fellowship, sociality, and brotherly and neigh- 
borly feeling of former days, seems to be growing 
lan^ntably rare. And if all these things are so, are 
we not in tiiat period of which Paul wrote, — " In the 
LAST DATS perilous timcs shall come, for men shall be 

. . . WITHOUT NATURAL AFFECTION " ? 2 Tim. iii. 1-2. 

Are we there ? Let us then ^ee to it that we cherish 
those loTes which God has planted in the soul, and 
thus aroid the heartlessness and frivolity which in 
tills daj too often assumes their proper place. 



CHAPTER X. 

IMPLACABILITY. 

Among the evil peculiarities of the present age, 
may be noted a spirit of intense and implacable hate. 
This has always been a characteristic of man unre- 
deemed, unregenerate. The works of the flesh which 
are manifest are hatred^ variance, emulations, wrath, 
strife. These ever have been the evil fruits borne by 
the evil tree, the corrupt waters flowing from a cor- 
rupt fountain. The grace of Christ, in renewing the 
heart of man, purges out these tilings. They that are 
Christ's crucify the flesh with its passions and lusts. 
Hence the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, gentleness, goodne^, faith, meekness, and 
temperance. 

The heathen world have ever been noted for the 
intensity of their revengeful hate. The Christian 
world to-day manifests the same characteristics; for 
the Christian nations of this age are simply hypocriti- 
cal heathen. Made Christians by the sprinkling of 
water upon them in infancy ; made Christians by the 
performance of a few pompous forms and outward cer- 
emonies ; they retain and nurse within their hearts 
the baser and infernal passions which degrade man 
and dishonor God. Hence, while wrath and strife are 

lii 
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l^mished from the heart of the true Christian ; while 
he learns to be meek and forgiving, gentle and tender- 
hearted, kind and compassionate ; the principles which 
are most honored in Christendom are those which ad- 
mit of the retention of all these passions in the soul. 

It is esteemed proper for men to be kind to their 
friends and to their kindred, but toward their foes they 
are to bear themselves with " bravery ; " they are to 
strive with them, they are to hate them. Jesus said, 
" Love your enemies, ... do good to them that hate 
you, and pray for them that despitefully use you and 
persecute you." These instructions, however, are 
deemed to be highly figurative by those who refuse to 
obey them ; and there are plenty of interpreters to be 
found who are ready to reduce any scripture statement 
whatever to the standard of their hearers' practice^ 
rather than to endeavor to bring up their hearers' prac- 
tioe to the divine standard. 

We find the spirit of intense and implacable hatred 
manifested in national feuds and wars. The memory 
of old injuries lingers among nations long after every 
individual concerned in the transactions, on either 
side, has died and mouldered back to dust. Still the 
old grudge is cherished, and wrath is treasured up 
s^ainst the time when it can be manifested \rith safety. 
The countless enmities that prevail among men of one 
nation and one blood — enmities that spring of selfish- 
ness and of sin -^illustrate this spirit of implacability. 
Men pant for deadly strife. Tliey talk of wars of 
"extermination." They would "blot out" their 
foes. The apostolic conamand is, "Let not the sun 

13 
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go down upon your wrath ; " but they nurse their 
wrath, and keep it hot for years, and wait an oppor- 
tunity to inflict the fatal blow. 

Even among those who have been brethren in na- 
tionality, the favorite saying has been, " War to the 
knife, and the knife to the hilt." Nothing but blood, , 
nothing but slaughter, — terrible, sanguinary, exter- 
minating, — will gratify the intense and ardent hatred 
of men in these times. They ask no quarter — they 
give none. They scout the idea of peace when en- 
gaged in conflict. They thank no man for proposing 
mediation or terms of adjustment. Blood must flow, 
and the conflict must proceed to its issue. They are 
ready to fight to the bitter end, and make their graves 
among thousands of slaughtered foes. All this is not 
strange in the world at large. It is the old heroism of 
antiquity ; it is the bravery of barbarous and savage 
tribes ; it is the common disposition of men who are 
without God and without Christ and hope in the 
world. It is described by the apostle Paul, when re- 
lating the clmracter of the. heathen world in his own 
time. He declared that they were hateful and hating 
one another. And they were, he tells us, "williout 
natural aff*ection, — aand fdovg (jaspondous)^ — implor 
cable, unnjerciful." — Rom. i. 31. They were ' unwUr 
ling to make covenants, -rr- {or that is what the ward 
aspondous implies, — unrelenting, truceless, determined 
to wage uncompromising, unyielding strife. To such 
a disposition as this the eloquence of Demosthenes ex- 
cited his countrymen. This wa,g the feeling of patri- 
ots and country-lovers of old, from whose mutual 
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lusts, that warred within their members, there came 
" wars and fightings " among men. 

The same sjririt reigns today ; not merely in heathen- 
dom, but in Christendom ; not merely among the wor- 
shippeis of Jupiter, but among those that have named 
Ihe nam© of Christ ; not merely among the votaries of 
Mars and M<doch, but among those who bear the name 
of the meek man of sorrows, " who, when he was re- 
Tiled, reviled not again, when he suffered threatened not, 
but committed himsdf to Him that judgeth righteously .'' 

Pew persons who observe the course of passing 
events can be indifferent to the fact of the intensity of 
tfie hatred of nations and peoples at present. The 
newspapers which expound national sentiments clamor 
for BLOOD and SLAUGHTiaL The orator whose sentences 
^ are the most sanguinary receives the most applause. 
Moderation seems almost discarded — and properly, 
too — firom the scenes of war, which is simply the sci- 
ence of doing each other hurt. Priests go forth in all 
flie pomp of sacerdotal enrobement ; mini^rs who pro-. 
fiMB all the sanctity of the followers of Christ ; each 
pray for their enemies (that they may be defeated and 
slaughtered) ; each counsel deadly strife, terrible re- 
sistance, or fnrious assault. Each side is said to.be 
favored with the approbation of CU)d, and, in the name 
of the BG^est, men rush to the ensanguined plain to 
slaughter their brothers, to pierce and cleave, to tear 
and rend, to slay and destroy those who, like them- 
selves, pretend to be " Christians J^ 

"Most Christian Majesties" sound the alarm of 
war ; " defenders of the Mth " draw out their legions 
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ill battle array; holy crosses, symbols of religions 
faith, inspire men to deeds of blood ; bishops and arch- 
bishops, popes, prelates, and ministers, all unite in the 
cry, " To arms ! To arms ! '' " They are of the 
world; they speak the things of the world." Profess- 
ing to be the children of the Lord, having named 
Ids name, bearing the outward form of godliness, still 
they are ^^ implacable ^^ in their resentments, deadly 
in their hate. Forgiveness is obsolete ; resistance, re- 
bellion, trep-son, and bloodshed, are all prayed over 
and sanctified ; and men whose souls are stained with 
perjury and all damnmg infamies, go, nevertheless, to 
the sacramental table, are " confirmed " in their devil- 
tries, receive the sacrament, and thus, while doing the 
work of the devil, think to make their peace with God. 

The old spirit of bitter, burning, hellish revenge, . 
which modern civilization was supposed to have exor- 
cised and banished, breaks out again. The atrocities 
of war are ever the same ; it converts men into de- 
mons. And though the Indian with his tomahawk 
and scalping-knife has become unfashionable as* an ad- 
junct of civilized warfare, yet there are not wanting 
men whose intense and hellish hatred extends not only 
to the living, but to the dead ; and the middle of this 
nineteenth century has seen, in a land that lias boasted 
.of its civilization, of its liberty, of its progi*ess, men 
ready to rifle the graves of the dead that they might 
use their skulls as drinking-cups, their bones for drum- 
sticks and finger-rings and ornaments.* Such are tiie 

* Sco report of tho committee appointed by Congress of the United 
States to investigate rebel barbarities at Manassas. Senate, May 1, 
1863. 
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humanities of some Americans in this age of wonder- 
ful progression. 

And other nations aro no better. Read the records 
of wars and strifes in which Christian governments 
have voluntarily engaged. Look also at British sol- 
diers, blowing Indian Sepoys away from cannon mouths, 
and see what men's passions will excite them to do 
even in Christendom. 

And if this is not enough, let us take another glance 
at China. In this year of grace 1862, the British, with 
the French, have made war upon the Chinese rebels^ 
the Taepings, taken Kah-dhig, killing some two thou- 
sand persons, and taking others prisoners. These 
prisoners, British and French oflBcers passed over into 
the hands of the Chinese authorities. What followed, 
persons of sensitive feelings can omit to read. 

I take from the London Daili/ Telegraph of Thurs- 
day, July 10, 1862, the following article, " which," 
says the editor, "we reproduce from a China jour- 
nal." (That is, I suppose, an English journal, pub- 
lished in China.) It describes 

THE EXECUTION OF TAEPING PRISONERS. 

•* The following: account of the brutalities committed on tlio 
Taepings by the Imperialists is from the pen of an Englishman, 
who was present, in company with both English and French 
officers and soldiers, at the execution by disembowelment of 
Taeping prisoners. 

" * I went with the crowd to see the execution of the Taeping 
prisoners that had been given up for execution into the hands 
of the mandarins by the English and French authorities ; or, 
what is the same thing, they took no measures to pi'event the 
ruthless butchery of those they lent their aid to capture ; when, 
13* • 
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horror of hcHTors 1 how am I to describe tlie di:^M:fdl ^ceiie^ ot 
will it ever leave my memory ? Among tho^ wretches wer« 
young and old, of both sexes, and of all ages and sizes, from 
the infant recently bom to the man of eighty, totterittg On his 
Btaff ; from the enceinte womim to the young ms^den from t^ 
to eighteen. The latter were pushed out by the guards among 
the crowd of ruffians assembled, and were taken into sheds and 
by-places and debauched, and again dragged back by the hair 
of the head to the Chinese guards, to await idieir ttmi for exe- 
cution. Some of them had fainted, and were pulled along th^ 
ground to the executioners, who threw them on their backs, 
tore off their clothes, and ripped them from the lower part of the 
abdomen to the breasts, which were out off, andidashed with a 
curse in their faces. The bpwels, as a matter of course, gushed 
out ; but the cut was made in such a way, and so skilftdly and 
with such expertness, that the intestine was seldom injured. 
After a little time in this state oi excessive torture, the exeeu- 
tioner thrust his haod into the chest and tore out the reeking 
heart, his victim looking him in the face all the while. A young 
female, apparently about eight months pregnant, who nevtr 
uttered a groan or sigh at all the previous cruelties she had ei^ 
dured from the surrounding mob, had her infant cut o\it of her 
womb, and held up in her sight by one of its little hands, bleed- 
ing and quivering ; when at the sight she gave one heart-rending, 
piercing screech that would have awakened pity in a tiger, a^ 
after it had been in that state dashed on her breast,. she, wiihn 
last superhuman effort, released her arms from those, holding 
her down, ani clasped her infant to her bleeding heart and 
died, holding it there with such force that they could not be 
separated, and were thus thrown together on the pile of other 
carcasses. Another young won^n among the prisoners awai|;ing 
her turn to be disembowelled, with a fine boy of teii months old 
crowing and jumping in her arms, had him snatched suddenly 
away from her, and flung to the executioner, who plunged the 
ruthless knife into his tender breast before his mother's eyeg. 
Infants but recently bom were tom from their mothers' breasts, 
and disembowelled before their faces. Young, strong men were 
disembowelled, mutilated, and the parts cut off thrust into thenr 
own mouths, or flung among the admiring and laughing crowd 
of Chinamen. But no more ; I can write no more of these 
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floenes ; I cfm now only regret fcH-over tbat I looked on tlie 
dreadful sight. I am no longer fit to be a soldier. I have been 
in many battles during the last twenty years, and in the thickest 
of the fight in most of them, where a rage and thirst for car- 
nage is dreadful to reflect cm afterwards, but nothing heretofore 
that I have seen or heard of, or even read of, could be com- 
pared to the dreadful cruelty of the disembowelling execution. 
May God forgive England for the part she is taking in this war, 
and may the sin of the enormitaes she has assisted in perpeti-at* 
ing on the defenceless women, and innocent and helpless child, 
be removed from her door; and' after the treatment English 
women and children met with from the hands of the blacks in 
the Sepoy mutiny, it is truly wonderful that Englishmen shduld 
join in or countenance similar atrocities here. It is now ascer- 
tained for a certainty that B and his companions, after 

having been tortured in every way that Chinese mgenuity and 
crr^lty could devise, were afterwards mutilated and then disem- 
bowelled by the Imperialkits ; and for that reason the Chinese au- 
thorities would not produce their dead bodies. Poor F , who 

came with me to see the execution, fell down in a fainting fit, and 
was in that state carried away, and is now a raving maniac from the 
^ects the dreadM sight had on him. We are now, with the 
money wrung from th^ starving poor of England, assisting those 
very monsters whose hands are dyed red in the blood of our 
countrymen, and for what ? For the sake of the golden trade 
derived from their country. Englishmen, what would be your 
feelings, had your fiithers, mothers, brothers, sisters, wives, and 
children, been served by Frenchmen or Russians as described 
above ? Would you think that any amount of revenge you 
could take on them would be half sufificient? But God, who 
looks with pi<y on the sufferings of his creatures, sees all this, 
and hears adl their cries of despair and agony ; and yet it must 
be all right, or else he would not pennit it. I am well punished, 
yon will say, for neglecting my kind good uncle's anxious de- 
sire for me to leave the army and join him in Australia, and I 
feel so myself.' " 

These things, which so shame humanity, have oc- 
eurred this very year. Do we need to comment upon 
tiie relentlessness, the barbarism of this so-called 
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Christian worid ? Her sin is written as with an iron 
pen. The record is on high. 

Abominations so hideous as these we have named, 
which stand as bitter and shameful facts, with a thou- 
sand tales of atrocity which meet us on every hand, 
and with ten thousand dark and terrible deeds which 
never reach our ears, contrast strangely with the bab- 
ble of the progressive people of the ago; contrast 
strangely with the tales of liberty, equahty, and fra- 
ternity wiiich have amused the world; contrast 
strangely with the glowing periods of the orator at 
missionary meetings; and lead us to suppose that, 
so far from Christendom converting the heathen and 
leading them to God, Christendom itself has sunk in 
heathenish wickedness, and needs the same redemp- 
tive influences that the heathen are perishing without ; 
only there is this aggravation — Christendom perishes 
tlirough rejection of the light ; heathendom perishes 
through want of it. 

AU these characteristics of the age are clearly 
pointed out J>y the apostle Paul. He who said, while 
writing to the Romans, that the heathen world were 
without natural affection, implacable or unrelenting'^ 
said alsOj that " in the last days " men who had " a 
form of godliness^^ but denied its power, and rejected 
its saving influence, would also be '^ withomt natural 
affection" — &anovdoi (aspondoi)y — implacable, averse 
to all adjustment of their difficulties, full of determined 
fury, purposing to war on in their struggles to the 
bitter end. The word here translated " truce-breakers '* 
is the same word which describes the ^' implacable ** 
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character of the heathen. Bom. i. 81. It was not 
merely that they should be treacherous, but they 
should be tmrelefUmgj or, as Hesychius defines the 
word, " malignant, inimical, not remembering friend- 
ship or covenants, irreconcilable.^^ Thus determined 
in their animosities, the ^^ Christian world" at large 
seem preparing for those last and terrible commotions 
wherein by mutual conflict and slaughter they shall 
find themselyes ministers of divine vengeance on each 
other, when ^^ the slain of the Lord shall be in that 
day firom one end of the earth even unto the other end 
of the earth: they shall not be lamented, neither 
gathered nor buried; they shall be dung upon the 
ground." Jer. xxv. 88. 

Standing amid these terrible manifestations of de- 
pravity, -we may read, "In the last days perilous 
times shall come. For men shall be . . . mPLACA^iB, 
unrelentinff, not easily pacified^ determined on re- 
Tei^." 2 Tim. iii. 1-4. And is not this scripture 
ftilfiUed before us to-day? Are we not then m thb 

LAST DATS ? 



CHAPTER XI. 

FALSE AOOUSATIONS. 

ANOTHiffl charactmstic of the age in which we Kve 
is the disposition of men to K^alumniate and falsely 
accuse each other. Criminations and recriminations 
are often the order of the day. The Scripture teaches 
us tQ " speak not evil one of another," It would have 
us humble, in view of our owu faults, and patient 
towards others, meekly bearing reproach ; and when 
yevil^d, reviling not aggiin. But the ^irit of calumny, 
detractic»i, a;ad. Ials0 it(^usa4ion, is exceedingly c<»n^ 
mpn. , TJie Gjre^ks described persons of this character 
uudOT the terip " diaboloiy^ . slanderers, cahmmiators, 
^se,f,cQuS(5r^; while :>^Ao diabolas^\ tiie same word 
with the definite article, served to denote "the Devil,*? 
that great prince of darkness and evil, who was the 
father ,of lies from the beginning. Slanderers, makers 
of strife, and talebearers, received the same name that 
the prince of darkness has. They are calunmiators, 
and their conduct is satanic. The apostle Paul, in 
writing to Timothy, exhorts that the aged women be in 
behavior as becometh holiness, not (diabolouSj not 
devils, or) false accusersy not given to much wine, 
teachers of good things. Titus ii. 3. 

The slanderous spirit of the age is uncontrollable. 
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II16 cmly resistance that avails against it is the resist- 
ance (^)po6ed hj passite patience. Men are slandered 
in tiie churches ; ministers of the gospel are slandered 
by tiie people, and pj each other. Madam Bumor was 
<»ice pcdnted with a hundred tmignes; now she is 
prmted with a hundred thousand. A falsehood that 
<»iee went on foot, quite &st enou^ when told from 
i^ to Hp, now finds its way into the newspaper, and is 
Uased: abroad in everj djieetiom . The poMeal press 
teems with slanderous abuse. Each paper has its 
ivforites, who can do no wrong. Everything they do 
is'rigfat. Their sins and crimes are whitewashed and 
smootbed over, while of their opposers nothing good 
can be said. Only tirades of falsehood and abuse are 
-helped upon their deinoted heads* In poUtieal and 
military circles, it requires the nthiest ^kiU to extrad; 
ihe least semblance of truth &om the avalanche of 
misrepresentation, and falselKK)d, and slander, which 
surrounds every object. The religious press, in many 
respects too often emulate their more worldly contem- 
p(»raries. They hunt a man down if he disagree with 
Ihem in faith. If he difi^ from them in policy they 
are^ready to- pursue him with epithets, with reproach, 
with abuse, and with insinuations, chasing him toward 
.Mb grave. No man expects Ihe truth in the public 
prints of the day. Oorrespondents ore hired to lie, 
editors are hired to lie, and publishers publish- lies. 
Most of the newspapers b4ve ttieir prico. Pay it, and 
,ihey will liaise your friends and curse your foes. 
They teem with lies. They are either outright or 
downright lies, or else inore emlfy, in the fixrm ttf in- 
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nuendoes, or under the guise of half4ruti)s. Among 
high and low, from the penny-a-liner to the statesman, 
truth seems to be very little regarded, while by others 
it is treated like a very unsafe article to hand around. 
The truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the trutii, 
is only arrived at by a diligent, pati^it sifting of con- 
tradictory and inconsistent tstatem^its, by the bal- 
ancing of probabilities, by the weighing of testimony 
with the most careful attempts to reach an imparted 
conclusion. 

Men are not afraid to speak evil of dignities. Nettl- 
ing is too high, nothing too good, nothing too sacred, 
to be abused, maligned, and defamed by the slandep- 
ous tongues of the children of him who lied fr(Hu the 
beginning. Men do not expect truthfulness, and cau- 
tious men do not think to receive statements from in- 
terested parties on any subject with implicit faith; 
they must wait and learn for themselves the facts in 
the case. 

It is no new thing that men lie. Satan has been 
teaching them the art for ages. But those nations and 
peoples who have heard the apostolic command to 
"put away lying" and speak the truth, and have 
known the sin of such a course, have still loved dark- 
ness rather than light, because their deeds were evil. 
And while the air is filled with stray rumors, while the 
newspaper press teems with false accusations, while 
thousands of hearts smart in secret a^ny over the as- 
saults and attacks of slanderers and false accusers, let 
us read from the language of the apostle: **This 
know, also, that in the last days pe^ous timea shall 
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came ; for men shall be • . . false accusers (diaboloi)^ 
slanderers, culamniators, or evil-speakers." — 2 Tim. 
iii. 3. Is not this scripture sadly and amply fulfilled 
before us ? K so, are we not " in the last days " 1 
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OPAPTER XII. 

THE MORALS OF CHRISTENDOM. 

It is unpleasant and unpopular, in these days of 
mawkish sentiment and prudery, to assert or show that 
the present age is marked by great licentiousnms and 
moral impurity. People now-a-days are exceedingly 
modest. The very words which mention vice have 
become objectionable, — more so, even, than the vices 
that they describe. Parents think the books of Moses 
too immodest to be read, little ifiiagining that in their 
own circles there are acted the very abominations to 
which they are too fastidious to allude. 

The plain terms used by virtuous grandmothers are 
now thought to be " shockingly vulgar ?' and inmiod- 
est by simpering misses whose imaginations are the 
hot-beds of passion, whose bodies are filled with unho- 
ly appetites, and who by day read the lascivious tales 
of French • novelists, and by night reproduce their 
scenes amid their own prurient fancies and unholy 
dreams. 

Parents who cannot for a moment suspect their dear 
children of any impropriety ; who would be shocked 
and insulted should an honest man tell them the se- 
cret of their " delicate health," " feeble constitutions/' 
senseless giggles, or lascivious grins ; will call the £ftm- 

12(8 
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fly pfajridan, who, well aware of his own interest, pre- 
s(»ribes pQls and powders, tonics and bitters, stimulants 
and medicaments, to stay the downfall of an existence 
which he knows is being undermined by the enactions 
of lust ; until at last death claims its victim, and the 
dear, modest, foolish parent sees a mere wreck Jaid in 
the coffin, instead of beholding in the walks of active 
life a man or woman full of all the energies and pow- 
ers and feculties bestowed by God. 

The churches, also, which are too sanctimoniu? to 
bear the plain rebukes of such sins contained in Scrip- 
ture, yet have the same iniquities unrebuked in Ifceir 
midst ; and the skeptics who find feult with God's 
curses against whoredom and abominations, yet rejoice 
in the doctrine of ^^ passional attractions," seek for 
the enjoyment of transient ^^ affinities," and grow 
^ ecstatic in the advocacy of " free lovb ! " 

To all such persons, more nice than wise, and more 
squeamish than pure, this part of my subject will prob- 
ably be oflFensive. They will, perhaps, cast it aside 
contemptuously ; they lyill refuse to read it — $o long" 
€S any one is looking^ at them ! They are welocnne to 
do So. I Write for men and women of common sense* 

It is a humiliating fact that we live in an age of 

MOBAL COHBUPHON. ^ 

That such is the fact, seems to me demonstrabku 
To show this we shall not go into the dark corners of 
heathendom. Our business is exclufeively with the so- 
called " Christian world." We pass by Asia, with its 
polygamous voluptuousness; Turkey, with its many 
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harems ; China, with its almost uniyersal immorality ; 
Africa,* with its hideous pollutions ; and the far-<^ 
• islands of the sea, • 

'* Where every prospect pluses, and only man is vile;** — 

all the^e are aside from our field of survey. The con- 
dition of the heathen world was described by Paul in 
the first chapter of Romans ; and the picture is true 
to flie life to-day. But we have to do with another 
cla^s of people, — wi& Christendom and its sIqs. The 
heathen are as they ever were ; but are not " Chris- 
tian nations " following hard after all their abominar 

tions? 

Conjugal iNHDELrrY. 

One token of the licentiousness of the age is the 
amazing amount of conjugal infidelity existing* Adul- 
tery is a common crime ; and few are the persons who 
have hearts to feel w1m> do not find their sympathies* 
drawn out towards some pergon who, with blighted 
hopes and bursting heart, mourns the alienation of one 
beloved in former years, bul^ now turned away into 
that path which takes hold on hell. ' Most of these 
persons suffer in silence. Concealment preventsr xe- 
dress, and terrible suspicions harass the faithful heart, 
until the bitterness of a thousand deaths is made to 
flow in every channel of the soul, and the wretched 
sufferer sinks down beneafli the posting power of dis- 
ease, or, impatient of its delay, commits suicide.* 

* In the single mannfactaring Tillage of L » in Maine, containing 
a population of less than ten thousand, four married women committed 
•nicide within four consecotiTe weeks in the year 1861. A traToUii^ 
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Some cases are detected; some brave ti^e exposure 
that is so i^)palling to the timid, and seek release from 
a bond which has alread/ been broken ; and so divorce 
cases multiply on every hand. At this present time 
(April, 1862), there are, according to the daily papers,/ 
one hundred and fifty cases of divorce pending in this 
single county of Suffolk, Massachusetts. Was there 
ever such a throng before ? Are not such cases multi- 
plying ? Are not the persons 'who should be divorced 
more numerous still ? Agaip, the , ^ 

FACILITY OP DIVORCE 

is another fact which indicates the great prevalence 
of licentiousness. In the latest formed States in the 
American Union, divorce is much more easy than in 
the older ones. In some it seems little more than a 
mere farce ; and it illustrates how impossible it is for 
any j^ople who live in rejectiwi of the authority of 
God to enforce his precepts, even in temporal matters. 
We see abundant evidence of the sensuality of the 
age in the avidity with which the 

" sp^prruALisnc notions opjp-ree love" 

and ^^ passional attraction" are swallowed and prac- 
tised by multitudes at the piresent day. Immoralities 
are inevitably connected with any system which ao 
operates upon the sympathies of weak-minded and 
unprincipled persons as -does this. These immorali- 

« 

phjsician, sojottrning in the same village for two or three weeks, received 
some $500 in one dollar hiUa (the price of a single prescription), from 
Indies afflicted with their peculiar ailments, beside aU his other practice. 
U* * 
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ties cannot be concealed or denied with truth by the 
initiated members of this new fraternity. A thin veil 
of specious words and smootli phrases barely shades 
the impurities which find advocacy from the press, the 
plat^rms, and in the sejpct circles of this " progres- 
sive" sect. Now, as ever, the consultations of evil 
spirits, like all the oracles of olden tiine, sink into las- 
civious rottenness, such as we might well suppose that 
the unclean spirits of darkness would perpetrate and 
advjse, though those who sul^mit themselves, soul and 
body, to such control, are " led captive by Satan at his 
will."* 
An immense traffic in 

IMPURE LXTERATURE, 

not only the maudlin sentimentality of the spiritualis- 
tic schools, and the oceans of " light reading " which, 
in all their yellow-covered glory, pander to the lower 
passions, and make their profits from the appetite for 
depraved representations, but especially in that class 
of publications which, outraging all decency, liide their 

* I may illustrate. A leading *' spiritnalist/' and a manager of one 
of the important congregations in a largo city in New England, when 
asked if ho did not think that spiritualists, as a class, were very im- 
moral, replied that they were not so to a much greater extent than 
church-members generally, and in proof of his statement ho narrated 
that at a church which he formerly attended, in a time of "revival," 
there were, among the singers in the gallery where he sat, during a sin- 
gle winter. Jive cases of seduction-! He said he could give the names 
of the persons if ho chose. I know nothing of the truth of his 
statemerfts, but by this we can judge what style of religion he delighted 
in formerly ; and if spiritualists are not much worse than this^ wo can 
imagine what are his ideas of spibituaxism by his representations ofstC' 
tarianism! 
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heads in darkness, and work all the more dangerouslf 
bdcaose they are unobserved^ is one indication of the 
eorruptions of this age. 

Around the railroad depots and steamboat landings 
oi largo cities, peddlers of these abominations fnr- 
HyqIj exhibit to the passers-by obscene prints and 
books full of pruriency and rottenness. These, with 
amorous songs, secret quackeries, and other nameless 
and unnamable nuisances, are manufactured secretly, 
peddled privately, distributed through the mails and 
by express i^ents, bought by boys, and men, and 
women, hid in safe places, and read and pondered, 
and imitated by those who thus are led to approach 
the hidden depths of infamy and sin. 

The extent of this work in America can hardly be 
estimated. The aggregate amount of '^ Sunday literar 
.ture" in London is immense, and involves a large pro- 
portion of obscene and blasphemous issues.* It has 

♦ ** Wo haro a total yearly circulation of ricious and Sabbath break- 
ing stamped literature amounting to 11,702,000 copies." "Of these 
two classes (infidel and oormpting unstamped publications), there are 
circulated a total weekly average of 200,000, or a yearly aTcrago of 
10,400,000. If we sum up the entire yearly circulation of pernicious 
litcratuio, it will stand thus : Ten stamped papers, 11,702,000; six un- 
stamped papers, 6,240,000; about sixty miscellaneous papers, 10,400,000 ; 
wor^t class, 520,000 ; total, 28,862,000. There are more newspapers and 
unstamped publications sold and circulated on the Lord's day than on 
the other six days put together. ... As almost all the twenty-eight mil- 
lions of pernicious literature issuing from London in one year are pub- 
lished on or for the Sabbath, it may be safely affirmed that there aio 
five hundred thousand Lord's day issues against sixty-three thousand 
for any one day's issue of the enture daily press, or five hundred thou- 
saad Lord's day issue against the whole week's issua of the daily press 
of three hundred and seventy-eight thousand." — Poioer of tU Preu^ 
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been stated that the number of obscene publications 
issued in London secretly and. in defiance of law was 
greater than the number of religious books issued bj 
all the religious societies united. I am unable to 
vouch for the correctness of this statement, but it may 
be true. Piety works openly, vice secretly. No an- 
nual reports or self-lauding speeches tell how much 
work Satan has done in the course of a year. He 
leaves the boasting and trumpet^ounding tOr G/iriS" 
tianSy and for his part he works quietly, but efiectively. 

One fact may be given. The police of London take 
little note of this secret branch of Satan's* business; 
but there exists, however, " a society for tlie suppre&- 
sion of vice in London," and one pajrt of its work is 
to ferret out and destroy these publications, and the 
plates, engravings, etc., from which they are. printed. 

They report that in the space of three years they 
have destroyed two hundred and seventy-nine (279) 
blasphemous and impure books, one thousand one 
hundred and sixty-two (1162) obscene publications, 
one thousand four hundred and ninety-five (1495) 
obscene songs on sheets, and ten thousand four hun- 
dred and ninety-three (10,493) obscene prints. This 
I suppose refers not merely to single copies of the same 
book, but affirms that there were, rather, so many 
thousand of diflFerent kinds of books, sheets, prints, 
etc., of which they had destroyed either the plates, the 
engravings, or the editions. " And even this was but 

pp. 11, 13, 25. London, 1847. B. W. Nod's Essay on Chwrck and 
State, p. 575, 3d ed. London, 1 849. " Stamped " publications are thoaa 
sent b J mail. 
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an item in the calculation " * of the work done by the 
Eociety. When we judge of what is not done by that 
which is done, we must be amazed at the vastness of 
this terrible evil in the land and world. 

To this may be added the well-known fact that those 
newspapers which, in the large cities of America, have 
by far the widest circulations, are the papers which 
insert colunm after column of advertisements of 
quacks and nostrums, and hospitals for the cure of 
immoral diseases, and for the concealment of the effects 
of licentious indulgence ; and, much as these papers 
are despised by many, they still hold their immense 
circulation against all more decent competitors. 

But these things of which we have made mention 
are merely the pickets and outposts that surround the 
vast army of abominations which scourge the world. 
They are the straws that show the direction of the 
hurricane, the mere outer blotches that tell of the 
rotting virus which poisons the whole frame within. 
And it is not possible to unveil the very penetralia of 
vileness to the gaze of the virtuous and the pure. 
Vice seeks concealment, and virtue shrinks from un- 
covering the infamies that it enacts. It is a shame to 
speak of those things that are done in secret y not 
merely in the heathen world, but amid the self-trum- 
peted glories of Christendom. ^ 

Yet there are points of observation, where law in- 
terposes to prevent public disorder, and where charity 
undertakes to remedy the results of debauchery, and 

* ffiitory of Prostitution, by W. W. Sanger, M. D., N. T. 1853, p. 
S84. 
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here we may get a glimpse of this gigantic evil that 
is so swiftly destroying tho human race. Here the 
underlying strata crop out, and from these points we 
may draw some conclusions of mournful interest. To 
these we shall next direct our attention. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE MORALS OF CHRISTENDOM. 

Come, reader, let us look at a dark and terrible pic- 
ture of human vice. Where in the crowded city's 
haunts woman sits pining in hunger or vainly sighing 
for half-paid labor, there crime, not industry ; there 
lust, not charity ; gives to her a scanty relief. In her 
history we read the record of the crimes of man. 
Upon her stricken soul rests the brand of his infamy ; 
and though he may hold his head aloft, while she 
wanders, as a de&led and outcast thing to a forgotten 
grave, yet we must read in the story of her sorrows 
the record of his guilt, as God shall in the day of his 
judgment show how much better it were that a man 
be hurled with a millstone about his neck into the 
midst of the sea, than that he should cause one of 
Christ's " little ones " to stumble and to fall. 

We shall gather some of our ideas of vice from its 
results as exhibited in the statistics of those diseases 
and crimes which inevitably follow a licentious course. 
We shall still confine our examinations to professedly 
Christian communities, as the pollutions of heathen- 
dom do not fall within the scope of our present under- 
taking. We are examining the morals of Christen- 
dom, not o^the heathen nations of the earth. 

167 
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Perhaps it is hardly proper to include in our list 

THE KINGDOM OF SHOA, 

which is situated in the southern part of Abyssinia, in 
Africa. And yet, we are told, that " Shoa is profes- 
sedly Christian. In Shoa, the king has one wife and 
five hundred concubines, the latter scattered in various 
parts of his dominions. The governors of provinces 
and cities follow his example. . • . Concubines are 
procured as well from the Christians as from Mo- 
hammedans and Pagans, but the latter are forced 
to declare themselves converted^ for Shoa is professedly 
a Christian kingdom. . . . The court overflows with 
licentiousness. ... A chaste married couple is rare. 
The sacerdotal class of Shoa is notoriously drunken 
wid profligate ; in a word, the morals of the country 
are of the lowest description." * 

We will not insist especially upon the character of 
this " Christian kingdom," to which a British embassy 
was sent from India in 1841, but will remind the 
reader, in passing, that poorly as they imitate the 
Christian's pattern, it is probable that a purer Chris- 
tianity once existed there, but has degenerated to this 
sad condition of affairs. We will omit taking special 
notice of Algiers, which, though under French domin- 
ion greatly improved in matters of public decency, 
yet has from three to five hundred registered prosti- 
tutes, and an unknown number of unregistered ones, 
to its population of some fifty or sixty thousand ; and 
taking leave of Africa, we will visit 

* S&nger's History of Prostitatioxi, p. 390. 
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AUSTRALIA. 

Here, European society has made its polluting mark. 
" During the gold mania prostitution was rampant. It 
is a singular fact, that at one time all the public vehi- 
cles were owned by brothel-keepers." * The " excess 
of riot '* to which the people ran was enormous. Gold 
stimulated the basest persons to use the basest^ arts, to 
minister to the basest passions; and though the un- 
limited debauchery of those times has probably some- 
what moderated, yet enough remains to indicate a very 
great amount of moral corruption. 

Leaving Australia with its gold and guilt, we pass 
into the Polynesian regions, and visit the islands of 
the South Pacific Ocean. In their savage state chas- 
tity was no virtue among them ; and though missions 
and missionaries have done much for some of them, 
they still xuanifest their characteristic corruptions. 

THE SOCIETT ISLANDS 

are still remarkably licentious, notwithstanding the 
prohibitory laws which the missionaries have succeeded 
in introducing. These laws do not bind strangers. 
The foreigners who visit these islands are often de- 
praved and vicious, and their influence counteracts the 
efforts of the missionaries in a great degree. " The 
earliest intercourse with whites has never yet been 
beneficial to the untutored savage." f 

THE SANDWICH ISLANDS 

have often been refeiTcd to as examples of the power 

* Sanger's Hiat p. 596. t Ibid. p. 401. 
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)f civilization and Christianity to improve the charac* 
ter of men. But with all the good that has been said 
of these islands, the bad should not be concealed. 

The population of some of the districts of the Sand- 
wich Islands is rapidly decreasing. By a register kept 
in Hawaii, it appears there are three deaths to one 
birth. This is attributed to physical debility in conse- 
quence*of immoral diseases introduced into the island 
by Cook's expedition. Tliis was the first offering of 
Christendom to the South Sea Islands, and it is ex- 
tended and perpetuated by their intercourse with civil- 
ized people, until it threatens to rot out their entire 
national life. Those who have visited those islands 
report to me the most disgusting instances of the prev- 
alence of immoral diseases among the natives^ m^ny 
of them being but sepulchres of rottenness, mere fes- 
tering masses of corruption and disease. 

At Waialua, in 1832, the population was 2,640 ; in 
1835, it had fallen to 2,415, without wars or epidemics. 
Abortion and sterility were the causes ; and licentious 
indulgences in early life had blasted the prospects of 
oflFspring, and left a miserable and powerless race to 
drag themselves helplessly into their graves.* 

THE CONDITION OP CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 

is by no means enviable in point of morality. The 
social system in all these regions bears the impress of 
the debauchery and sin which characterized the Span- 
ish conquest. The victims of the conquests of these 

* See Sanger, p. 40i. 
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Christian scoundrels were forced to yield to the eicac^ 
tioDs of an indiscriminate oppression, an unsparing 
avarice, and an insatiable lust ; vicious before, as all 
the heathen were, they could but become still more 
degraded and depraved. 

IN MEXICO, 

intrigue, adultery, and various offences against chastity, 
prevail. Prostitutes are almost unknown there, and 
they seem to be entirely needless. The statistics of 
crime say nothing of prostitution, but yet immorality 
is by no means rare. 

In the city of Mexico, in 1851, of the 6,877 persons 
arrested during the year, 757, or more than one-tenth, 
were charged with " incontinence," and 629, or nearly 
one-tenth, with " violations of public decency." * A 
foundling hospital there, to which deserted children 
are consigned, has usually in its care five or six hun- 
dred of these fruits of Mexican immoraUty and weak- 
ness.! There need be no dispute about the morals of 
Mexico, and yet this is a part of Christendom. 

IN CENTRAL AMEBICA, 

the condition of public virtue is much the same as in 
Mexico. There is very little morality or decency 
among the people. Polygamy exists to some extent, 
and general laxity of morals prevails. In Paraguay, 
San Salvador, Gautemala, Yucatan, Costa Rica, find 
Honduras, general debasement, political, religious, and 

# Sanger, p. 363. 
^ tMadaineCalderBiidelaBuea,p.259. Sanger, pp. 803^ 
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social, exists. Priests lead the people in paths of im- 
morality. 

IN BRAZIL 

nearly all the popish priests have families, and, though 
bound to celibacy, make slight pretensions to chastity. 
An enlightened native said to Mr. Ewbank, " The priest- 
hood of this country is superlatively corrupt. It is 
impossible for men to be worse, or to imagine them 
worse. Their secret crimes have made tliis city a 
Sodom."* Said another man of unquestionable au- 
thority, "They are usually the most Ucentious and 
profligate part of the community. The exceptions are 
rare."t I^ such are the priests, what must be the 
picople? What must be the women who arc con- 
strained to pour their most secret thoughts into the 
ears of these priestly voluptuaries ? If from Brazil we 
turn to 

emu AND PERU, 

wo find the same unfavorable aspect of affairs. The 
reader can imagine their condition. In Chili, illegiti- 
macy and. debauchery prevail to a great degree. In 
Lima, the capital of Peru, in the ten months from 
January 1st to October 31st, 1841, there were 2,244 
deaths from a population of 53,000, The births dur- 
ing that period were 1,682, of whom 860, or more 
than half^ were illegitimate. J 
A writer quoted by Dr. Sanger remarks as follows : — 

" Not less remarkable than the number of illegitimate chU- 

* Ewbank's Brazil, pp. 135-141. Sanger, p. 871. t Bnd. 

t S^nc^ft HUt. p. 369. 
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dren is that of the iiei?4)om infants exposed and foni^ dead 
(495). These afibrd the most striking proof of Ao immorality 
which prevails in Lima, especially among the colored people. 
To them belong nearly two-thirds of the iBegitunate births, and 
folly fonr-jiflhs of the children cast out to die. There is rea- 
mm to suspect, though it cannot be positively proved, that no 
small portion of the latter suffer a violent death by the hands 
ci their mothers. When a dead child is picked up before the 
church of San Lazaro, or in the street, it is carried, without a 
W(»rd of inquiry, to the Pantheon; fin^quentlv it is not oven 
thought worth while to bury it. I have seen tne vultures dragr 
ging about the sweltering carcasses of infants and devouring 
them in populous streets." ♦ 

"The influx of foreign ships and seamen into Callao, the 
port of Lima, has brought in its train the usual acccnnpaniments 
— drunkenness and debauchery. A few years ago it was almost 
in decay and ruin; now it swarms with drinking shop and pros- 
titutes, and is probably as profligate a place as any in tiie west- 
em hemisphere." f 

Enough of this ! Shall we turn to 

THE INDIAN TRIBES 

of North aud South America? In ahnost all their 
intercourse with the whites, they have been robbed, 
wronged, abused, and debased, until chastity and tem- 
perance are hardly known among them. They do 
what Christendom has taught them to do. They could 
hardly do worse. Let those who have witnessed their 
drunken oi^es and been present at their dances and 
debaucheries tell the tale, which may be imagined, but 
not easily described. 



also, present evidences of great laxity of morals. 

* Saager, p. SCS. t Ibid. p. SG8. 
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Where Spanish and French examples are followed by 
the ignorant and uncultured, the results are obvious* 
In Hayti a gentleman informs me that a large propor- 
tion of the lower classes live in a state of concubinage, 
rather than marriage. In other regions it is to be 
feared that the morals of the people are no better, and 
generally they exhibit a most melancholy aspect. 

And it is to be remembered that immoral tenden- 
cies reproduce themselves in the* hereditary appetites, 
depraved passions and ungodly lusts, which are devel- 
oped like diseases in the children of those who have 
lived lives of debauchery. Such unfortunate persons 
need not only moral and religious training, but phys- 
ical renovation in all their habits and modes of life. 
All these things they are most unlikely to obtain, and 
hence their natural tendency is to wax worse and 
worse.* 

IN GREENLAND AND ICELAND, 

immorality is by no means rare. Iceland was settled 
by Scandinavians ; and though from a cold and frozen 
region, yet they are not exempt from the vices that 
pollute the sunnier south. The proportion of illegiti- 
mate children in Iceland is about one in seven, or four- 
teen children in every hundred born. They are not 
worse than many others, nor does their isolated posi- 
tion and simple life exempt them from the vices of 
their age. 

The Greenlanders are partly European and partly 
Esquimaux. Prostitution is quite prevalent among 
them. The marriage tie is not considered very sacred, 
and mutual convenience determines its dun^on. Wid- ' 
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ows and divorced women almost invariably adopt pros- 
titution as a means of livelihood ; brothels exist in the 
large settlements in spite of the general odium that 
attaches itself to persons pursuing that calling.* Par- 
ents sometimes murder their own infants to rid them- 
selves of a burden. Dr. Kane relates an instance of 
the kind which he heard of while among the Esqui- 
maux.! 

But we must not linger among these rude and de- 
graded portions of Christendom, lest we be accused of 
an uncandid avoidance of the more cultivated and re- 
fined portions of the world ; and hence we will for a 
time direct our attention to 

EUBOPE. 

If we go to the ancient seat of imperial dommion 
and power, the influential and sacred metropolis of 
the Papal Church, we shall find that even 

THE ETERNAL CITT 

is by no means free from fleshly vices and ungodly 
lusts. The infamies that have been historic in con- 
nection with the Papal See may have become som> 
what less glaring than formerly ; but the profligacy of 
past ages has transmitted its taint through the entire 
structure of Roman society till the present day. 

In Rome, prostitution is tolerated, though not legal- 
ized; but there are no statistics that can inform us 
definitely of its extent. We may, however, form a 
Blight idea of Romish morals from the following 

* Sanger, pp. 44S-450. t Kane's '^yag©*, toI. ii. p. 71. 
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STATISTICS OP EOBIE. 



In the population of Rome, by a recent statistical ac- 
count, are included 48,000 cardinals, prelates, priests, 
abbes, monks, and perscms receiving greater or less 
incomes from the church ; 10,000 women of religious 
orders ; 1,000 beggars who pay for a first-class patent, 
empowering them to exercise their profession upon 
the steps of St. Peter's ; 5,000 beggars who pay for a 
second-class patent, admitting them to practise at the 
doors of the other churches, before the theatres, and 
in the streets and other public places ; 2,000 women 
who serve as models to painters and sculptors, or by 
begging when that resource fails ; 4,000 soldiers, of all 
nationalities ; 80,000 servants ; 20,000 Jewish " pari- 
ahs ; " 40,000 Romans called citizens, but having no 
part in administering the government, and most of 
them in a condition bordering on misery; — a total of 
160,000* 

In a city populated by such persons as these, with 
48,000 men condemned to a life of celibacy, and yet 
many of them living in riot and luxury, it is easy to 
imagine that great impurity of morals must prevail. 

At one time there were said to be 6,000 prostitutes 
in the city, which has had a population ranging from 
50,000 under Paul IV. in 1656, to 176,000, includ- 
ing strangers, in 1862. Little reliance, however, can 
be placed on the accuracy of ordinary estimates of 
prostitution ; nevertheless, this may be correct. In 

* Bulletin Evangelique de la Basse Breta^ne, Boston Becorder, Aug. 
7, 1862. • 
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the San Jacomo Hospital, the ward for the cure of 
immoral diseases is always full.* After the siege of 
Bomo by the French iu 1849, such diseases were fright- 
fully prevalent. The Hospital of the Santo Spirito at 
Rome is a foundling asylum, with a revenue of about 
fifty thousand. dollars per annum, or about one thou- 
sand per week, to be devoted to the support of aban- 
doned children, t Let us leave Rome and pursue our 
inquiries. 

m NAPLES, 

we are informed that, from a population of 400,000, 
there are about fifteen thousand births, and of these, 
two thousand children are annually consigned to the 
foundling hospitals. Of course, all of these are not 
illegitimate, but many are, and hence Christian char- 
ity and public benevolence must remedy the lack of 
" natural aflfqction," as well as the prevalence of " incon- 
tinence." 

IN TUSCANY, 

» 

with a population amounting in 1852 to only 1,778,- 
021, we are informed that in the year 1834 there 
were twelve thovsa/nd foundlings received into the vari- 
ous hospitals. Some of these, doubtless, are legiti- 
mate, but still they indicate a sad condition of public 
morals. 

IN SPAIN, 

the state of things is very similar. In Madrid there is 
a hospital for foundlings, which to the number of 

♦ Harper's Bfagazine, Feb. 1855, p. 326 ; Sanger, p. 164. 
t Sanger, p. 167. 
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four thousand annually are cast out upon the compas- 
sion of the charitable.* Besides this, there are in 
Madrid three magdalen hospitals, for the reception 
and correction of depraved and fallen women. As the 
charities of a city rarely are in advance of its necessi- 
ties, we can from these facts imperfectly estimate the 
morals of the Spanish metropolis. 

IN PORTUGAL, 

we shall find that into the Real Casapia near Lisbon, 
and another hospital in Lisbon attached to the Casa 
de Misericordia^ nearly three thousand helpless found- 
lings are received and cared for annually, while at 
Oporto is another similar institution equally frequented. 
" In the neighborhood of Oporto, country women may 
be met conveying little babies to the foundling hospital, 
four or five together, in a basket. These helpless crea- 
tures are the illegitimate children of peasant girls, 
openly deserted in the villages, and thus forwarded by 
the authorities to the care of those pious strangers 
who undertake their nurture and preservation." f 

Turning from these nations to the Teutonic races, 
we find throughout the entire Germanic region a great 
amount of immorality prevailing. 

IN BELGIUM, 

out of 144,000 children born annually, 8,000, or one in 
eighteen, are abandoned by their parents, and raised 
in foundling hospitals. Marriage is simply a civil con- 

* Sanger, p. 177. 

t Kingston, Sketches of Lasitania, 1845. Sanger, p. 18a 
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tract, bat it is often dispensed with; and ^^it is 
affirmed that an enormous extent of immorality and 
illegitimacy is to be met with, and that a virtuous ser* 
vant-girl is altogether exceptional, there being scarcely 
one of them who has not an illegitimate child/' etc. * 
Brothels exist here under the strictest police regula- 
tions. 

HAMBUBO, 

ike capital of the republic of Hamburg, and the great- 
est commercial port on the continent of Europe, has 
had from 1833 to 1846 an average of from 441 to 550 
prostitutes recorded on the books of the police. The 
largo number who pursue their calling privately can- 
not be ascertained. One startling fact may be noted : in 
1799, the number of marriages in Hamburg was about 
one in forty-five persons ; from 1826 to 1835, the Aver- 
age was about one in ninety-seven persons ; in 1840, it 
was only one in one hundred. At this rate, how long 
before marriage would cease, " free love " be in full 
feather, and concubinage and prostitution bear univer- 
sal sway ? 

The number of illegitimate children bom in the 
twenty-one years from 1826 to 1846 ranges from 606 
in 1827, to 926 in 1832 ; it being usually from 750 to 
800, or more, per year. The population^«was 100,902 
in 1826; in 1840, 124,967; and in 1852, 161,390. 
The general average of illegitimate births is one-fifth 
of the whole number j or twenty to each hundred chil- 
dren bom. 

The amount of immorality is very large in Hamf 
* Singer, p. 187. 
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burg. Dr. Lippert states that examinations have fro* 
quently shown that the domestics in the highest fami- 
lies are literally saturated with immoral diseases ; and 
he states his opinion that six out of every ten servant- 
girls who are found in the streets at night are un- 
chaste.* In the KurhauSj a hospital for the relief of 
such ailments, there were admitted, in 1843, five hun- 
dred and fifty-five women and three hundred and fifty- 
five men, besides one hundred and seventy soldiers 
from the garrison, suffering with immoral diseases. In 
1844, the number admitted was, of women, 680; 
men, 235 ; soldiers, 121. In 1845, men, 316 ; soldiers, 
168.t 

These facts illustrate the moral condition of Ham- 
burg, where wealth, commerce, and education fail to 
prevent vice, immorality, and prostitution. A xoagda* 
len hospital eidsts here, on a small scale, receiving 
only twelve inmates at a time. It accomidishes some 
good, but how little compared with the prevailing 
eviL 

IN PRUSSIA 

we observe the most alarming indications of the ex- 
tent of immorality. The Prussian government has at 
times rigidly suppressed brothels ; but in 1847, after 
one year's interdiction of them, there were in Berlin, 
the capital of Prussia, 1,250 notorious prostUutes.f 
Berlin had, in 1840, a population, including the garri- 
son, of about 850,000. 
The CharitS Hospital is entirely devoted to the cure 

« Sanger, p. 211. t Ibid, p. 217. |Jbid.p.S4S. 
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of those diseases which are the result of immoral 
practices. 

The following statistics illustnite the condition of 
the public morals in that oity. There were received 
into the hospital as follows :•— 

In the year 1838, Men, 669 Women, 634 Total, 1203 
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To these figures we add from the tables of the Mili- 
tary Lazaret in 1844 and 1846 some 736 cases, and 
in 1846 and half of 1847 some 618 cases more, of im- 
moral disease among the soldiers of the garrison, and 
we may form some idea of the morals of the capital of 
Prussia.* 

The statistics of illegitimacy in Berlin are equally 
appalling. They indicate the prevailing immorality 
of Prussia, and show such an amount of licentiousness 
in one of the capitals of Christian Europe as may well 
shame our boasting and abase our pride. 

Dr. Belirend, in a work on the subject, furnishes va- 
rious tables, from which Dr. Sanger condenses the fol- 
lowing comparative statement of the legitimate and 
illegitimate births in Berlin, from Jan. 1, 1838, to 
March 31, 1849: — 

^' ♦ Sanger, pp. 248, 249. 

in 
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Prom these statistics it appears that nearly one-fifth, 
or about eighteen or nineteen in each hundred of all 
the children born in the Prussian capital are knovm to 
be the fruits of fornication and licentiousness. What 
is unknown, we can only imagine. Yet Prussia is a 
civilized, learned, polished, "progressive," and pros- 
perous nation. Are not the times evil which behold 
such a state of morals in boasting Christendom ? 

IN LEIPZIQ, 

the second city of Saxony, with its noble university 
with seventy-five professors, its excellent schools and 
libraries, its eight learned societies, its one hundred 
and thirty booksellers, thirty-one printing-oflSces, two 
hundred hand-presses, forty printing machines, its an- 

* Sanger*! Hit torj, p. 950. 
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nual product of fifty millions of printed sheets, its 
annual book sale amounting to $5,600,000, its staunch 
Lutheran orthodoxy, and its extensiye commerce, we 
find, with a population of some sixty or seventy thou- 
sand, increased, it is true, immensely at the annual 
fairs, it has about two thousand five hundred public 
prostitutes, or one to every forty inhabitants, besides 
the private mistresses that abound throughout the 
city.* There is intellectual " progress " for you ! 

m RUSSIA, 

with all the memories of licentious infamy which cling 
to the names of a Peter the Great or a Catherine 11., 
we need not be surprised to learn that " immorality 
and intrigue are of universal prevalence, and (in a 
social sense) are hardly looked upon as crimes." f ^® 
have not the statistics of Russian beastliness, nor do 
we need them. We can look into the Wbspitatelnoi 
Dom, the largest and most richly-endowed foundling 
hospital in Europe, upon which successive sovereigns . 
have bestowed immense amounts, "the annual ex- 
penditure of which exceeds five million two hundred 
thousand rubles. X The number of children in this 

♦ Sanger, p. 253. t Thompson, quoted by Sanger, p. 272. 

X " Kohl. There is some difficulty in estimating the rubUf from the 
difference in tho currency of Russian silver coin. We believe tiiis sum 
would be upward of a million of dollars." — Sanger, p. 275. The En- 
cyclopedia Americana, article coins, reckons the rubles coined fi-om 
1750 to 1762 at 84 cents 9 mills ; those coined from 1763 to 1807 at 73 
cqpts 8 mills. McCuUoch mentions the bank rtibh, valued at about 21 
cents. At this lowest computation the annual revenue of this hospital 
would be $1,092,000, or some $3,000 per day. 
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institution is commensurate with its wealth. Upward 
of twenty-five thousand are constantly enrolled on its 
books. The lodge is open day and night for the recep- 
tion of infantg. The daily average of children brought 
is about twenty." * If this hospital is not sufiBcient, 
we »can find another at Moscow, where " the institu- 
tion is on a similarly gigantic scale, and is managed 
after the same fashion," f and we shall not need any 
more evidence that in Russia, that very large division 
of Christendom, that bulwark of the Greek Church, 
which embraces in its arms seventy-six million people, 
or 22^ per cent, of the entire population of Christen- 
dom, great immorality prevails. Placing the facts al- 
ready presented along with the statement that in St. 
Petersburg ladies cannot venture out with safety un- 
attended, f and leaving the thoughtful reader to form 
his own conclusions regarding Russian morality, we 
proceed to examine the condition of 

SWEDEN. 

We shall be disappointed if we expect to find in 
the frozen north a purer society than that which we 
meet in sunnier southern climates. 

In 1836 prostitution was prohibited in Sweden by 
law, but repressive enactments availed nothing against 
unbridled lusts ; and, as a result of the prohibition, 
the eminent jurist Angelot " affirmed that every house 
of entertainment was a brothel, and every servant a 
loose woman." 

Stockholm, the capital of Sweden " is now one vast, 

♦ Sanger's History, p. 275. f Dad. p. 276. X Ibid. p. 273. 
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seething hot-bed of priyate harlotiy." * This city has a 
foaudling hospital, the Stora Bamhorstj'wYdcli receives 
all children that are offered at its gates, upon the pay- 
ment of $35 each. It has besides an annual income 
of $150,000, or about $3,000 per week. 

The Stockholm hospital for the relief of immoral 
diseases in 1832 receiyed 701 patients ; 148 of these 
were from the country, the rest from Stockholmi. The 
population of that city in 1882 comprised 33,581 per- 
sons of both sexes above the age of fifteen ; " conse- 
quently one person in every sixty-one was affected in 
that year with diseases resmlting* from immoral prac- 
tices,'* t The following statistics will leave no doubt 
that Stockholm is as much like Sodom of old aa ever 
a city need to be. 

There were bom in Sweden in the years 1836, 1838, 
and 1839, the following proportion of illegitimate 
children : — 
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Hence it appears that in Stockholm, with all its litera- 
ture, science, surt, r^nement, and "progression," to 
use the words of Bayard Taylor in May, 1857, " very 
nearly half the registered births are illegitimate, to say 
nothing of the illegitimate children born in wed- 
lock." J 

» Sanser, p. 279. t IWd. % IWd. i^. STft-SO. 

16* 
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Such Is the condition of the capital of Sweden, and 
the kingdom itself presents no enviable picture. Nor- 
way and Denmark are by no means free from the same 
vices, and even in Iceland, peopled by the same races, 
we have seen that on an average one-seventh of all 
the children are illegitimate. 

FRANCE AND PARIS. 

If we turn to Prance, noted for culture, taste, litera- 
ture, art, science, and " progression," we find prostitu- 
tion under a most rigid system of surveillance and 
registration, conducted by the police with reference to 
the public health. In Paris alone, from 1812 to 1832, 
there were 20,626 women treated for inmioral diseases 
in the public hospitals.* 

In the last century it was usual to estimate the 
number of Parisian prostitutes as high as from 25,000 
to 30,000. As late as 1810, it was stated that there 
were 18,000 public prostitutes in Paris. This number 
is thought by some to have been too large. The police 
have put forth much eflfort to repress this evil, but still 
the number is very great. In 1814 there were 1,900 
public prostitutes enrolled upon the books of the 
police department, in 1832 they amounted to 3,558, 
and they latterly have amounted to 4,500, or one to 
250 inhabitants of that city. In 1832 there were 220 
" tolerated houses," or brothels, in Paris.f 

The Rev. Dr. Wardlaw, of Scotland, in his lectures 
upon prostitution, says that Mens. Pregier,in his work 

* M. Parent Dnchatelet, vol. ii. p. 124. Saxiger, p. 138. 
t Dad. p. 139. 
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on "The Dangerous Classes of the Population of 
the large Cities," states the number of registered 
prostitutes in Paris as 3,800, unregistered 4,000, or 
not 8,000 in all. Dr. Wardlaw remarks, " I am in- 
clined to believe that this is greatly under the truth, 
or there must be in Paris a large amount of licentious 
intercourse which does not come into the ordinary es- 
timates of prostitution." * 

This remark is doubtless true. In Paris there is an 
untold amoimt of licentiousness in the form of genteel 
intrigue among the hi^er classes, or of temporary 
cohabitation among the lower classes, which, while it 
relieyes the police records of Paris from exhibiting the 
dark aggregate of licentiousness prevailing there, 
cannot obliterate another fact, that of the thirty-seven 
thousand four hundred and fifty-one (37,451) children 
bom in the city of Paris in 1868, eleven thousand seven 
hundred and fifty-seven (11,767) were illegitimate. 
Nearly one-^tr^ of all the children born there are bom 
out of wedlock. How many illegitimate children are 
bom in wedlock, no man can tell, and how much coth 
cealed licentiousness exists, we can only imagine from 
the amount which comes to the surface. Probably far 
less than half of it ever reveals itself to the public 
gaze ; for it is a shame to speak of those things that 
are done of them in secret. Paris rules the world of 
fiishion, and the fashions speak their origin quite plairir 
l^. Do Parisian morals ever go with Parisian styles ? 

Throughout the whole of Prance there is on an 

* Wardlaw's Lectures, p. SO. 
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average one illegitimate c^d to fourteen births, or 
more than seven in every hundred children bom* 

The venereal hospitals of Paris are the hospital of 
Saint Lazabe, for female patients, containing 200 bods ; 
the LouBCiNE, for females, containing 270 beds, and the 
Hospital du Midi, free, for men, containing S36 beds. 
At the Hospital du Midi, from 1804 to 1814, thwe 
were, on an average, 2,700 persons admitted annually, 
who were afflicted with immoral diseases.f la the 
year 1853 there were 1,616 women admitted at St. 
Lazare ; in 1854 the number was 1,800. At the Louj>- 
cine Hospital, in 1854, there were admitted 1,368 
adults, and 127 girls under sixteen years old, making 
a total of 1,486. In 1856, the admisaons were 1,384 
adults, 82 girls ; total, 1,466. The average of admis- 
sions for 11 years was 1,398 adults, 80 girls under 16 ; 
total, 1,478 per year. In 1854 there were 86, and in 
1866, 60 childreii bom diseased, within the Walls, or 
introduced imder two years of age with their mothers : 
a frightful proof of the suffering entailed upon the 
innocent by the depravity of th^ parents. | 

In the male hospitals of Paris, tiie number of men 
afflicted with immoral diseases from 1846 to 1865 
averaged 3,120 yearly. The Lourcine female hos^ntal 
averaged, from 1846 to 1855, 1,398 patients annually; 
and there were also 1,436 children of both sexes. 

At the Hospital du lUidi there were admitted in 

* Banfield's Statistical Companion for 1S54, p. 13$. 
t Sanger, p. 137. 

X Wm. Acton, M.D. Prostitatiou in London ftnd other large Qtiet 
p. 129. 
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1S54, of adult miales, 3,42§ ; and in 1866, adult males, 
3,622. At the Lourcine, in 1854, adult females, 
1,358; in 1856, adult females, 1,384.* Hence, in 
three Parisian hospitals, more than six thousand seven 
hundred (6,708) cases of persons aflBicted with immoral 
diseases were prescribed for in the single year 1854. 
The population of Paris was about 1,337,153, and, 
therefore, about one in two himdped of their whole 
population was admitted to the public hospitals pre- 
pared for those who have contracted immoral diseases. 
If only three cases were remedied privately where one 
was cured publicly, it would give an average of one 
person in fifty in Paris thus afflicted. Probably a 
truer estimate would be twice as large. 

And this is Prance, with all its polish and its " pro- 
gress ; " and this is Christendom, with all its bombastic 
talk of converting the heathen through the beneficent 
influences of brandy, bombshells, trade, commerce, 
and civilization. Alas, that these things are so ! but 
since they are, it is worse than useless to deny the 
facts, or pretend to be ignorant of the truth in the 
matter. Let us know the worst, and, unlike the hypo- 
critical vaunters who glory in their goodness, let us sigh 
and cry for the abominations that are in the land, and 
deprecate that wrath of God which is revealed from 
heaven against all ungodliness and unrighteousness pf 
them that hold the truth in unrighteousness. Amid 
tiie cathedrals, the pomps, the sacraments, and mum- 
meries of a fallen and apostate church, these dark floods 
of corruption keep thou: tidal flow. May God help 

* Acton ott Prostitntioxi, p. 131. 
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his peo|de to keep themselves pure and unspotted from 
the world, and so be at last delivered, as was just Lot, 
who vexed his righteous soul from day to day with the 
unlawful deeds of those around him in the Cities of 
the Plain. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE MORALS OF CHRISTENDOM. 

We have thus passed in review a large portion of 
Christendom, and in all these countries we have found 
a lamentable prevalence of licentiousness. But we 
may be met with the objection that these nations are 
mosily Roman Catholic or infidel ; and that it is unfair 
to estimate Protestant countries by such a standard as 
this. The force of this suggestion is admitted, and 
leaving Papal countries, we proceed to inquire after the 
morals of other nations on whose broad phylacteries' 
are inscribed Protestantism, Freedom, and Education. 
And first among them, making her long prayers in the 
corners of the streets, stands 

ENGLAND, THE BULWARK OP PEOTESTANTISM. 

England is a Protestant country ; but a moment's 
thought will show us that Protestantism may be very 
far from Christianity, and a Protestant country very 
dififerent from a "Christian land," The dark shad- 
ows that overhang the world hover above Protestaait 
as well as Catholic and Pagan countries. Their sins 
yet provoke divine indignation, and shame the pride 
of men. Turning then to Great Britain, let us inquire 
what is the moral condition of the inhabitants of this 

191 
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country. And to answer this question, let us first 
take 

A LOOK AT LONDON, 

that great centre of Protestantism, that most influ- 
ential and powerful metropolis of the world. What 
are the morals of London ? 

Wo aare informed that according*, to the last census 
there were three hundred thousand houses in London ; 
of these,* we are told that five thousand houses, or one 
in every sixty, is a brothel, or a house of assignation.* 

It was stated, in 1840, by Mr. Mayne, that there 
were in London eight thousand regular prostitutes. 
This estimate is probably too small. If there were, as 
has been reckoned, 3,336 brothels, with five prostitutes 
in each, the total number would be 16,675 ; if with 
four in each 13,840 ; and if only three were allowed to 
each brothel, it would give 10,005 regular courtesans 
in that city, aside from all other persons guilty of im- 
moral conduct. We take this moderate statement as 
a basis of calculation. The population of London over 
twenty years old is thus stated: — 

Bachelors, 196i857. Spinsters, 246,124. 

Husbands, 398,624. Wives, 406,266. 

Widowers, 37,064. Widows, 110,028. 



/ Total, 632,545. 762,418. 

From this statement it appears that London affords 
one public prostitute to every twenty-three unmarried 
men over twenty years of age ; or one to every sixty- 

* Sanger's History, p. 3X8. 
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Uirea men of that age, married or tmmarried; — one 
woman in scTenty-six being a public harlot, or ono per- 
son in one hundred and thirty-nine of the entire popu- 
lation over twenty yeais of age.* 

The statement of Mr. Mayne, fixing the number of 
public prostitutes at 8,000, is doubtless a very low one. 
Mr. Coloquhoun's "Police of the Metropolis" esti- 
mates the number of prostitutes in London to be fifty 
thousand (50,000). The calculations in regard to 
Paris range from under 4,000 to above 60,000. In 
London, from 8,000 to 60,000 is far from being the ex- 
tent of the difierence. Mr. Talbot, Dr. Ryan, and Dr. 
Campbell, estimate them as high as eighty thousand, 
or just ten times as high as Mr. Mayne supposes.f 

A large proportion of the prostitution of London is 
caused by the stern pressure of actual want. In Lon- 
don there are some four hundred thousand unmarried 
women over twelve years old. , Multitudes of these 
depend for a livelihood upon the needle ; and may God 
pity the poor souls who are thus ground to powder be- 
tween the upper and nether millstones of want and 
shame ! Their tales, as recited to the bchcvolent, and 
recorded as falling from their ligs, would cause the 
heart to bleed. London numbers some seven thousand 
six hundred homeless female vagrants, sleeping in 
barns^ tent&, and wherever they can ; twenty-six hun- 
dred of whom are less than twenty years old. Many 
for a single fall from virtue are cast forth defiled and 
down-trodden in the mire, without one gentle, kindly 

* Sanger, p. 343. 

t Lectures on Piostitatioii, by Balph Wardlaw, D.D., pp. 21, 22. 
17 
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word from fathers, mothers, sisters, or friends. Cfod 
pity her, then, with none to lift her up. " Ah ! '* said 
one poor creature to a lady who had accosted her 
kindly and sought to win her baek to paths of virtue, 
— " All ! lady, an' if there was more like ytm in the 
world, there would be less like me." 

When we consider the vast army of four hundred 
thousand unmarried women from whom vice mainly 
selects its victims ; when we recollect the helpless pov- 
erty and dependence of so many in that great metropo- 
lis ; when wc remember how many sliding feet must 
give way, and how many wretches sink down in infa- 
my with but one stifled ^oan to speak the anguish of 
their breaking hearts, — " then, indeed, the mass of 
misery, wretchedness, vice, and crime there accumu- 
lated appalls the mind seeking to grapple with it, and 
oppresses us with the apprehension that even eighty 
tlwusand (80,000), the highest estimate which has 
be6n made, is, when understood to include all contin- 
gencies, not an incredible figure." * 

In certain localities in London the amount of im- 
morality is frightful. The old almonry of Westmin- 
ster, once the abo^ of Gaxton the printer, though 
belonging to the Dean and Chapter of Westminster 
Abbey, was, until its demolition about 1850, one of 
the vilest aggregations of vice and crime in existence.f 

The Rev. Mr. Rounds, of Bedftrd Chapel, Blooms- 
bury, London, states that in a space of ground about 
seven hundred yards in circumference, including St. 
Giles' rookery, there are twenty-four houses of ill fame^ 

* Sanger's History, p. 349. t Ibid. p. 819. 
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rf which the arerago numfoef of occupants is ten, 
making two hundred and forty prostitutes in that lim- 
ited area.* 

At the Cremomey the most beautiful public garden 
of which London can boast, Dr. Acton speaks of hay- 
ing seen, late in the«evening, a company of about one 
thousand souls, perhaps seven hundred of them gentle- 
men of the upper and middle classes, and the remain- 
ing three hundred prostitutes more or less notorious.f 

Thus, from the proud and titled nobility, the peers 
of the realm, down through every class of society, to 
the vast masses which lie degraded and festering in 
their filth and vileness, beneath every ray of sunshine 
and of joy, this same corrupting leaven is working. 
Constant as death i^ the demand for the victims of 
lust, and constant as life is the sad supply. The ranks 
of this army are ever full. The recruiting agents are 
ever active. From many a quiet country home, from 
the heathery hills and from the peaceful dales, the 
young, the inexperienced, and the adventurous, are 
lured away to their ruin. Hired by strangers as ser- 
vants, coaxed by lovers into elopements, induced by 
acquaintances to seek their fortunes in the city, or, it 
may be, taken from the workhouses Snd institutions of 
charity, they are no match for the temptations that as- 
sail them, and so, yielding to the destroyer, they taste 
the bitter cup of shame and death. 

A gentleman visiting the metropolitan workhouse 
(or almshouse) noticed the fresh and healthy appear- 

* Dr. Wardlaw's Lectures on Prostitution, p. 25. 
t Acton on Prostitution, p. 103. 
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aaoe of iM many girh t^ho were there. 0£i iBfqUirin^ 
what becd,me of them, he was informed thdt at tiio age 
of fourteen they were sent out as servants, etic.j " aiid 
that nine4enths of them, ^ter conung backi^ards and 
forwards from their plaeefe to the workhousfe, eventti- 
aily got corrupted, and took to th« streets." * 

ILLEGrnMACT IN LONDON, 

though not as general, or, at least, iiot as generally 
detected and known as in the other parts of the tJnited 
Kingdom, is yet very extensive. As a gifelieral rule, 
where prostitution is rare, seduction and illfegitiiJiacy 
arc more frequent. Hence great cities register less 
illegitimacy in proportion to their population than pro- 
vincial towns or rural counties. Nevertheless, the sta- 
tistics of London are sufficiently appalling. 

In the three parishes of St. Md,rylebone, St. Pancras, 
and St. George's, Southwark, tlici following statistics 
have been collected and embodied by Dr. Wm. Acton, 
in a paper read before the Statisticidl Society and pub^ 
lished in their Quarterly Joiithal for 1859, pp. 491- 
499. 

In these three pafishes, in the year 1857, there were 
thirteen thousand two hundred and six children bOm, 
eight hundred and seventy-seven of whom were illegit- 
imate. Of this number, ho less than threie hundred 
and ninety-two, or nearly one-half of the illegitimate 
children, died during the same year, many of them 
doubtless murdered by their parents. 

* London Tunes> June, 1848. Sanger^ p. S82. 
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THE HOSPITAL REPORTS 

add other shadows to the dark picture pf London im- 
moralities. The Lock Hospital, <ievpted entirely to 
the treatment of immoral diseases^ W93 fonnded in 
1747, and in one hundred yejyrs had cured for^y-five 
thousand four hundred and forty-eight cases. 

From a force of forty-four thousand six hundred 
and eleven soldiers in England, there were, in seven 
and one-fourth years, eight thousand cind seventy-two, 
or nearly one-fifth of the whole, admitted to the hospi- 
tals as patients afiected with immoral diseases. During 
seven years' time, out of a naval force of twenty-one 
thousand four hundred and ninety-three, there were 
two thousand eight hundred and eighty such cases, or 
one-seventh of the whole. The returns of tho Dread- 
naught J a hospital ship for sailors in the merchant ser- 
vice, afford, from a total of thirteen thousand and 
eighty-one patients, three thousand seven hundred and 
three cases of immoral disease, or about two-sevenths 
of the whole. 

Among the out-door surgical patients of the great 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital, the largest in Londo^, 
Drs. Lloyd and Wornald reported that of five thousand 
three hundred and twenty-seven patients which they 
attended, they had of inunoral diseases. tl^ie following 
cases : -r-^ 

Men. Women and children. Total. 

•Lloyd, 1,009 245 1,254 

Wornald, 986 273 1,259 

Totals, 1,995 618 2,513 • 

17* • Saager. p. SS7. 
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making nearly one-half of the entire number, or two 
thousand five hundred and thirteen in five thousand 
three hundred arid twenty-seven. 

There are nine large hospitals in London, besides 
many small ones. In these there are treated annually 
about twenty-two thousand six hundred and seventeen 
patients, suffering from immoral diseases. If private 
practice yields only half as many patients, we should 
have thirty-five thousand (35,000) cases; but tliis is 
doubtless much below the truth. Leaving out of the 
calculation the Lock Hospital, Parish Doctors, Bar- 
racks, and all such institutions, it is probable that 
London annually furnishes some fifty thousand pa- 
tients afflicted with these diseases. There are two 
hundred and fifty thousand single men in London over 
twenty years old ; and at the ratio of such diseases 
which exists among the sailors and soldiers, these 
alone would furnish as many as thirty thousand cases 
per annum.* 

In the first address issued by the London "Society 
for the Protection of Young Females," it is stated that 
in three of the London hospitals, during the preceding 
eight years, there had been two thousand seven hun- 
dred cases of these diseases in children between the 
ages of eleven and sixteen years.f 

Such are 5ome of the eruptive manifestations which 
tell of the power of the terrible virus which works 
within the social body. And though London, J^ is 
true, is a great city, and a "mother of harlots and 
abominations in the earth," yet, when leaving the 

* San^, p. 358. t Ibid. p. 334. 
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metropolis and passing throughout the length of the 
United Kingdom, we find in the condition of its mor- 
als little cause for self-gratulation or exultation. 

Look at the following statements made by the elo- 
quent Dr. Jolm Camming, in Exeter Hall, London, in 
1848, concerping 

THE MORALS OP LONDON. 

"Wo call England a Christian country, and wo speak of 
London as the metropolis of a Christian land : but it has been 
found that there are more true Christians in some of the distant 
isles of the sea, to which we send missionaries, comparatively 
with their population, than there are even in London, the centre 
of civilization, and the mighty spring of those influences that 
influence the earth. Within a radius of eight miles of St. Paul's 
Cathedral there are about two millions of people — the largest 
population ever assembled within the limits of a city. If all 
the churches and chapels — Protestant, EstabMlhed, Dissenting, 
Koman Catholic, and Socinian — were as full as they could 
hold, there would not be within them one fourth of that mighty 
population. But if I take them at a season when the weather 
is fine, and the public health good, and everything is favorable, 
you will find the average attendance to be each only about one- 
fourth full. K that be the average, the result will be that there 
are never more in church on one Sunday, in all denominations, 
than, if I t^ke the largest, about 200,000 people, out of a pop- 
ulation of two millions. And how many, do you think, of that 
number are conmiunicants ? Startlmg fact ! awful stain upon 
the missionary zeal, the aggressive efforts, of the metropolis ! 
there are scarcely 60,000 communicants in all the churches and 
chapels of this vast city put together ! There are only 60,000 
who so far profess the gospel as to avail themselves of the op- 
portunity of commemorating the dying love, and receiving the 
pledges of the second advent of the Lord Jesus Christ. So 
true is this, that the steamboats and the railways alone carry 
from the metropolis every Sunday morning a greater population 
thsm all the churches and chapels together any one day contain. 

" Out of die population of London, there are, it is calculated, 
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Bearlj 200,000 Boman Catholics ; and to cope with these 
nearly 200,000 Roman Catholics, we have about 60.000 Protes- 
tants only who can be assumed in charity to be vitally impressed 
with the gospel, and devoted to its spread, and ready to live for 
Christ and die for him, if needs be. 

" There are in London 12,000 children trained professionally 
to pick pockets, with the greatest tact, speed, and success, or to 
plunder houses with the best chance of escape. The schools 
for these children are lamentably defective ! I do say that our 
schools are our greatest disgrace . I do feel that while we are send- 
ing money abroad — had far be it from me to attempt to shut or 
repress missionary effort — but, while we are sending money to 
the ends of the earth, for the conversion of the Turk, the 
heathen, and the Jew, I do feel that we are not concentratmg 
an adequate or corresponding expenditure at our own doors, and 
on our own perishing population. There are in London 3,000 
receivers of stolen property ; 4,000 are annually committed for 
crimes ; there are 10,000 gamblers ; 20,000 live by begging ; 
there are 30,000 regular thieves in London; there are 150.000 
habitual gin-dri§kers, a melancholy fact surely ! Again, there 
are in London 150,000, of both sexes, who lead a life of cjfe- 
hauchery and liceniousness. Thus there is a greater number 
of ostensibly depraved and abandoned characters in the service 
of Satan than there are during Sunday in the house of prayer. 
This great city sends annually a million of money for the con- 
version of the ends of the earth, and rightly so, — but alas, 
there are millions more needed for the conversion of the popula- 
tion at home. And, melancholy and painful spectacle ! in the 
midst of this scene of demoralization, ignorance, and crime, the 
ministers of the everlasting gospel are found quarrelling and 
disputing with each other about details jof discipline and forms 
of worship ; just as if the captain and crew should fall to quar- 
relling in a ship which is sinking inch by inch in the fathomless 
abyss, or as if the inmates of a house were to begin to quarrel 
about the dress they should wear, while every rafter and timber 
is blazing in the flames of an irresistible conflagration." * 

Such is London, the metropolis of the world ; good 
and evil, its glory and its shame. 

* Apocalyptie Sketches, First Series, Lectnie xxii. pp. 381-84. 
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The following figures will Olustrato the stftftdiiig of 
some of the larger British cities, and the prc^rtion of 
public prostitutes to the population there : * 



PROSTITUTES. 



PROPORTION TO THE POPULATIOX. 







H<l08. 


Fcnulci. 


Total. 


Liverpool, 


2,900 


Ito 43 


Ito 46, 


ltd 88 


Manchester, 


, 700 


« 156 


« 169 


♦♦ 825 


Leeds, 


700 


« 70 


« 76 


« 145 


Edinburgh, 


800 


" 106 


« 180 


" 286 


Glasgow, 


1,800 


♦' 87 


« 97 


« 184 


Dublin, 


1,170 


« 101 


« 119 


« 2550 


Cork, 


850 


« 113 


" 134 


« 247 



These figures only partially indicate the prevalence 
of actual immorality in these cities. For example, 
Mr. Tait estimates the public prostitute j of Edinburgh 
at 800, but he also estimates that there are 1,160 
private prostitutes there, and the actual number h?ts 
been estimated, as he admits, at from as low ?is three 
hundred up to as many as six thousand persons.-)* 

The number of illegitimate children born in each 
county in England to every thousand births occurring 
there, is stated of follows : — 

Cumberland, 108. Suffolk, 81. York, 71. 

Norfolk, 105, Derby, 81. Stafford, 69. 

Burks, 79. Sussex, 68. 

Leicester, 79. Cambridgeji 06. 

N. Wales, 78, Lincoh^, 64. 

S. Wales, 72. Middlesex, 40. 



Hereford, 


100. 


Salop, 


99. 


Nottingham, 


91. 


Cheshire, 


89. 



Westmoreland, 87. 
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Of these counties, Cumberland, Norfolk, etc., are 
pastoral or agriciiltural, and mountainous regions; 
StaflFord, and others, are manufacturing districts; 
while Middlesex contains London itself. Hence, it 
appears that where there is no prostitution recognized, 
as in the agricultural regions, from seventy or eighty 
up to one hundred and five children in every thousand 
bjrn are children of shame, — the illegitimate off- 
spring of guilty parents ; and in proportion as these 
increase in number, so do the efforts to conceal the 
guilt of the parties increase the more rapidly.* 

Dr. William Acton stated at a meeting in Lon- 
don, that " From calculations based upon census tables, 
it had come out that of all the unmarried women of 
full age in the country (Gijeat Britain), one in every 
thirteen orfottrteen was immoraV^ f 

In the year 1856, there were born in England and 
Wales, according to the statistics of the registrar 
general, 314,968 males, 300,897 females, — a total of 
some 615,845 children ; while of these, more than 21,- 
000 males, and over 20,000 famales, or a total of 
forty-two thousand six hundred and fifty-one (42,651), 
were illegitimate ; and in Scotland, no less than 2,761 
illegitimate children were born during the year 18584 

The fate of multitudes of these children is horrible. 
Vice seeks concealment even at the expense of more 
dreadful crimes. In Liverpool, in 1857, inquests 
were held on the bodies of forty-one illegitimate chil- 
dren. In the three parishes before mentioned in Lon- 

* Sanger, pp. 338, 339. t Ibid. pp. 347, 348. 

I StaCiatical Journal f<Nr 1859, p. 491. W. Acton on Bl^j^timaej, etc 
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don, 892 illegitimate, children died the same year. In 
En^and and Wales, the following numbers of chil- 
dren were said, by Mr. Acton, to have been returned 
as having died from violent causes, in the year 1856 : — 

** Injury at birth, 104 ; poisoned, 7 ; opium^ 13 ; laudanum, 
43 ; Godfrey's cordial, 19 ; drowned, 16 ; found drowned, 48 ; 
strangled, 14; suffocated, 223; suffocated by food, 8; suBb- 
cated by bedclothes, 206; 8uflS)cated (overlaid), 69; murdered, 
5; manslaughter, 2; accidental, 6; injury, 14; infanticide, 
52. A totd of 447 males and 399 females, —in all 846/' 

After g^ig these statistics, Dr. Acton remarks : •— 

** It is a frightful list. No less than 846 babies are recorded 
officially as hanged, strangled, poi&oned, suffocated, etc., dur- 
ing the year 1856. The great majority of these we aro justi- 
fied in assuming were the illegitimate ofisprinss of first falls 
from virtue ; babies whose lives might have been saved by 
ihQ hundreds, only no ono cared about them. So they are 
gone, with many others, to witness against us; and their 
mothers are — where ? " ♦ 

Such is the terrible moral aspect of England, and 
within the present week I read in a daily paper that 
" an En^sh paper laments that a horrible tendency of 
British parents to murder their children is on the in- 
crease." t 

To all this we may add one more item. A writer in 
the London Medical and Chirurgical Review states that 
there are more than fifty thousand (50,000) public 
prostitutes in England, Scotland, and Wales; that 
probably four thousand men are infected with immoral 

♦ Dr. W. Acton's Paper on Illegitimacy, read before the Statistical 
Society, and pablbhed in the Statistical Joomal for 1859, pp. 501, 502. 
t Boston HfBtM, Jolj 19, 1862. 
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diseases ei^h night, or one million four hundred and 
sixty thousand (1,^60,000) annu^y ; and that there 
are in Great Britain probably sixteen hundred and 
fifly^wo thousand (1,662,000) ca^es of immoral dis- 
eases of both sexes in each year; and Dr. Sspiger, 
quoting the statement, remarks that " t^is is probably 
not half Hie actual rmmbery * 

Alas for Britain, the bulwark of Protestantisra, |f 
such be the tendencies of her people. D?irk hideed is 
the picture of depravity which here unfolds itself to 
view ; terrible the moral pollution that wVks with vol- 
canic power beneath, and heaves to the surface such 
abominations as these. And figures fail to tell the 
whole tab. That only is known to an Omniscient 
Deity, and %o those myriads of fallen ones who drink 
the cup of misery to its dregs, and who, crushed be- 
neath the burden of present woes, are glad to fly 

" Anywhere ! anywhere ! out of the world ! " 

Are these the tokens of millennial g^ry at hand? 
Or are they raider the proofs that we are ^'lii the last 
days," when men shall be " incontinent," when " evil 
men and seducers shall wax worse and worse, deceiv- 
ing and being deceived " ? Triily we ^q in the n^^dst 
of perilous times. Let us keep ourselves pure. 

* Sanger's History of Ftoithation, pp. 358, 859. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE MORALS OF CHiiiSTiENbOM. 

Wb leate Europe and cross the great Atlantic. 
ShaU wo come in an emigtant ship ?-i- then we mast 
not be too inquisitive, else we shall find it a horrible 
place for ignorant ietnd defenceless girls. Wo arrive in 
New York, and here nothing but government interpo*- 
sition saves many of the foreigners from the danger of 
being swindled, and blocks the way of a swarm of 
pimps, who wait to decoy the ignorant and unprotected 
into the hells of infamy which fill the city. But we 
are now in 

AMERICA, 

a land famed for virtue, intelligence, and religion, and 
hero wo must renew our examinations, and learn the 
moral condition of this country. Our materials for 
forming conclusions are not very abundant, as the' 
scibnco of statistics is in its infancy, and hence our 
conclusions must be somewhat general; and this is 
especially tnie of 

THE SLAVE STATES. 

It has, I think, been asserted that in scnne southen^ 
cities there are no houses of prostitution. This state- 
ment can possibly be believed. Indeed, it is not easy 
to feee what support brothels oould receive^ where every 

' 18 205 
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wealthy man may have his harem upon his own plan- 
tation, peopled with dusky beauties corresponding in 
appearance to his desires and means, and while a mil- 
lion of slave women are entirely at the mercy of every 
planter, planter's son, overseer, kidnapper, or slave- 
driver, whose base lusts may excite liim to acts of in- 
famy. For her there is no redress. Before the tribunal 
where their mockery of justice is enacted, the lips of 
tlie bondwoman are locked in eternal silence. She 
may neither tell her wrongs nor plead her cause, save 
as she does it in secret, before the face of the Judge 
of all the earth. 

But though statistics fail us, yet other things may 
give us some clue to the morals of the South. Aside 
from the fact that tyranny, luxury, and licentiousness 
always go hand-in-hand, stands that other fact that 
the children of the bondwoman grow fairer and fairer 
from generation to generation. The hatred felt toward 
" niggers " is greatly modified by considerations of 
sex. The blood of the " first families '* runs in very 
lowly channels, and the cliildren of tyrants chafe 
xigainst the fetters their fathers forge. The mulat- 
toes of the South are, almost without exception, the 
children of bhick mothers. Slaveholders sell their 
children and their children's children in the market, 
as the farmer sells his calves. They, unlike all other 
sensualists, have made a profit of their pleasure. 
They have become rich from those indulgences which 
impoverish otliers. 

We cannot estimate the vices of the South. That 
gulf of human misery has never been fathomed ; that 
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mcmntain of hiunao guilt has never been weighed. 
God only keeps the record of it all ; but yet enough 
is seen to indicate the prevalence of the deepest im* 
morality. Polygamy and concubinage are as ancient 
and as ^^patriarchal" as slavery. Those who hold 
slaves are not noted for tenderness of conscience. 
The only one really disgraced by the connection is 
the slave; the master is beneath the reach of any 
common infamy. We must leave the crimes of slave- 
holders to i&nd themselves out. The whiteness of 
slave babies' skins tells of the blackness of their mas- 
ters' hearts. We go to 

WASHINGTON. 

To this slave capital of a free nation all the previous 
remarks would apply until the year 1862, when slavery 
was abolished there. And Washington has been a hot- 
bed of pollution. Statistics of prostitution or illegiti- 
macy in a slave State are simply ridiculous and absurd. 
God in heaven knows the infamies of Washington. 
The devil and his angels are somewhat acquainted 
with them, but no one else can ferret them out. 

There, along with men wise, good, and virtuous, 
have been gathered the cut-throats and shoulder-hit- 
ters of northern cities, who worthily represent their 
beastly and drunken constituents. Here, too, congre- 
gate those excellent patriots and statesmen who have 

"Dreamed of freedom in a slaye's embrace/' 

and also others whose virtue, proof against ordinary 
assaults, has yielded to the superior allurements of 
the capital. , 



I need n6t paint the morals of Washington, nor des- 
cant upon the drinking holes, the gambling hells, and 
the other more private places, beneath the shadow of 
^he nation's capitol and the flaunting of the nation^s 
flag, where statesmen, politicians, senators, and repre-. 
sentatives, putsue their pleasures. "The record of 
Omniscience is enough. There are no statistics of 
Sodom, — why ishould there be of Washingtcm? 

We leave it, and go to 

NEW YORK. 

In this financial and commercial centre of America 
the subject of public prostitution has attracted some 
attention. Years ago efforts were made to unveil and 
riemedy the immoralities of that city. These efforts 
were fruitful in reproaches, and doubtless somewhat 
useful to many persons. 

About the year 1855, at the instance of William W. 
Sanger, M. D., resident physician at BlackwelFs Island, 
New York City, the police autliorities undertook an 
investigation of the extent of public prostitution in 
New York. The results of their inquiries, with many 
other facts bearing upon the subject, were embodied in 
a somewhat elaborate " History of Prostitution, its Ex- 
tent, Causes, and Effects throughout the World, being 
an Official Report to the Board of the Almshouse Gov- 
ernors of the City of N^ew York.'^ To this history the 
author must acknowledge his very great indebtedness 
for numerous facts already quoted. 

The enumeration by the police, though it excluded 
many of the less notorious courtesans, presented a 
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total of three thousand eight hundred and fifty-seven 
known and public prostitute's in the city of STew York. 
This partial enumeration served as a basis for further 
estimates, as a result of which Dr. Sanger remarks in 
1858, "The known and public prostitutes of New York 
are thus presumed to amount to six thousand at the 
present day.* The number of houses of ill fame re- 
ported by the New York police was three hundred and 
seventy^ighL The number of dancing and beer sa- 
loons where prostitutes congregate was one hundred 
and fifty-one. The number of houses of assignation 
was eighty-nine.^ The number of kept mistresses was 
two hundred and sixty^ight.^^ Dr. S. remarks, " The 
presumption is that there were more. The number 
may be safely taken at four hundred ; " " the houses 
of assignation in New York at one hundred J^ J Dr. 
Simger gives the following as " a fair estimate : " — 

Bjiown public prostitutes, 6,000 

Visitors at houses of assignation, 1^60 ^ 

Kept mistresses not visiting such places, ^^^0 

Total, 7,860 

" This total number falls far short of the estimates 
made at diflferent times by various persons that there 
are from twenty to thirty thousand prostitutes in New 
York city." § 

The calculations of Dr. Sanger are probably moder- 
ate, and as newspaper estimates are often mere guesses, 
these may be accepted as somewhat reliable approxi- 

* Sanger, p. 579. t Ibid. p. 580. | Ibid. p. 583. § Ibid. p. 684. 

13* 
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mations to the truth in this case. And yet the evil 
may be touch greater than these figures indicate, as 
it hides itself for shame. 

But this number is, alas, too large, K the 6,000 
known prostitutes of New York were ranged " in li^o, 
side by side, and if each was allowed only twenty-fo^r 
inches of room, they would extend two miles and four 
hundred and eighty yards. Let th^m march up Broad- 
way in single file, and allow each woman thirty-six 
inches, and they would reach from the City Hall to 
Fortieth Street. Or, let them all ride in the ordinary 
city stages, which carry twelve passengers each, and 
it would be necessary to charter five hundred ojnni- 
buses for their conveyance." * In militaiy order they 
would fill six regiments, and in railroad travel they 
would occupy one hundred passenger cars, or twenty- 
trains of five carriages each. 

In 1858 the population of New York was about 700,- 
000, ^or nearly one prostitute to a hundred persons, 
*though the addition of a floating population of 500,- 
OOOffHaking a total of 1,200,000, leaves but one pros- 
titute to about two hundred inhabitants, or one to 
sixty-four adult men.f 

The same writer concludes that in the city of New 
York there is not less than $3,878,100 invested in the 
business of prostitution; and that the weekly ex- 
penses of New York for illegal licentious indulgence, 
including hospital and police charges, are one hundred 
and thirty-five thousand dollars ($135,467,) or more 
than seven millions of dollars ($7,036,075) per year.J 

* Sanger, p. $85. f Ibid. p. 686. ' | U^d. p. 606. 
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SANITARY STATISTICS. 

In the public hospitals ia New York and vicmity, 
the records show that in 1857 there were 9,847 persons 
medically treated in them for immoral diseases. Dr. 
Sanger estimates 4,023 cases where the fact failed to 
bo recorded in consequence of other diseases being 
more prominent, making a total of 29,540 cases in the 
year. Ho regardcs these figures as low, and judges 
that four-fifths of the cases are treated privately, out- 
side of hospitals. From this basis he adds : " The result 
is Vie enormous sum of seventy-four thousand (74,- 
000) cases treated every year. If each person had but 
one attack annually, it would involve onersixth of the 
population over fifteen years of age.* 

Estimating, from known facts, two-fifths of the pros- 
titutes of New York as diseased, he concludes that 
§65,000 men are infected with immeral diseases every 
year in New York city. This he regards as " not an 
ei;;aggerated estimate." f 

All figures fail to convey an adequate idea of the 
m^nitude of this sin of Sodom, wluQh deluges the 
land with pollution. 

OTHER CITIES. 

In 1856 Dr. Sanger, in answer tQ his inquiries, re- 
ceived from the mayors of several cities such stato- 
tnents as follow : — 

In Buffalo, N. Y., there were 87 houses of prostx- 
tution, 37 houses of assignation, 272 public prostitutes, 

♦ Saog«r, p. 535, tlbid.p. 5W. 
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81 private prostitutes, and 31 kept mistresses, — a 
total of 382 bwd Tvomen in a population of 75,000. 

In Louisville, Ky., there were 79 houses of ill fame, 
89 houses of assignation, 214 public prostitutes, 93 
private, GO mistresses, to a population of 70,000. 

In New Haven there were ten houses of prostitu- 
tion, six of assignation, ninety-three public prostitutes, 
and tliirty or more private, in a population of 32,000. 

In Norfolk, Va., there are forty houses of prostitu- 
tion, one hundred and fifty public prostitutes, fifty pri- 
vate prostitutes, six or eight mistresses, — population 
18,000. 

In Philadelphia there were about one hundred 
and thirty houses of prostitution, fifty houses of assig- 
nation, four hundred and seventy-five public pros- 
titutes, and one hundred and five private prostitutes, 
— population 600,000. 

In PrrrsBURG, Pa., nineteen houses of prostitution, 
nine houses of assignation, seventy-seven public prosti- 
tutes, thirty-seven private, sixteen mistresses, — popula- 
tion 75,750. 

Savannah, Ga., fifteen houses of prostitution, three 
of assignation, ninety-three wliite and one hundred 
and five colored prostitutes. In the winter there are 
many more. Population 26,000. 

Dr. Sanger regards nearly all these estimates as too 
low, and after a careful survey concludes that in the 
large cities of America, the average number is one 
prostitute to every fifty-two men, or that there arc in 
the United States over sixty thousand (61,298) prosti- 
tutes, who, ." if tliey were walking in a continuous line. 
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ihirty-six inches from each other, would make a col- 
umn nearly thirty-five miles long." * 

Of course all these figures and calculations may 
lack entire correctness, but the position of Dr. Sanger, 
as physician to the City Penitentiary on Blackwell's 
Island, gave him opportunities for judging as correctly 
as any one, and we may regard his statements as those 
of a candid and careful observer. 

But all figures fail to indicate the extent of the lep- 
ro^ of lust, the gangrene of hell, that devours the 
sources of a nation's life. The throng who crowd the 
shops of poison-vending quacks ; the multitudes of all 
ages whose senseless gi^les and lascivious grins show 
their internal impurity ; the hordes of pale consump- 
tives who seek in the apothecary's shop that life and 
vigor which they have sunk in the fathomless abyss of 
sensual excess, the increasing multitudes of quack 
scoundrels, private practitioners, and abortionists, 
whose business it is to render sin easy and indulgence 
safe ; f the multitudes of women whose broken const!- 

* Sanger, p. €j^5. 

t la Juno, 1862. the den of an in£imoa8 hag of this, description— 

Kadamo L ^1 — was broken up in Buffalo, N. Y., by the police. Ono 

murdered woman bad just been carried away to burial ; another woman 
was found, out of danger, but very feeble. In a room in the attio 
another young woman was just sinking in the arms of death. The 
Buffalo Courier give3 over a column of particulars of the most disgust- 
ing sort, and says : " The dark and damning history of this human 
fiond will ncYcr bo written ; noi^will the number of her victims ever be 
^▼en to tlio public. With thankfulness that this filthy liell is broken 
up, we will only stop to mention one tearfaU^ sxtggeatwe fact, and that is, • 
that fi-om the time the house was taken possession of by the officers, tUl 
km €oemag,no ku IkoM twenty womeu^ married and $ingk,a^ 



tutionft, sunken feces and cadaverous looks chow Hiit 
they have cast not only motherly instincts and natiH 
ral agbctionS) but life and health itself, with ihdr off- 
spring, into that dark river of death which destroys 
more children in a Christian land tlian ever the 
Ganges did in a heathen clime ; the rottenness of 
society, the prevalence of intrigue, the boarding^ehodl 
initiation into unnatural and secret vices ; the pcdlut- 
ing practices which leaven the rising generation, and 
are. taught from child to child in tho earliest years, 
while simple parents suppose their children as ignorant 
of sin as they were in their early days, — ^all these 
things but go to makd up the nauseous total of hunaan 
lust and evil concupiscence which specially mdrk the 
age in which we live. 

But tlie subject is too sickening for further ezplora^ 
tions. And what are these facts, figures, and statis* 
tics, compared with the reaUty of tiiat lavarflow of 
anguish, which blasts and scorches the hearts of so 
many of these victims of depravity and of ^amo ? 
Could we know what God knows of the history of 
these persons, — could we trace some of«theixi froHi 
the cradle, hallowed by a mother's prayers, from the 
scenes of youthful innocence, and purity, and beauty, 
-^ could we witness the viUany, the ddeeption, the 
violence, the fraud and poverty which conspired to- 
gether and compassed their ruin, — could wo note the 

cf«or^ and inqmred for Madame L ' /. Of the 6^mi<^diico of tins fiid 

tho pablifl may jtldgo/' — Buffalo Courier, quoted in Hoehester Democrat^ 
ijt Jctno d, 1 862. What mast bo the morals of a nation in aU tohose ptoA 
dfdmntik dMM««AtBd£oaii8h,aiidaMadMrtiMlr>lie jNi&JMjMR^ 
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first wakings of the bouI to the consciotisness of guilty 
remorse, and shame, — could we see woman showering 
her radiant smiles upon the gay seducer of her sex, 
and casting her scorching sneers upon her sisters, — his 
wretched, blasted, scorned outcast victims, — could we 
watch how, stripped and wounded, they lie cast out 
firom the loves, the blessings, and the hopes of human- 
ity, — could we see the crowd of priests and Levites 
that sanctimoniously pass by on the other side, while 
no good Samaritan comes with oil and wine, and heal- 
ing words, to lift them up, — could we weigh, and 
count, and measure the awful agonies that pierce^hcir 
bleeding hearts, and thrill the quivering frames, — 
cbuld we estimate the value of the blood-bought jew- 
ds which are thus daily cast into this abyss of infamy, 
torn which th^y rise no more, — could we see at a 
glance the deep depravity of man^ finding here its ter- 
rible field of ruinous operation and expression, — surely 
we might wonder that the long-suffering of God should 
spare a world where such scenes are enacted, — surely 
wo might wonder that a deluge of water or a storm of 
fire does not again bring sudden destruction upon the 
impious and the vile* 

But still the long-suffering of God is salvation to 
some. Still we are bidden to seek the lost, and to 
save them with fear, pulling them out of the fire, hat- 
ing even the garment spotted by the flesh. 

As we look around upon this horrible picture of 
vicious and depraved humanity ; as we hear the boast- 
ful babble of the good time coming ; as we see the 
rdigiouii mockeries of the age ; as we remember that 
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all these things are found, not in heathendom, but in 
Christendom^ — can we fail to remember that the 
apostle said, "In the last days perilous times «hall 
come ; for men shall be . . . incontinent (axqaieig), 
unbridled, uncontrolled, and uncontrollable " ? — 2 
Tim. iii. 3. 

This is one of the perils of the last days. Are we 
not there ? Do we not see it before our eyes ? Does 
not the whole course of fashionable life to-day tend to 
produce these results ? Are not unbridled lusts per^ 
petuated and transferred intensified from generation 
to generation? Do not the habits, the food, the 
drink, the whole lives of multitudes, tend directly 
to this end ? And if so, what then is the prospect ? 
Simply that " evil men and seducers" will "wax worse 
and worse, deceiving and being deceived." The rising 
generation are on fire with precocious passion, and no 
powerless " form of godliness," which leaves the soul 
unhumbled and the lusts of the flesh imsubdued, can 
stay the progress of the avalanche of vice. 

Now, especially, do we need to keep our bodies un* 
der, and crucify the flesh with the passions and lusts. 
Now do we need to comprehend our danger amid the 
perils of the last .days, and to watch lest we be 
wrecked on dangerous shoals or hidden rocks. We 
are to give heed to that new commandment : " Love not 
the world, neither the things that are in the world. 
If any man love the world, the love of the Father is 
not in him. For all that is in the world, the Imt of 
the FLESH, and the lust of the eyes, and the pride of 
life, is not of the Father, but is of the worid. And tbo 
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world passeth away, and the lust thereof; but he that 
doeth the will of God abideth forever." — 1 J&/m, ii. 
15-17. 

And now, in these last days, it will be well for us to 
^ve heed to the teachings of the grace of God, and be 
saved. " For the grace of Grod, that bringeth salvation, 
hath appeared to all men, teaching us that, denying 
ungodliness and worldly lusts, we should live i^oberly, 
righteously, and godly, in this present world ; looking 
for that blessed hope, and the glorious appearing of 
the great God and our Saviour Jesus Christ; who 
gave hijnself for us, that he might redeem us from all 
iniquity, and purify unto himself a peculiar people, 
zealous of good works." — Titus^ ii. 11-14. Obeying 
these instructions, we shall receive the exceeding gi:eat 
and precious promises, and through them be " partak- 
ers of the divine nature, having escaped the corruption 
that is in the world through lust." — 2 Peter ^ i. 4.' 

19 



. CHAPTER XVI* 
THE CRUELTIES OF CHRISTENDOM, 

The present age has been esteemed an age of peace. 
Orators and poets, sages and philanthropists, statesmen 
and divines, have united to declare that civilization, 
education, and Christianity have uprooted the old cru- 
elties which have filled the heart of humanity, and to 
pi^dioA that days of national brotherhood, universal 
liberty, and millennial peace, were about to break in 
upon the world, as comes the daylight in the tropics, 
with " a sudden brightness that makes all things glad.** 

And if this were so, what human heart could fail to 
leap with joy at a thought so glorious ! I^or among 
all the^ills that afflict mankind none are so grievous as 
those which come amid the strifes and desolations of 
war, the dire calamities which nations inflict upon each 
other as a remedy for fancied wrongs,* or a means of 

^ Tlio Peace Society of Massachusetts, about 1825, institatecL^ 
inqnirj into the actual causes of war ; and, besides a multitudo of petty 
ancient wars, and of those waged bj Christiaii nations with tribes of 
savages, ascertained two hundred and eighty-six wars of magnitude to 
have had the following origin : ^- twenty-two for plunder or tribute ; 
forty-four for the extension of territory ; twenty-four for retaliation or re- 
venge ; six about disputed boundaries ; eight respecting points of honor 
or prerogative ; five for the protection or extension of commerce ; fifty- 
five civil wars ; forty-one about contested titles to crowns ; thirty under 
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obtaining irliat tiiej choose to call thdr ri^tiu Noth- 
ing can be more terrible than 



THE RECORDS OF WAB4 



It is estimated that in the worship Of th6 god of bat- 
tles the following numbers have been sacrifieed in the 
hate and amMtion of men : — - 



Alex- 



in the Jewish wars, . * 

Wars in the time of Sesostris, 

Wars of Semu-amis, Cjrus, and 
ander, .... 

Wars of Alexander's successors, 

Grecian wars, 

Wars of the Twelve Caesars, 

Boman wars before Julius Caesar, 

Wars of Imperial Borne, Turks, 
Saracens, 

Wars of the Beformation, 

Wars of the middle ages, and nine cru- 
sades, .... 

Tartar and African wars, 

Indians destroyed by the Spaniards, 

Wars of Napoleon 1., - 



Total, 083,000,000 



and 



25,000,000 
15,000,000 

30,000,006 
20,000,000 
15,000,000 
30,000,000 
60,000,000 

180,000,000 
30,000,000 

80,000,000 

180,000,000 

12,000,000 

6,000,000 



This is but a portion of t]x9 results of war in the 
world. In these wars Christendom has dono hor full 

pietencp ot assisting allies ; twenty-duco from mcio joalonsjr ot riral 
greatness; twbnty^^ht religions wars, inclnding ths cnisades; — not 
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share. Edmund Burke placed the number who have 
porishcd, directly or indirectly, by war, at thirty-fivb 
THOUSAND MiLUONS. Dr. Dick estimated them at four- 
teen thousand millions, — about one-tenth of the human 
race, or twelve times the present population of the 
globe. Taking this number, which is the lowest esti- 
mate, it is said that their blood would fill a circular 
lake of more than seventeen miles in circumference, 
and ten feet deep, in wliich the navies of the world 
naight float. Ranged in lines, allowing four feet to 
each, they would reach four hundred and forty-two 
times around the earth, or four times around the sun. 
If their average weight was one hundred and thirty 
pounds, they would form a globe of human flesh 
nearly a mile in diameter, weighing 1,820,000,000,000 
pounds. 

Viewing the terrible totals of desolation, misery, and 
death which war has caused in the world, every friend 
of God or man must desire its end. If the time could 
come when all the untold brutalities of human strife 
should cease, it would be earth's brightest, fairest, holi- 
est day. 

Many persons have felt this, and, thinking and act- 
ing in accordance with their desires, have labored to 
bring 4ibout a consummation so glorious. Hoping for 
success, they have united to predict the reign of peace 
as surely and shortly to dawn upon the world. Said 
Ware, " Already is the process begun by which Jeho- 
vah is going to fulfil the amazing predictions of his 
word. Even now is the fire kindled at the fRrges 
where swords are yet to be beaten into ploughshares, 
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and spears into praning-hooks. The teachers are 
dready abroad who shall persuade the nations to 
learn war no more."* This stylo of remark has 
been current and imchallenged throughout much of 
tiie Christian world. In accordance with it 

PEACE SOCIETIES 

have been formed to hasten by various ways the bring- 
ing in of this desirable condition of afiairs. Rightly 
discerning that war is utterly opposed to the principles 
of Christianity, economy, justice or common sense, and 
.knowing that the evils caused by war are far greater 
than those which it cures, they hoped to bring all man- 
kind to assent to propositions so reasonable, obvious, 
and demonstrable as those which they announced. 

The idea was excellent, but impracticable. These 
philanthropists failed to observe the revealed purpose 
of €rod concerning the church and the world. Having 
cast aside the ancient and universal faith of the Chris- 
tian church in those prophecies which foretold the 
personal reign of Jesus Christ with his saints in the 
redeemed world, and adopted the very modem notion 
of a spiritual millennium, when all the world should 
be converted by the preaching of the gospel, their ef- 
forts were put forth in harmony with this idea. 

Accordingly all scripture prophecy was read and 
interpreted in the light of this mistaken idea. Men 
said much about the nations^ saying they shall beat 
their swords into ploughshares and their spears into 
pnining-hooks, and very little about Go^s command to 

* Peace Manual, p. 227. 
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beat the plou^hares into 8W<^ds aQ4 the pramng* 
hooks into spe^^rs, Is. ii. 3, 4. Joel iii. 9, 10. Tiiey said 
much of nations ^earning war no more, and nothing of 
(Jod's mandate, — '< Pj^'oclaim ye war among the na- 
tions, wake up the jqaighty rnqn." They prayed that 
Christ might have the heathen for his inheritance and 
the uttermost parts of the earth for his possession, but 
they forgot tlmt he is to break them with a rod of irwi 
and dash them in pieces as a potteir^ vessel. Ps. ii. 
9. They sp^e much of the year of the redeemed, 
but forgot that with it God had joined the day of ven- 
geance which was in his heart. Is. Ixiii. 4. They htr 
Ueved that the God of heaven would set up a kingdom 
n& the earth, but they were careless of the fact that it 
would break in pieces and consume (not ecmverf) all 
other kingdoms, and stand forever. Dan. ii. 44. They 
knew ihat the kingdom under the whole heaven should 
be given to Christ and to his saints, but they forgot 
that preceding this must come the judgment thixme, 
the fiery flame, and the destruction of earth^s brutal 
powers. Daniel vii. They looked for the time whe^i 
the wise should shine as the brightness of tiie firma- 
ment, and as the stars forever and ever^ but they for- 
got that first must come the time of trouble suob as 
never was, the deliverance of Israel, and the resurrec- 
tion of the dead. Daniel xii. 1-4. They believed that 
the righteous would yet shine forth as the sun in the 
kingdom of their Father, but forgot that before this the 
wheat and tares must grow together Until the harvest ; 
mA that the harvest is the end of the age, the reaper? 
are angels, and that they arQ first to gather the wicked 
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Md cast tbem into » furnace of fire. Ma<;(. zUi. 
They knew thf^t i% was predicted tba^ tbe kingdoniB of 
this world should beo(Hne ow Lord's and his Christ's, 
but t^ioy did not remember that when it occi^rs the 
nations are angry, his wrath has come, the dead are 
ji:^dgedi and the wicked destroyed. Rev. xi. 

Thus all the prophecies of the times of blessing 
which shall come when Christ and his saints shall reign 
in the regenerated world, have been applied to t^e 
prosperity pf tlie church without Christ in this prese^it 
age. The promised glories of the redeemed Israel qf 
God are transferred to Gentile sects, as unbelieying 
S^d stifihecked as were those who, because .of unbe- 
lief, were broken off, and all those s^jenes of holy 
peacefulness which shall mark the ever-brightening 
ag^s in " The Land of Life," * have been diluted to 
correspond with the vague anticipations of a lu^urio^s 
and worldly Qhurch, which knows as little of the par* 
^ipating of Christ's sufierings as it comprehends of 
the predictions of lii? reign. 

The grand errors which entered into and totally 
vitiated all the theories and estimates of these persons 
were these : their failure to comprehend 

THE CALLING OP THE CHUECH, 

and its entire separation from the world, and their 
CQnsequent confusion of " Christian nations " with 
" nations of Christians ; " and, secondly, their failure 
to observe the fact that all national governments, as 
quqI^, are iradically corrupt, and doomed to utter and 

• F»alm zxyU. 13, WiM9'9 T rm t k t to n. 
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eternal destruction. Out of these two errors grew a 
third, which manifested itself in their endeavors to 
apply the principles of the gospel to regulate the pres- 
ent conduct of human governments in this world. 

The church of Jesus Christ is not of this world. 
" They are not of the world, even as I am not of the 
world." Jno. xvii. 16. They are chosen out of the 
world, elect, separate from sinners ; called of Grod 
with a holy and heavenly calling. They, henceforth, 
are lifted up from the common plane of worldly being 
and placed on high with Christ. As he is, so are they 
in this world. They are a nation, it is true, but their 
nationality is not earthly. Their citizenship (noXnevfta — 
politeuma) is in heaven, from whence, also, they look 
for the Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ. Phil. iii. 20. 
Hence, their relation to this world is simply the rela- 
tion of aliens, of foreigners, of pilgrims and stran- 
gers. Like Abraham, they are called to go out that 
they may receive a country ; and thou^ their separar 
tion be not local as was his, yet it is as real as though 
they took their course across a distant plain, and 
pitched their tents in a land which they had never 
known^before. With them old things are passed away, 
and, behold, all things are become new. To them a 
new law is given, " the law of the spirit of life in . 
Christ Jesus,'* which makes them " free ifrom the law 
of sin and death." They have not received the spirit 
of bondage again unto fear, but the spirit of sonship, 
whereby they cry " Father, Father." Their hopes rest 
in God, they centre in Christ. All their prospects of 
future bliss $|;nd blessing depend upon his purposes and 
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his grace. And not only for themselves, but for the 
world, their hope is not in what men can do for them- 
selves, but in what Christ can do for them and thi*ough 
them. They work according to his working that 
worketh in them mightily ; and no success or disaster 
can aflFect their energy or zeal, for they have an abid- 
ing conviction that when duty is done they are not 
responsible for results. So, if all around listen with 
gladness to their words, still they glory not; and if 
they are led to inquire, " Lord, who hath believed our 
report ? " yet they do not despond. 

Forewarned that they should suflFer tribulation, they 
gird themselves for stru^les and for trials. Taught 
of Christ that their reward is laid up for them in 
heaven, that their crown is to be bestowed when the 
chief Shepherd shall appear, and that till that time 
they are to tread the path of pilgrimage and bedew it 
with their tears, no temptation need come upon them 
unawares or take them by surprise. They think it not 
strange when they fall into divers trials. They know 
as they tread the way of toil and sorrow that it is the 
path marked by the foot-prints of the Captain of their 
salvation, who was made perfect through suffering. 
Tliey sustain a relation to this world and its affairs 
similar to the relation which he sustained in the days 
of his flesh, — -.unselfish, unworldly, going about and 
doing good, — in the world but not of the world. 
Their hopes and joys reach forward to the future, and 
their faith rests in God. 

When this fact of the calling of the church is once 
thoroughly understood and settled as a great principle 
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of the mind, it makes clear many things which other 
wise seem dark and doubtful. The world is not con- 
verted, it is true, but yet God hath visited the Grentiles 
to take out of them a people for his name. Known 
unto God are all his works from the? beginning of the 
world, and though multitudes around depart from him 
and despise his mercy and his grace, yet still he re- 
serves his seven thousand that have not bowed the 
knee- to Baal ; and through all the corruptions that 
pervade the. world there is a remnant still according 
to the election of grace. This class are always a mi- 
nority. They have no anticipation that they shall pre- 
vail by numbers. Questions of right and wrong can- 
not be settled by the suffrages of the crowd. Their 
principles, therefore, as it respects this world, are not 
altogether democratic. The question with them is not, 
"What say the majority?" but, "What says the 
Lord ? " To the principles which he has laid down 
they adhere. On that foundation they root themselves, 
and abide with firmness, whatever forces may assail 
them. 

The church thus caUed must not be for one mo- 
ment confounded with any diflferent class of people. 
It is the church of Jesus which he has bought with his 
own blood. It is not the church of Rome, over which 
the Pope rules. He has not usurped the place of 
Christ, for Christ never had that place. Christ is head 
of His church, the Pope is ruler of his. It is not the 
church of England, which has the British monarch as 
its head. It is not the Greek church, with the auto* 
crat of all the Russias enthroned as its presiding ruler. 
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Th6 church of Christ is neither the Catholic church 
nor the Protestant church, tho Baptist church nor the 
Methodist church, the Presbyterian church nor the 
£{ascopalian church, — much less is it all these churches 
combined in one incongruous conglomeration of repel- 
lent and inharmonious material. It is aside from all 
these, — it is the church of Christ. It is not Christen- 
d(Hn, nor Christian nations, and it has no representa- 
tive among the titled and crowned leaders of this 
apostate and wicked world. The world lieth in the 
wicked one ; the church is chosen out, delivered, elected, 
redeemed, saved. Through all these nations, sects, 
organizations, and societies, are found grains of wheat 
among the heaps of chaff, separate in their character, 
but in their location still mixed, hidden, and awaiting 
the time when he shall come, whose fan is in his hand, 
and he will thoroughly purge his floor, and gather the 
wheat into his garner, and bum up the chaff with un- 
quenchable fire. 

Distinct from this church, composed of individual 
members of the body of Christ, there is the world 
which "lieth in the wicked one." It includes hea- 
thendom ; it includes Christendom ; it includes every- 
thing opposed to Christ , proud, rebellious, oppressive, 
unjust — the whole mass of apostate, corrupt, and false 
humanity. The nations of the earth are all included 
in this division. Christendom is not exempt, for Chris- 
tian nations are by no means nations of Christians. 
These nominal Christian nationalities, whose founda- 
tions were laid in injustice, whose fabric has been ce- 
mented by blood, upreared by cruelty, and crowned by 
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crime, are as entirely and utterly distinct from Christ 
and from his people as were the Romans under Julius 
Caesar, or the Babylonians under Nebuchadnezzar. 
Christians are among them, but not of them. Tliese 
nations bear the name of Christ, it is true, but they 
bear it in hypocrisy. The religion of Jesus does not 
bind them for an hour. No government on earth is 
conducted upon the principles of the gospel of Christ. 
And indeed such a thing were an impossibility under 
present circumstances, for the principles of the gospel 
are entirely at variance with the principles of law. 
We see this in the conflict which exists between the 
old and the new covenant. The law came by Moses, 
but grace and truth by Jesus Christ. The two are 
utterly opposed to each other. He that seeks to be 
justified by the law is fallen from grace. The Cliris- 
tian is not under the law, but is under grace. The 
perfection of the law is conformity to justice. Grace 
does not conform to the principles of justice ; but, 
going beyond justice, it manifests itself in the field of 
mercy or unmerited favor. Justice bestows rewards 
upon the deserving, and inflicts punishments upon the 
guilty ; grace pardons the guilty, and blesses those who 
deserve no good. Grace is Christianity. Law is gov- 
ernment. No government controlling the passions of 
sinful men can subsist upon principles of grace. If 
all men could be brought within the sphere of grace, 
then grace might rule and reign over them ; but till 
tliis can be done, grace does not at all adapt itself to 
their condition. Tlie law was our school-master to 
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bring us to Christ. Rejecting his easy yoke, we are 
still under legal bondage. 

The governments of the world are essentially and 
necessarily corrupt. Many of them, like Saul, are 
given to nations in wrath as a punishment for their 
crimes. They are necessarily sustained by force ; for 
a government that had not force to support it must 
fail ^o control those who yield to no other influence. 
When God had a government on earth among the 
Jews, force was necessary for its support ; hence wars 
were made by divine direction, as a governmental ne- 
cessity, and punishments were inflicted, even to the 
destruction of human life. There was no other way 
to deal with men «orrupt, abominable, and intracta- 
ble ; and when God had endured, with much long-suf- 
fering, the vessels of wrath fitted for destruction, he 
brought them at last to ruin by his power. 

Christ says we are to love our enemies, do good to 
them that liate us, and pray for them that despitefully 
use us and persecute us ; and in so doing we are to 
heap coals of fire on their heads. All tliis advice is 
based upon the principles of grace, not of justice. If 
all men would follow it, there would be no need of 
wars, commotions, or tumults, or even governments, 
in the world. Since all men will not follow it, a gov- 
ernment which is to control all men must adapt itself 
to their dispositions and necessities. Christ founded 
no government in the world. Ho gave no direction in 
all his precepts as to the conduct of a civil magistrate. 
Throughout the New Testament there are no instruc- 
tions to Christians pertaining to political aflairs, save 
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simply counsels to obedience to existing authorities. 
They are to submit themselves to magistrates and 
rulers ; they are to be peaceful, law-abiding persons, 
in all nations and countries where their lot may be 
cast. Connected with none, separated from all, pil- 
grims and strangers in the earth, they are to yield 
obedience to every governmental requisition which is 
not plainly contrary to the spirit and teaching o V^sus 
Christ. These men can be controlled upon principles 
of peace ; but the wicked world around yield to no 
*uch control. Peace principles are for peace men, law 
for the lawless, and war for the warlike. All efforts 
to combine these classes and bring them beneath one 
system of rule are as unreasonable as it would be for 
a shepherd to endeavor to control sheep and wolves in 
the same manner. For the sheep he has the law of 
love ; no weapons are needed among them ; they lis- 
ten to his call, they follow in his footsteps. He leads 
them by shaking before them a peck of beans or a 
handful of peas. The law for sheep, then, is peas or 
beans ; but the law for wolves is buckshot and bullets. 
The two classes can never be managed upon the same 
principles. 

Christ sent forth his people as sheep among wolves ; 
and though the false prophets of this age have so 
many of them belted sheepskins over their wolfish 
backs that the blind guides can hardly tell them apart, 
yet the distinction between them is now as real and as 
marked as ever ; still the sheep hear the Shepherd's 
voice, and they are called unto peace ; the wolves 
jrield only to the control of force, and rage with fury 
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through the world tQl chained by the strong hand of 
power. 

THE SEPARATION OP THE CHURCH • 

from the world extends to all political association. 
Formerly, when Christians were as the filth of the 
world and the offscouring of all things, there was no • 
need to remind them of this fact. But latterly, since 
Satan has grown accommodating, and offered to Chris- 
tians the privilege of uniting with him in governmental 
projects upon the condition that the majority shall 
always rule (it being clearly understood that Satan 
always has a majority in this world), it seems neces- 
sary that Christians should be warned to avoid that 
which proves to be a snare of the deceiver. 

There are some who shrink back from the extreme 
measures necessary for the support of worldly govern- 
ments. They would have capital punishment abolished. 
They discern that Christians should not fight, but they 
still regard it as their duty to vote in worldly elections, 
and to support earthly governments, not merely by 
passive obedience, but by active eflFort ; to seek and 
gain their oflSces of trust and emolument, and to bear 
allegiance to earthly and wicked powers. But when 
force is needful to sustain these sinful governments 
in a wicked world, they retire, and allow t|je oflScers 
they have chosen to go forward and carry out the laws 
which they have made, doing the things which they 
refuse to do. They forget that the minority are bound 
by the will of the majority. They are conscientious 
in their objections to sustain their governments to the 
bittOT end. They are willmg to load the gun, but they 
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have conscientious scruples about drawing the trigger. 
They would lay the train, but they could not in con- 
science set fire to the fuse. They could elect a man 
to an official station, bind him by an oath to sustain 
the government and the laws however unrighteous, 
and then desert him in the hour of Ids need, or rebuke 
him foi; faithfulness to his oath in the execution of un- 
christian enactments. By no such compromises as this 
do men separate themselves from the world, nor need 
such persons hope for a moment that their course will 
regenerate the race. Such persons seem to forget 
that by the gospel of his grace Christ only saves iiir 
dividuals; that while Cliristianity may make nations 
decent, it never made them holy ; that they are stiU 
the same within as ever, and that beneath the hollow 
crust of modern civilization lurk the volcanic fires that 
are ready to roll their lava-tide on all around. 

SUBSTITUTES FOR WAR. 

The Peace Societies of the age have proposed certain 
substitutes for wars. They* have suggested national 
arbitration, negotiation, and different projects, any or 
all of which would be acceptable to Christian men and 
men of common sense. But, unfortunately, the gov- 
ernments' and governors of the world are not Chris- 
tians ; and when men refuse to obey God, and yield to 
tlie dominion of Satan, their acts savor little of reason- 
ableness or wisdom. The fact is, these most Christian 
kings. Catholic majesties, and defenders of the faith, 
with their cabinets, are as warUke and unreasonable as 
the king of Dahomey ; and they are far better prepared 
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than ho for waging deadly strife. They are no more 
willing to listen to reason, or to arrange their affairs 
righteously, than the old conquerors of antiquity who 
would sack a city at the bidding of a harlot, and 
desolate a nation fer the gratification of a whim. 
Doubtless it would be agreeable to them all if they 
could have some high court of arbitration, which would 
so adjudicate national affairs that it would permit each 
of them to steal what territory they chose, to divide 
their plunder amicably, and to perpetrate their injus- 
tice and accomplish their nefarious practices at a less 
expenditure than that which they are at present under 
the necessity of incuning ; but they very well know 
that the ungodUness which the " most Cliristian " of 
them desire to perpetrate can have no sanction but 
the sanction of brutal force. Hence, determined to 
persist in their courses, they desire no intervention in 
the shape of justice or mercy, which shall stay their 
hand in the execution of cruelties, or prevent them 
from gratifying their covetous propensities. And their 
wars have been proportioned to their force. 

" Prom the year 1700 to 1815," says Judge Jay, 
" Great Britain was engaged in war sixty-nine years, 
Russia sixty-eight. Prance sixty-three, Holland forty- 
three, Portugal forty, Denmark twenty-eight. Their 
wars have been pretty much in proportion to their mil- 
itary strength ; and thus, in the righteous retribution of 
Providence, those nations which most cultivate the arts 
of war are made to drink most deeply of its bloody 
cup."* Starting at the beginning of this century, 
* Peace ManiuL 
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with a European military force of about half a niillioii, 
we can note the progress of 'governments in the direc- 
tion of peace. 

Prom that point of time, all religious enterprises 
seem to have been quickened into unusual activity. 
Bible societies, tract societies, missionary societies, 
and various otjier benevolent associations, have sprung 
up on every hand ; and all things to the mind of the 
superficial observer seem to have indicated the coming 
of the millennial day.* 

But what are the facts relating to military affairs? 
In the early part of this century commenced those 
terrible Napoleonic wars which probably resulted in 
the loss of six millions of hiiman lives. During these 
wars Europe received blows from which it has never 
recovered, and accumulated debts which it has never 
paid. This quarrel disposed of, and Napoleon ban- 
ished to St. Helena, the nations formed the Holy Al- 
liance to keep the peace of the world ; but duriiig all 
their pacific efforts they have been preparing for war 
upon the grandest scale. 

■ THE ARMIES AND NAVIES OP EUEOPE IN 1838. 

At the beginning of this century, the standing 
armies of Europe are stated to have numbered about 
half a million, and this was toward the close of a long 
period marked by many strifes. Said Charles Svunner 
in his oration in Boston, July 4, 1845, — 

" The number of soldiers now keeping the peace of Eiiro|jo 

• * For statistics of these enterprises, consult the pages of '^Beasons 
for my Hope/' by H. L. Hastily. 
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as JBtandiDg annies, without counting the nayy, is upwards of 
two mllUoQs. Some estimates place it as high as three millions. 
The army of Great Britain exceeds 300,000 men, France 350,- 
000, Bussia 780,000, and is reckoned by some as high as a 
Hullion, Austria 276,000, Prussia 150,000. The Christian 
powers therefore, in setting apart two milliona of men as soldiers, 
sustain a loss of one billion dollars yearly on account of their 
tnuning, and three hundred million dollars annually on account 
of their labor. So much for the cost of the standing army of 
£ar(Hp&an Christendom in »time of peace. 

" Grlance now at the navy of European Christendom. The 
royal navy of England consists at present of 556 vessels of all 
classes ; number of hands employed in 1839, 34,465. The 
navy of France, though not c(»nparable in size with that of 
Great Britain, is of vast force. In 1837, it was fixed in time 
of peace at 40 ships-of-the-line, 50 frigates, 40 steamers, and 
19 J smaller vessels ; and the amount of crews in 1839 was 
80,317 men. The Russian navy consists of two large navies 
in the Gulf of Finland and the Black Sea ;• but the exact 
amount of their force and their available resources has been 
a subject of dispute amongst naval men and politicians^ Some 
idea may be formed of the size of the navy from the num- 
ber of the hands employed, altogether 50,600 in 1837. The 
Austrian navy consisted, in 1837, of 8 ships-of-the-line, 8 frig- 
ates, 4 slo6ps, 6 brigs, 7 schooners or galleys, and a number of 
smaller vessels. The number of men in its service,, in 1839, 
was 4^547. The navy of Denmark consisted, at the close of 
1837, of 7 ships-of-the-line, 7 frigates, 5 sloops, 6 brig, 3 
schooners^ 5 cutters, 58 gunboats, 6 gun-rafts, and 3 boml^es- 
sels, requiring about 6, 5 JO men to man them. The navy of 
Streden and N(»*way conskted recently of 238 gunboats, 11 
ships-ofthe-line, 8 frigates, 4 corvettes, 6 brigs, with several 
smaller vessels. The navy of Greece consists of 32 ships of 
war, carrying 190 guns; and 2,400 men. The navy of Hol- 
land, in 1839, consisted of 8 ships-of-the-line, 21 frigates, 15 
corvettes, 21 brigs, and 95 gunboats. It is hnpossible to give 
any acsurate idea of the immense cost of all these mighty prep- 
arations for war. It is melancholy to contemplate such gigantic 
means, applied by European Christendom to th^ erection of 
these superflu^ms wooden walk in time of peace." 
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The war-debt incurred by these immense miKtary 
preparations has hung like an incubus over European 
industry, and ground the poor as in the dust with 
burdens of taxation and expense. These armies and 
navies of Christendom are not kept as a protection 
against the invasion of Pagans and Mohammedans, 
Hmdoos and Cannibals ; it is not that these " most 
Christian majesties" fear th^ power of Turks or Tar- 
tars, Chinese or Fegee Islanders ; but they are kept in 
being by those Christian people for the purpose of 
biting and devouring one another, and preventing 
themselves being swallowed up by the greed of other 
nations in this most excellent Christian fraternity. 
They^l know that these Christian nations are fitly 
represented -by their chosen emblems, lions, bears , and 
eagles ; that their morality is that of thieves and rob- 
bers ; and hence they sleep with guns loaded, pistols 
cocked, and swords drawn. They know each other as 
a pack of cut-throats, and they know that a national 
life is no more safe in the presence of " most Christian 
majesties," " sons of the church," and " defenders of 
tha faith," without a strong army to guard it, than in- 
dividual life is safe in the midst of hordes of brigands, 
or a purse in the presence of pickpockets. Acting 
upon this very reasonable persuasion, the various nar 
tions of Christendom find it for their interest to sustain 
immense armaments. 

Aside from afibrding these pious nations protection 
against the rapacity of each other, these armaments 
also serve an excellent purpose in enabling them to 
make war upon the weaker nations who are not yet 
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admitted into this most worshipful fraternity of Chris- 
tian kingdoms and empires. Hence they have gone 
forth with fire and sword to desolate the world. 
Heathen nations have heard of their fame, and have 
dreaded their Christianity. It was Franklin, I think, 
who relates a fable of a young angel of distinction 
being sent to this world for the first time on important 
business, and having an old courier spirit assigned 
him for his guide. They arrived over the sea of Mar- 
tinique in the midst of the long and obstinate fight 
between the French and English fleets under De 
Grasse and Rodney. When, through the clouds of 
smoke, the young angel saw the fire of the guns ; the 
decks covered with manned limbs and bodiea^of the 
dead and dying ; the ships sinking, burning or blown 
into the air ; and the quantities of pain, misery, and 
destruction, which the crews yet alive were so eagerly 
dealing around to one another, he turned indignantly 
to his guide, and said, " You undertook to conduct me 
to earth, but you have brought me to hell." " No," 
replies the guide, " I have made no mistake at all ; 
this is really earth, and these are men. Devils never 
treat one another in this cruel manner. They hive 
more sense, and more of what men vainly call human- 
ity." Wliatever the angels may think of men and 
their brutahties, there can be no doubt about what 
the heathen think of the Christians and their warlike 
characteristics. A Romish priest, soon after the Span- 
ish conquest of South America, was one day convers- 
ing with some Indians, and solemnly urging them 
to embrace Christianity, the religion of their con- 
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querorSk "Are there any Spaniards in heavcH ? '* in- 
quired these savages. " Spaniards ? To be siire," 
replied the priest; "Spaniards ^re the childre^ of 
the church ; they all go to heaven." " Then," re- 
torted those indignant, outraged sons of the forest,— 
" then, sir, we will go to hell ! " 

" Why do you come here, Wolfe ? " said a Jew to 
that missionary in Jerusalem. 

" To preach the gospel of peace," replied Wolfe. 

" Peace ! " retorted the Jew. " Look there at Cal- 
vary, where your diflFerent sects of Christians would 
fight for an empty sepulchre if the sword of the Mus- 
sulman did jaot restrain you. When the true Messiah 
corner he will banish war." 

Says*Wolfe : " A Jew once said to me, * You go to 
war, and you call Jesus Christ the PriAce of Peace, 
and pray to him to help your warriors vanquish your 
enemies ; and after battle you go to your churches and 
there sing a Te Deum for victory.' When in the land 
of the Afghans, a minister of the priace asked me, 
* What is your religion in England ? Have you any 
at all ? ' * Yes,' said I, * we have.' ^ What, then, is 
it ?i he retorted. ' You send messengers here to bribe 
the king, and stir up war. Is that your reUgion?' 
Once I gave a Turk the gospel to read, and pointed 
him to the fifth chapter of Matthew as showing the 
beauty of its doctrines. * 0,' said he, ' you Christians 
are the greatest hypocrites in the world.' * How so ? ' 
' Why, here it is said, Blessed are the peace-makers, 
and you more than any others teach us to make war, 
and are yourselves the greatest warriors on the earth. 
How can vou be fo shameless ? "* 
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Tha natives of heathen lands reject the gospel of 
Christ for the villanies of these professedly Christian 
nations. Why were the Jesuit missionaries expelled 
from China, and all Christians forbidden to set foot on 
the shores of Japan ? Those countries had a horror 
of men so notorious for their rapacity and their ter- 
rible success in war. What drew down the wrath of 
Burmah upon Judson and his co-workers, but the dread 
of British bayonets bristling along their borders, and 
carrying, or threatening to carry, fire and sword into 
the heart of their domains ? " If this be Christianity," 
Aey say, "we want no such bloody reUgion." The 
emperor of China refused admittance of the Christian 
religion into his vast empire, " for," said he, " trAer- 
ever Christians go they whiten the soil vntl^iurrym 
bones.^^ The Sandwich Islanders, when first converted 
to Christianity, laid aside their spears and war-clubs, 
until, following tlie example of Christendom, they 
learned to fight, not with spears, but with muskets, and 
forsook the gospel and again resorted to brute force. 

The fleets and armies of these Christian nations 
have been employed for the last half century in this 
way. They have made war on China, on India, and 
on the islands of the sea. Read the account of that 
" most brilliant exploit," the bombardment of St. Jean 
d*Acre, in Syria. Says an eye-witness : — 

** At half-past four in the morning all firing ceased, as if by 
one consent; wben — Leavens! what a sight! — the whole 
town seemed to be thrown into the air ! We saw nothing but 
one dense cloud extending thousands of yards into the air on 
all sides; and then we felt an awful shock, which gave the 
lineo'-battle-ships a heel of two degrees. It was the explosion 
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caused by one of our shells bursting in tbeir main magazine of 
powder, by wbich, to speak within bounds, two thousand souls, 
besides beasts of burden of every description, were blown to 
atoms. The entire loss of the Egyptians is computed at three 
thousand. At daylight, what a sight was exposed to our view ! 
The stupendous fortification, that only twelve hours before was 
among the strongest in the world, was so riddled that we could 
not find a square foot which had not been shot. I went ashore 
to witness the devastation. The sight beggared all description ! 
The bastions were strewed with the dead, the guns diOToantled, 
and all sorts of havoc. The spot of the explosion was far 
worse, — a space of two acres laid quite bare, and hollowed out 
as if a quarry had been worked there for years ! Heavens ! 
what a sight was there before me ! Mangled human bodies, of 
both sexes, strewed in all directions ; women searching for their 
husbands, and other relatives, tearing their hair, beating their 
breasts, and howling and crying most piteously I '' 

Sucl^ave been the doings of Cliristian nations ; and 
for such purposes as these have they augmented their 
navies and increased their armies. 

Notwithstanding all these facts, the philanthropic 
enthusiasts of {he age have still been hopeful as ever 
of a good time that was to come. They have still 
preached peace and safety, and have told us that ere 
long wars would cease. Meanwhile the princes and 
potentates of Christendom keep busy at work prepar- 
ing for war. And those inquisitive persons who wished 
to know what so many improved weapons were for, if 
the millennium was at hand, were informed by the 
blind guides of the age, that the great improvements 
in the art of war were mere acts of mercy designed to 
prevent bloodshed, by making weapons so formidable 
that no one would dare to think for a moment of ushig 
them. Hence the wild beasts of Christendom, after 
having ground their teeth and sharpened their claws 
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till each was afraid of the other, were expected to Ke 
down in the quiet of a Peace Society, and be converted 
from war by the moral eflFect of each other's immense 
and terrible armaments. 

Among the pet projects which were to aid in inau- 
gurating the reign of universal brotherhood^ may be 
mentioned 

THE EVANGEUCAL ALLIANCE, 

the British organization of which was formed in Lon- 
don Aug. 20, 1846. It was composed of sages, di- 
vines, theologians, ministers, and noblemen, represent- 
ing every prominent evangelical denomination, sect, 
creed, and coimtry in Christendom. Its obj^ts were 
to unite certain Protestant sects, to oppose Papacy, 
and to bring about, as^ome thought, the millennium. 
They had an interestiog meeting. Speakers foretold 
the reign of peace, when cannon should be cast into 
railroad iron, when in magnetic telegraphs and rail- 
ways should be manifested the second coming of 
Christ.* They met, they talked, they parted. I think 
they did not, while together, engage in that which was 
anciently one of the most common acts of Christiaa 
worship — "the breaking of bread." They were not 
quite of one faith, or one baptism, and hence could 
not show that they were of " one body " by the break- 
ing of the one loaf. Yet they were hopeful of ultimate 
Christian union among all Christian sects. When the 
Alliance was dissolved the American delegation started 
for home. A storm came down upon the sea, and in 

* See Dr. Lyman Beecher's Sennon before the Alliance. 
21 
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the midst of the thunder-tones of deep calKn'g nrito 
deep, while they all had a fair prospect of going to the 
bottom together, it has been said that they found more 
to promote Christian union than during the whole Alli- 
ance ; for it i? stated that they had the Lord's supper, 
and all partook of it tc^thei*. K they had sunk then 
they would have been united. They reached the shore, 
and I fear their union has not been made so prominent 
since. 

THE REVOLUTIONARY EARTHQUAKE. 

At this point of time prophecies of peace were more 
loud and confident than ever. Omens of coming bliss 
beamedl^rth on every side, and the signs of the times 
were thought to indicate the approach of the mUlen- 
uium ; when, sudden as the lightning's flash, came the 
French Revolution of 1848, followed by the eartlK^uake 
of commotions and insurrections, the overthrow of gov- 
ernments, the change of constitutions and ministers, 
attended by reconstructions, wars, and strifes, through* 
out Christendom. At the beginning of this commo- 
tion the prophets of peace were all the more jubi- 
lant. They saw in these events the downMl of old 
tyrannies and the springing up of new republics, the 
introduction of the reign of order and peace. Tri- 
colors were bursting forth on every side like blossoms 
from the boughs of spring, and a thousand tokens of 
the day of peace hung radiant upon all the sky. But 
tlie triumph was brief. A year passed, and all was 
changed as by a demoniac enchantment. Old tyran- 
nies revived in their might; the heel of oppression 
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was upon the neck of the pfrostrate and oppressed once 
more, and ibQ strong arm of military rule slaughtered 
and crashed the nations that had scmght for liberty. 

Since that time, as if to mock the prophets of peace 
and show their folly, we have seen the world agitated 
by continual commotions and conflicts. There has 
been war in Mexico, war in Hungary, war in Circassia, 
war in China, war in the Crimea, war in India, war in 
Italy, war in Syria, war in Southern Africa, war in 
Central America, war in South America, war in the 
United States, war in every quarter of the globe. And 
now, just past the middle of the nineteenth century, 
Ihe world is making ready for deadly ccmflict upon a 
sealo more extensive than ever before. During the 
long tranquillity which succeeded the Napoleonic con- 
tests, while missions and all evangelical efforts were 
extended as never before, still the nations of Christen- 
dom were preparing for war. And yet they continue 
their preparations, and make ready for some antici- 
pated strife. 

Throughout Christendom there constantly arise vari* 
(ms national questions which are thought to admit only 
of a warlike solution ; knots which only the sword can 
untie. Such are ^Uhe Eastern question," ^^the Italian 
question,^ "the Indian question," "the Mexican ques- 
tion," " the Slavery question," " the Intervention ques- 
tion," and so on of all the questions which satanic 
malice and human stubbornness continue to make 
i^ples of discord among nations of bullies, knaves, 
and fo(ds^ whose appetites clamor for strife and blood. 

There are also intense hatreds, animosities, and 
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feuds, lying smouldering amid the dust, but which, 
fanned by the winds of discord, may at any time li^t 
up with the horrors of internecine war. There are 
the treasured enmitiies of generations, the hoarded 
wraliis of many years, which wait to flame forth in 
all their fury and desolate the earth. Such are the 
hatreds of the Circassians and Georgians and Poland- 
ers against Russia; of the Hungarians and Swiss 
against Austria ; of Russia against England ; of Ihe 
French against Britain, and the British against 
France; of the Mohanmiedans and Hindoos against 
England; of the South American republics against 
each other and against the European powers ; of the 
slaveholdiftg hordes against the United States; — to 
say nothing of the civil wars that rage and languish 
among the various nationalities. There seems to be a 
spirit of unalterable, unforgiving, unrelenting hate 
existing among these various powers. To-day they 
coquette, smile, and compliment (but never trusf) 
each other ; to-morrow they grasp the knife and clutch 
each other's throats. 

There are also religious animosities, hardly less 
fierce than these political hates. Protestants and 
Catholics, Mohammedai;LS and Buddhists, Orthodox 
and heretics, men of the Greek church, Lutheran 
diurch, Episcopal church, Methodist church. Baptist 
church, Presbyterian church, and many other churches, 
are, multitudes of them, ready to " prove their reli* 
gion orthodox by apostolic blows and knocks ; " to de- 
fend their churches with the wrath of man that work^ 
elh not the righteousness of Cbd. 
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But it is especially in the direction of warlike prep* 
arations tliat we trace the spirit actually prevailing 
among the nations which bear the title of Christen- 
dom. K the millennium be just about to glide in 
upon us, we might, of course, expect to find armies 
4^handed, military inventions discarded, war-vessels 
changed to merchantmen, musketa condemned as 
worthless, cannon melted into railroad iron, spears 
used for kindling-wood, swords turned to plough- 
-shares, arsenals changed into Bible depositories, naval 
depots into trading stations, recruiting oflBces into 
jnrayer rooms, military schools into Christian colleges, 
camps of instruction into theological seminaries, pow- 
der magazines into meal-bins, while the sio4k of mili- 
tary combustibles on hand might be used up in peace- 
ful arts, or in fireworks that would illustrate and 
celebrate the glories of the good time that is coming. 
But instead of this we find, after so many years of 
peace, all these Christian nations armed to the teeth 
for deadly strife, and so anxious for warlike prepara- 
tions that no expense is spared which may conduce to 
their eflSciency. 

Let us glance for a little at the present military 
standing of Cinistendom, The precise condition of 
military affairs cannot be easily ascertained, as many 
chianges are constantly occurring. The following table 
we take from an article on Europe in " Lippincott's 
Gazetteer of the World," vol. i. p. 651, 1855. It 
probably furnishes as correct a statement as can be 
found of the military and naval strength of one of the 
grand divisions of the globe, viz. : — 

21* 
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THE MTLITABT CONDITION OF EUB(^E IN 18M. 



States. 



Anhalt Bernburg * 

Antialt-DeBBau-Kothenf . . . 

Austria t 

Uaden^ 

Bavaria t 

Bel^uitt* . . . . 

Bremen 

Brunswick* 

Denmark* . 

France t *. * 

Frankfort 

Great Britain and Ireland $ . . 

Greece { 

Hamburgh 

Hanover* 

Hesse-Cassel II 

Hesse-Darmstadt* 

Hesse-Homburs^ || 

Holienzellem-Hechingren J . . 

Hohenzoll. Si^maringen ( • . 
" Ionian Republle ♦♦ 

Liechtenstein t ........ 

Lippe-DetmoiQ H 

Lubeck 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin ♦ • . . 

Mecklenburg-Strelitz * . . . . 

Modena^ • ; . 

Naples X 

Nassau* 

Netherlands || 

Oldenburg and Kniphansen* 

Parma t 

Pontifical States t 

Portug^alt 

Prussia tt • 

Eeuss, Old* I 

'♦ Young* ...... j 

Russia** 

San Marino 

Sardinia t 

Saxe-Altcnburg* 

Saxe-Coburg-Gotha* 

Saxe Meiningen * 

Saxe- Weimar-Eisenach * . . . 

Saxony* 

Scliaumburg-Lippe l| 

Schwarzburg-Kudoistadt * . . 

Schwarzbnrg-Sondershauscn * 

Spuing 

Sweden and Norway * . . . . 

Switzerland. . 

Turkey Xt 

Tuscany, with Lucca J . . . . 
. Waldcck* 

Wurtcmburg* 



Rereiiue. 



$520,585 

700,000 

117,950,000 

11,912,110 

13,914,274 

25,000,000 

589,318 

1,171,000 

7,500,000 

207,683,020 

747,080 

255,900.000 

3,984,420 

2,953,973 

6,429,870 

3,134,075 

3,282.749 

137,353 

77,440 

87,120 

668,632 

10,748 

187,631 

262,369 

2,370,774 

221,430 

1,682,000 

18,5.-36,885 

1,750,000 

17,958,438 

726,842 

1,274,400 

12,542,500 

14,186,829 

75,593,048 

261,138 

87,209,270 

6,600 

25,''<30,000 

605,100 

705,400 

576,580 

1,124,870 

6,045,660 

03,600 

288,280 

200,400 

122,595,000 

8 220,155 

3,210,000 

30,540,000 

5,(549,184 

2(>0313 

5,090,946 



Debt. 



SI,'J5t,&58 
3,470,ffl2 

6n.5!.JfKiOO 

6+,ri>H,248 

i;io,70o.fOO 

4.'i'r)/joo 

lll,l'>,500 
l,lJ.>.NMf,(JOO 

5,os:tvJ00 
3,8ri5,N>n,noo 

2l^,«W,000 

zr,3*fitf»55 
l,li^,;»5l 

5;!S.i46 
J5I,H80 
40,:£21 



3,416,000 

7,640,000 

871,200 

a38,800 

88,384.852 

4,060,000 

300,247,075 

740,520 

2,368,000 

100,000,000 

88,071,047 

152,569,816 

87,120 

667,772,640 



114,300,000 
1,642,676 
2,290,953 
1,670,450 
4,292,200 
31,230,000 



48.366 

624;200 

914,930,000 

9,661.000 

2,943,000 

lGO,000,t)00 

435,600 
19,369,487 



Armed 
Force. 



370 

854 

639,059 

15,000 

58,239 

180,000 

500 

3,000 

75,169 

401,247 

1,024 

144,03^ 

9,848 

1,800 

23,687 

11,000 

10,514 

350 

145 

356 

4,000 

60 

820 

407 

7,752 

800 

3,500 

106,519 



57,959 
600 
4,148 
17,366 
38,000 
349,612 

745 

6991000 

80 

140,000 

1,500 

1,200 

2,400 

2,010 

25,396 

576 

809 

700 

136,787 

167,484 

108.000 

448,860 

15,376 

620 

19,017 



Ves- 

S«l0 



40 



140 



237 



Gam. 



i?» 



883 
11,773 

15,1006 

86 



(?) 



600 



2,174 



428 



9,000 
' 900 



1,231 
1,866 

4,000 



Denmark has also 90 gunboats, France has 117 steamers, Spain has 240 
gunboats, and Norway and ^$weden 392 gunboats. 

* Lutheran, t Lutheran and Calrinistic. t Roman Catholic. $ EpisGoptal 
and i'resbytcrhm |! Csilvinistio. ** Greek Churdi. tfl'U^oriUi «a4 Ko- 
mun c^)t bolic- \t MuLammedaa. 
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The total area of Europe, according to the estunates 
^ the different States, is 3,830,180 square miles. Of 
this 2,142,504 square miles are comprised in the terri- 
tory of Russia, being 247,439 square miles more than 
half the area of the continent. . The total population 
of Europe in 1854 was 264,209,000, and the total rev- 
enue is $1,175,771,565. The entire amount of the 
public debt is $8,486,210,359, ahnost all of which has 
been contracted for purposes of blooddbed. The stand- 
ing army was stated at three million nine hundred and 
thirty-eight thousand nine hundred and ninety-nine 
(3,938,999) men ; and the navy comprised 1,757 ves- 
sels, and 47,067 guns. This, it will be seen, is a vast 
increase during the last half century. At the begin- 
ning of the century it was affirmed that the standing 
army of Europe was about half a million. I have not 
the means of verifying this statement. Forty-five years 
after, Charles Sumner declared the standing army to 
be upwards of two millionSj and, according to some 
estimates, as high as three millions of men. This was 
in 1845. Nine years after, in 1854, we have the pres- 
ent figures, 3,938,999, or an increase of from one-third 
to one-half, vrithin less than ten years, in the middle 
of the nineteenth century, at the very time that men 
were preaching peace and predicting the millennium. 

I shall now proceed to lay before the reader what 
statistics I have been able to glean from various sources 
regarding the present condition of European military 
affairs. It is not probable that every item in the ac- 
count will be absolutely correct ; but yet we may form 
a pretty fair estimate of their actual condition at some- 
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what recent dates. In some cases, however, we have 
no figures later than 1854. We shall use the late&t 
we can find. 

RUSSIA. • 

First among the nations of Europe stands Russia, 
the Colossus of the North. Vast in its proportions 
beyond all its compeers, strong in all its government 
and extensive in its resources, it contains inexhaustible 
materials for either warlike or peaceful pursuits. 

The number of men in the Russian Empire of mili- 
tary age, that is, between the years twenty and forty, 
is 9,127,414. The Russian regular army is estimated 
by a French writer,* in 1858, as follows : Infantry, 
540,000 ; cavalry, 80,000 ; artillery, 44,000 ; engineers, 
pioneers, <fec., 12,000 ; total, 676,000 men ; to which 
are added 160 batteries of foot, and 30 horse batteries, 
containii\g 1,400 guns. The first reserve furnishes an 
additional force of 142,000 men, and 630 cannon. The 
second reserve numbers 258,000 men, and 624 cannon. 
Besides this, there are 78,000 " bailirs men," 138,000 
" invalides," 2,360 military police, and 142,000 irregu- 
lar troops, with 210 cannon ; making a grand total of 
1,426,360 soldiers, and 2,594 pieces of artillery. Of 
course this aggregate is larger than the present active 
army of Russia. The " Almanack de Gotha^^ for 1862, 
a very good authority, rates the Russian army at 
677,859 regular troops, 136 regiments of cavalry, 
31 battalions and 31 batteries of irregular troops. 

* A. F. Couturier de Vienne. " Coup d'oeil sur les forces mOitaires 
des priueipales poissancos de rEurope." 8vo. Paris, 1858. 
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Another statement gives the muoaber of men under 
arn^ in Bn^ia a^ present at 850,000. Of course in 
time of war this number could be vastly increased by 
levies drawn from the nine million men of military 
age throu^out the empire. 

Official documents for 1859 state the Russian navy 
as consisting of 73 steam vessels and 85 sailiDg vessels, 
in all, 1^8 ; in addition to which the Russians had also 
many gunboats, &c. In 1854 Mr. Banfield stated the 
nun^r of the Russian war vessels to be 179, carrying 
5,896 guns.* The "Almanach de Gotha'' for 1862 
affirms that the navy consists of 313 vessels, of which 
242 are steamers, all carrying 3,831 guns. There are, 
also, 474 stationary and transput ships. It is, of 
course, difficult to arrive at exact estimates concerning 
the matter, and indeed they are not necessary. The 
figures as they stand show something of the condition 
of that part of Christendom, and present but very little 
indication of the coming of that day when men shall 
beat their swords into ploughshares and their spears 
into pruning-hooks. 

AUSTRIA AND PRUSSIA. 

The number of men of military age in Austria is 
5,242,611. The Austrian army, according to M. 
Couturier, contains 369,800 infantry of the line, 32,- 
000 chasseurs, and a force of 51,662 frontier troops, 
67,000 cavalry, 51,000 artillery, and 10,000 engineers, 
&c., making in all 581,462; or, according to the 
^'Almanack de Gotham'' 587,695; while others state 

* BasDAOSi, p. 37. 
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the total number as high as 670,000 men. The Ails- 
trian navy contains 136 vessels, carrying 850 to 900 
guns, and manned by 8,70T men. The revenue of 
Austria m 1863 was X23,590,000. The military 
expenses were Xll,196,300. The total expenditure 
was X6,800,000 more than the revenue. 

The number of men in Prussia of military age is 
2,536,891. Thfe Prussian army, in time of* peace, is 
composed of nine corps, each containing 25,000 men, 
or 235,000 in all; but at from one to two months' 
notice they can put into the field 887,000 sddiers, 
86,927 cavalry, 4,000 light infantry, and 11,000 artil- 
lery; total, 489,000 men, with 864 cjumon.* Other 
statistics give as the amount of the Prussian army 
625,000 men, while others state it as high as 719,000. 
The Prussian navy is said to contain 66 vessels of all 
kinds, carrying 265 guns. 

THE GERMAN CONFEDERACY 

was formed June 8, 1815, and is a union of thirty- 
eight states and cities for commercial purposes, and 
f(^ mutual defence against invasions like those of 
Napoleon. The army of the Confederacy consisted, 
says Prof. Kohlrausch, of 800,000 men, to which Aus- 
tria contributed 94,000, Prussia 79,000, Bavaria 85,- 
000, &c. But this force is now much larger. By 
some authorities the army of the Confederacy is stated 
at 525,000 infantry and 50,000 cavalry, with 864 can- 
non, making in all 675,000 men. M. Couturier, in 
his elaborate compilation of the military statistics of 

f CoaAnner. 
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the great Emt^an powers, page 6, says ftat " M. de 
Wickede, who is a good German, estimates at not less 
than 919,660 men and 2,255 pieces of cannon, the forces 
that the Germanic Confederation can put into the 
field, and that without weakening the garrisons of the 
iaterior, or the depots of reserve; that is,'* says he, 
« valuing it at the lowest." If we deduct the 173,000 
furnished by Austria and Prussia, which are, doubt- 
less, estimated as a part of the force of these nations, 
we have still about 746,660 men, besides 2,000 can- 
non, in the army of the Confederation.' Possibly the 
Prassian and Austrian contributions to this force are 
more than 178,000 ; and if so the total will be still 
farther reduced. But yet the aggregate is inmiense. 



The Norwegian army in 1854 numbered 28,484 
men. The navy comprises some twenty vessels and 
136 gunboats, carrying 365 guns. 

Sweden, with a total population, in 1850, of 8,4^2,- 
541, had an army of about 48,700 well disciplihed 
troop? and militia raised by enlistment, and a reserve 
of 95,800, raised by inscription. 

The navy consists of fourteen ships-of-the-line and 
frigates, sixteen corvettes, and 291 screw steamers, 
smaller craft, and gunboats. This uaval force, large 
compared with the population, is well manned by about 
8,000 men.' 

The military force of Denmark, in time of peace, 
consists of 25,000 men ; in time of war it is increased 
to 75,169. The army is recruited by conscription, the 
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period of service being eight years ; four years in tte 
line, four years in the reserve ; after which they serve 
ibr eight years longer in a class called Ftstmcmnen, 
similar to the Prussian Landwehr^ and are subse- 
quently enrolled in the reserve force, in which they 
remain till the termination of their forty-fifth year. 
The navy consists of 120 vessels of various kinds, ca^ 
rying 883 guns. 

BELGIUM, HOLLAND, AND SWITZERLAND. 

With a total population of 4,359,090, Belgium had, 
in 1847, an armed force of 180,000 men, of whom 
90,000 belonged to the troops of the line, and 90,000 
to the civic or burgher guard. The navy of Belgium 
is confined to a few steamers, and a small flotilla of 
gunboats. 

The army of the Netherlands, or the kingdom of 
Holland, in 1852, amounted to 57,959 men, including 
1,669 ofiicers. The artillery numbered 10,994 men. 
The navy, in 1854, comprised 140 war vessels, carrying 
2,174 guns, and manned by 6,760 men, besides which 
there were two companies of marine infantry, compris- 
ing 1,588 men ; making a tot^ military and naval 
force of 77,301 men. 

Tlie Swiss Confederation has no standing army, but 
every Swiss is a soldier, and each canton contributes 
a fixed contingent when called upon. In 1851, the 
armed force amounted to 72,000 men between the 
ages of twenty and thirty-four, besides which there 
wa§ a reserve of 36,000 between the ages of thirty 
four and forty-four, making a total of 108,000 men. 
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GREECE AND THE ITALIAN GOVERNMENTS. 

The kingdom of Greece, with a population of 1,002,- 
000, maintains a small army estimated at 8,918 men. 
Its navy consists of 126 vessels, carrying 149 guns. 

The Sardinian army on a war footing amounts to 
about 140,000 men, but in peace to only about 48,000. 
The navy comprises about sixty vessels of war of 
all descriptions, carrying some 900 guns. In 1854, 
the expenditures amounted to $27,700,000, of which 
$3,650,000 was for the army, $839,000 for the navy, 
and only $413,000 for public instruction— $7,489,000 
for war preparations against $413,000 for public in- 
struction! This is about the average proportion of 
expenditure in many of the European nations. 

Naples, or the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, con- 
tamed, in 1851, a population of 8,704,472. Out of 
this number there is maintained an army of 106,519 
men, which is raised partly by voluntary enlistments, 
and partly by conscription. The navy, it is said, con- 
tains 121 vessels of various sizes, carrying some 850 
or 900 guns. 

The military establishment of the Papal government, 
in 1854, amounted A 17,365 men, and 1,475 horses, 
vhile a few gun-brigs and smaller craft, and two 
steamers, comprise the Papal navy. According to the 
Almanack de GoUiaj in 1861 the army amounts to 
10,000 soldiers, and is maintained at an expense of 
11,000,000 per year. With this force his Holiness 
the Pope persuades his 10,000,000 subjects to quietly 

22 
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and peacefully enjoy the inestimable blessings of the 
Papacy. 

The same authority gives the effective streiigth of 
the Italian army on the tenth of Jime, 1861, at 827,- 
290 men, comprising 68 regiments of infantry, 17 
regiments of cavalry, 9 of artillery, and mtmerous 
other forces. To this may be added a navy of 106 
vessels, carrying 1,036 guns, and manned by 18,000 
men. 

SPAIN AND PORTtTGAL. 

The Spanish army consists of regulars and reserves ; 
the whole force is 136,787 men, of whom about 90^000 
are regulars, though they are in general ill diseiplined 
and poorly paid. The navy, which formerly contained 
the finest ships of the world, has never recovered from 
the injury inflicted on it by Great Britain in the wars 
between the two nations. In 1854 it comprised 163 
vessels of various sizes, and 240 small craft or gun- 
boats, carrjring in all 1,231 cannon. In 1859 several 
steam vessels were building, and the c^cial documents 
of that year reported a total of 199 vessels afloat and 
in construction, and 1,812 guns. 

The Portuguese army on a p8ace footing in 1858 
amounted to 25,642 men, and 2,926 horses, whidi in 
time of war might be increased to 49,954 men. The 
colonial army comprised 8,522 men, with a res^-ve 
of 20,977. In 1854 the standmg army of Portugal, 
exclusive of officers, was fixed at 24,000, with a Ire- 
serve of 13,767. The navy consists of some 46 vessds, 
carrying 362 guns. Of the $14,286,92* expended by 
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tte government in 1859, $8,185,626 vere for the war 
department, and $917,645 for the navy : — nearly (me- 
&ird of the whole public expenditure. 

ENGLAND. 

Passing frcnn these more feeble nationalities, we 
turn our attention to those great powers which stand 
grimly gazing at each other across the channel, meas- 
uring each other's strength with the utmost exactness, 
and anxiously awaiting the complications which may 
arise in the progress of European politics. 

The eflfective army of Great Britain is stated by the 
Almanack de Gotlui at 213,773 men, 21,904 horses ; 
and in addition to this, the marine force and coast 
guard number 78,200. ♦^ There are about 125 batteries 
oi artillery. There are also 218,000 Sepoy troops in 
India, 18,000 military colonists, 61,000 militia and 
yeomanry, and 140,000 volunteers, besides 15,000 
pensioners, and 12,000 coi^tables. The entire British 
£>rce is thus estimated, at about 530,000 men* 
. But the grand strength of Britain is in her navy. 
In 1854 Mr. Banfield represents the British navy as 
containing 332 ships afloat, carrying 4^588 guns, and 
304 vessels in process of construction, carrying 13,098 
guns ; affording a total of 636 vessels, and 17^686 guns. 
In 1859 official documents present a grand total of 
effective steam and sailing vessels amounting to about 
614, with 100 other vessels which could be made 
available at short notice. Others were in process of 
construction, and many have since been added. The 
number of guns in 1854 was not far from 12,000, the 
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sailors 84,000. In 1861 the Almanack de Gotha states 
the navy at 893 vessels, carrying 16,411 guns. Smce 
that time, even, great advances have been made, and 
much energy has been manifested in England in the 
department of naval construction. 

Among the recent additions to the British navy may 
be numbered the Warrior, the Black Prince, Achilles, 
and the Valiant, which are immense iron-clad vessels, 
some 880 feet long, 58 feet beam, and 6,177 tons bur- 
den, with engines of 1,250 horse power. These are 
plated for 205 feet of their length with 4|^ in. plates of 
solid iron, and extendmg nine feet below load water- 
line. Six other vessels of the same class, of sixty 
guns each, are to be built (three are already ordered), 
besides a large number of TV^oden ships of about 
4,000 tons each, which are building for the express 
purpose of being armor-plated. Their estimated cost 
is $39,000,000, and it is expected that they will be 
ready for sea by the end of 1862. 

Thus BritaLQ, with a national debt which in 1854 
amounted to X 800,000,000, or/owr billion dollars ($4,- 
000,000,000), still increases her vast military expendi- 
tures, and as a leading power in Christendom prepares 
herself for that day when God shall judge her for her 
crimes, and death shall swallow up her gathering hosts 
amid the terrors of the battle-field. A vast propor- 
tion of the entire expenses of the British government 
is devoted to the sustaining of this immense armament. 
The entire British revenue for 1854 was £51,185,073. 
The expenses of the army were £6,490,475 ; navy, 
£6,711,724; ordnance, £2,485,387; annuities and 
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pensions, £436,933 — total, £9,412,795; more than 
one-sixth of the whole revenue. Much as England 
gives to her prelates and wealthy clergy, she gives 
some three times as much to men of strife and blood,* 
Leaving England, we cross the channel, and land 
upon the coasts of 

FRANCE. 

Here we find Napoleon III. devoting his immense 
powers and energies to the task of preparing for war. 
The army of France after that of Russia, though not 
the most numerous, is the most effective in Europe. 
On a peace footing, Jan. 1, 1854, it nimibered 401,247 
men, of whom 371,244 were infantry, 71,031 cavalry, 
68,972 artillery, and 170 field batteries. On a war 
footing, the French army amounts to 767,770 men, 
with 130,000 horses. 

At the close of 1861, the navy numbered 600 ves- 
sels afloat, building, or under transformation, carrying 
together 13,358 guns. Seventy-three of these vessels 
are steamers, of which fifty-six are iron-cased. The 
crews of the fleet, who, on a peace footing, amount to 
38,375 men, may in war time be increased to 60,000. 
The seamen, forming a part of the marine inscription, 

* *• The income of all our missionary societies does not equal a 
hundredth part of the sum raised in Great Britain in taxation, nor does 
it amount to a fen tltousandlh part of the sum annually spent on tobacco, 
or to a hundred thousandth part of the cost to the kingdom of intoxicat- 
ing drinks." — Foreign Missions, by Joseph Angus, in "The Religious 
Condition of Christendom," p. 172. 

The total net income of the Established church in 1836 was £3,- 

439,767, or some $17 fiQ0,0O0. ^ Nod*s Euay on Church and State, p. 

a79. 

22* 
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axe 670,000 in number. The effective strength of 
niarines in time of peace is 22,400 men, and 26,879 
in war, while the custom-house officers and coast guard 
number 25,501 men. The expenditures of the army 
in 1855 are estimated at f 63,179,558 ; naval expendi- 
tures 125,520,480; total, $88,700,038, or nearly 
one-third of the total revenue of $267,683,620; 
while the expense of the administration of justice is 
but $5,152,271; public instruction, $4,413,107; reh- 
gious worship, $8,113,776 ; — about seventeen times as 
much for war as for justice ; nineteen times as much 
as for instruction ; ten times as much as for religion ; 
and five times as much as for justice, instruction, and 
religion all together. 

A bare statement of the numerical force of the 
French military and naval establishments conveys but 
a faint idea of their actual strength. They are 
brought to the highest practicable point of efficiency. 
The French army and navy are becoming the terror of 
the civilized world. Every improvement which can be 
made, and every new method which can be devised, 
are eagerly adopted for the promotion of their effi- 
ciency. The iron-clad vessels have introduced a new era 
in naval architecture, and Britain has followed the lead 
of France because she dare not lag behind. The in* 
stinct of self-preservation has warned her to make 
every exertion lest the sceptre of the sea be snatched 
from her hand, and lest Britannia should rule the 
waves no longer. 

We have thus made the circuit of European Chris- 
tendom, and have taken a hasty and imperfect glance 
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at their military establisliments. Of course these fig- 
ures arc not entirely accurate, but these estimates pre- 
sent a most terrible warlike total, in European Chris- 
tandom, of about five and a half millions op men in 
ABMS, or ready and liable to be called into deadly strife 
at a very brief notice ; and also more than TmiEE 

THOUSAND EIGHT HUNDRED VESSELS OP WAR, carrying 

nearly forty-three thousand guns. A significant fact 
in respect to the navies of Europe is, that, while the 
vessels afloat in 1854 carried on an average only 
ei^teen guns, those in process of construction at that 
time averaged thirty-eight guns; and this along with a 
great increase in weight and calibre. * 

These are the indications which European Christen- 
dom furnishes of the approach of the reign of peace. 
These are the " signs of the times " upon which peace 
jHTophets have predicated their predictions of tiie good 
time coming. But to a candid and careful observer it 
seems to me that these great and terrible facts are por- 
tents of coming doom. It is no spirit of gentleness or 
grace or love that leads the nations of the earth to 
make such terrible preparations as these. This whole 
expenditure, this whole armament, speaks of blood, of 
war, of strife. Let peace pervade the world, and the 
whole of it would be worthless. Let national brother- 
hood absorb the old quarrels of Cliristendom, and none 
of these things would be of use. But at present all 
the nations feel tlieir need of these preparations. And 
more than all others do those nations who call them- 
selves Christian harness themselves for battle and gkd 
themselves for strife. 
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THE TURKISH EMPIRE. 

WhUo estimating the forces of European Christen- 
dom, we have intentionally passed by the Turkish 
power, which, though a part of the European system, 
can hardly be regarded as a portion of Christendom, 
Nevertheless, the Turkish empire seems to be taken 
under the special charge of the various Christian pow- 
ers. It seems to be the keystone of European politics^ 
and all parties unite in retaining it in its present posi- 
tion, lost, it falUng out, the other stones in the arch 
should pitch headlong against each other. Turkey is 
the *' sick man," around whose couch the European 
powers wait with all the decorum and affection that 
ever was manifested by any lipir who was trying the 
tedious experiment of waiting for the wealth of the 
dying. But this " sick man," though unable to strug- 
gle alone against the gigantic Incubus of the North, 
yet retains considerable numerical strength. Says 
Dr. Edward H. Nichelsen, in 1853 : " The total force 
of the Ottoman empire may bo thus summed up : Reg- 
ular active army, 138,680 men; regular reserve, 138,- 
680 ; irregular troops, 61,500 ; contingencies of trib- 
utary provinces, 110,000 — making a total of. 448,680 
men. The Turkish navy consists of seventy-four ves- 
sels, carrying about 4,000 guns, and maimed by 25,000 
men. There is also a marine regiment of infantry, 
of about 4,000 men, under the command of a brigade 
general — making a grand total of 477,680 men."* 

* The Ottoman Empire audits Resources, with Statistical Tables. B7 £. 
H. Kichelflen. London, 1853. pp. 160-2. 
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No wonder Turkey is a " sick man," with such a mili- 
tary burden weighing it down, so that, out of a rev- 
enue of $36,640,000, the army takes $18,370,000. 
More than one-half the entire revenue of the Turkish 
government is devoted to the support of the military 
establishment; while charitable institutions receive 
only $800,000. This may seem appropriate for Mo- 
hanunedans ; but are they much worse than some 
Christian nations in this respect ? 

Leaving Europe for the time, we turn our course 
towards the western hemisphere, and visit 

SOXJTH AMERICA, 

and find there, in the republic of Peru, an army of 
10,000 men, with a navy of fifteen vessels, carrying 
104 guns ; a battalion of 458 marines, and a corps of 
^28 police. 

The army of Chili consists of 28,698 infantry, and 
about 6,000 cavalry. The national guard numbers 
65,982 well-drilled men, more eflScient than any others 
on the continent. The naval establishment consists 
of some six vessels, carrying, perhaps, 100 guns. 

In the republic of Paraguay the army has lately 
been raised to 40,000 men. The naval force not 
stated. 

The military force of Brazil was fixed in 1850 and 
'51 at 25,000 regular troops, besides which there are 
60,000 national guards ; and each province has also a 
' well-equipped municipal guard, or police force. The 
naval force in 1850 comprised forty vessels, of all sizes, 
manned by 85,000 men. 
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MEXICO, HAYn, AND CUBA* 

The Mexican navy in 1852 included some fifty-five 
vessels of war. In the account of the general expenses 
of the government, the estimate for the war depart- 
ment is placed at $5,763,665, while the total revenue is 
but $8,450,000. Total expenses, $12,525,956. Hence 
there occurs an annual deficit of $4,075,956. Nearly 
two-thirds of tlie entire revenue of this wretched, beg- 
gared, bankrupt nation, is annually consumed in war- 
like preparations, A more striking comment on the fdU 
ly and devilishness of the age can hardly be imagined. 

Passing to the empire of Hayti, we find the eflfective 
miUtary force stated to be 40,000 men, wifli 9. navy oi 
fifteen small vessels, and manned by 1,000 men. 

In Cuba, according to the official statement of 1854, 
the total number of veteran troops in the island wm 
17,500 infantry; cavalry, 1,808, with 1,500 horses; 
artillery, 1,500 men and 190 horses ; and saj^rs and 
miners, 120 — total, 20,938 men, 1,690 hcwrses, not in- 
cluding the civic guard. There are various other local 
companies of cavalry, making ia all 3,500 mounted 
men, and a grand total of 24,438 troops, — a number 
larger than that of the entire regular army of the 
United States in 1859. The Cuban naval force con- 
sists of twenty-five vessels, manned by 3,000 men, and 
carrying 219 gims. The annual expenses of the navy 
a.re $1,965,444, and that of the army $5,985,963; 
while the total revenue is stated by the Spanish au- 

* A gentleman from Cuba states tlie fowo in 1862 at 35,000 re^lar 
troops under arms ; 15,000 volunteers, mostly free bladLS, employed en 
fQrtiiI?a'vk>n9; as fir^ncn, ^. ; and 27 vessels of war. Mark the incxease 1 
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thorities to be $13,821,456, two-fifths of which is 
devoted to the maintenance of military establishments. 
Learing these nations, we come to 

THE UNITED STATES OP AMERICA, 

which for years past have maintained a regular army 
of from 10,000 to 15,000 men, and a navy of about 
75 vessels of various kinds, many of which were not, 
however, in commission. The military expenditures 
of the country have ranged from $944,958 m 1803 to 
$41,281,606 in 1847, during the Mexican war ; and 
the naval expenditures have ranged from $53 in 17&2 
to $10,891,639 in 1853. A large portion of this mili- 
tary force, including a large percentage of the officers, 
have proved traitors to their country, and devoted their 
energies to the overthrow of the government which 
they were paid for defending. 

THE GREAT REBELLION 

has developed the immense military resources of the 
United States beyond all precedent. While at the 
b^inning of the rebellion there were not 700 soldters 
within reach of a defenceless capital, nor a dozen ships 
of war at hand, nor arms for 75,000 volunteers ; with- 
in six months there were probably 300,000 armed men 
and more than 100 vessels of war in the service : apd 
since that time the total military force enlisted and 
called for amounts to 1,300,000 men ; while at an 
early period in the rebellion the Confederate force 
was officially, reported at nearly 350,000, since which 
time various conscriptions have so swelled their army 
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that probably the entire number of soldiers who have 
been engaged in the service of the Confederate States 
is not less than 700,000 ; — making a grand total of 
TWO MnjJON soldiers brought into service within the 
space of two years. 

The naval register of 1861 furnishes about 83 ves- 
sels of war of all* kinds, only one-third of which were 
steamers. Within a year the government has con- 
structed nearly as many vessels as the entire number 
of ships on the naval register of 1861, aside from all 
that have been purchased. At the beginning of that 
year there were 800 sailors and marines in actual ser- 
vice ; at the present time their number is 25,000 to 
30,000. At^present, the entire strength of the United 
States navy is nearly 300 vessels, most of which are 
propelled by steam, and among which are 2 iron-clad 
frigates, and 47 iron-clad gunboats, naval rams, " Mon- 
itors," floating batteries, and other shot-proof nonde- 
scripts. In March, 1861, the United States had only 
about 30 steam war vessels, but in March, 1862, the 
navy consisted of 246 effective vessels, namely, 164 
steamers, and 82 sailing vessels, carrying 1,892 guns, 
and 22,000 seamen. A letter from an eminent ship- 
builder, Donald McKay, states that it would be easy 
for the United States to build in one year a fleet of 
600 to 600 war-ships, from the gunboat up to the largest 
iron-cased frigates, as the nation has built in a single 
year the astonishing number of 5,084 vessels and steam- 
ers, measuring together 583,450 tons. After giving a 
description of the various vessels which are capable of 
being transformed into war-ships, he says this fleet of 
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about 2,000 war vessels can be turned out in from /our 
to six months. Such are some of the military resources 
developed in the United States by the emergencies of 
the occasion. 

And these events have quickened the military ac- 
tivity of the European powers, so that they have sent 
their fleets into American waters. In England a grant 
of $300,000,000 was voted for the navy in March, and 
the expenses of the fleet and army have been carried 
up to $765,000,000, and the funds of 3,000 Savings 
Banks have been put in requisition to provide these 
immense appropriations, as one i*esult of which Eng- 
land has sent 30,000 men to Canada, and thoroughly 
armed her navy.* 

The war expenses of the United States have prob- 
ably amounted to at least a million of dollars a day, 
fuid the aggregate of it no mortal can foresee. The 
terribleness of this fratricidal strife, provoked by a 
treacherous and causeless rebellion, illustrates the 
ferocity of the age in which we live, and the promp- 
titude with which men rush to combat shows that 
they have not lost their appetite for military glory. 

We have thus briefly sketched the military standing 
of Christendom ; and leaving out the vast hordes of 
heathendom, — China with its army of more than a 
million, Japan with its unknown forces, Persia, 
Afghanistan, Belochistan, Arabia, Tartary, Thibet, and 
all the vast regions of Asia, where nearly every man is 
a soldier entirely subject to the demands of his chief, 
— we find that the present force of Christendom in 

* D. P. Butler't Statiitical Pocket Maatud, p. 82. 
27 
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I&irope and America, including also Turkey, amounts 
to about EIGHT MILLION MEN, with unnumbered guns 
and artillory, and a naval force of about five thousand 

WAR VESSELS, with FIFTY THOUSAND GUNS and FIVE HUN- 

DBED THOUSAND MEN, — a force far greater than ever 
was marshalled before, since the world began. 

The numerical strength of these armies is not their 
chief characteristic. The improvements of modem 
science have increased their capacities for destruction 
tenfold. The improved drill, and the new methods 
of warfare ; the revolvers that can fire a dozen shots 
per minute; the sharp-shooters* rifles, so effective at 
great distances ; the breech4oading muskets, which can 
be fired ten times in a minute ; the rifled cannon, of 
immense range and unparalleled accuracy ; the huge 
mortars, throwing shells weighing hundreds of pounds 
several miles ; the massive columbiads and immense can- 
non carrying solid shot weighing from one to two thou- 
sand pounds ; newly invented cannon, Kke " Raphael's 
Repeater," which it is said can fire four shots in a sec- 
ond ; horse batteries, by which a cavalry man can fire 
a dozen shots in the faces of his foes in the act of 
charging on their ranks ; improved projectiles, conical 
and steel-pointed shot, piercing the strongest fortifi- 
cations ; percussion shells, exploding as they fall ; 
minnie bullets, and explosive balls, mangling and tear- 
ing as they strike ; improved machines by which 80,- 
000 bullets can be pressed out of cold lead in a day ; 
iron-clad and impregnable vessels ; Monitors, of new 
and strange capabiUties ; steam-vessels which <iefy Ihe 
winds, nor tarry for the tides.; naval rams, which carry 
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deyastation in their course; military railroads, by 
means of T^hich, instead of long and tedious marches, 
armies with their entire* wa/^rteZ are hurled like an 
avalanche upon their foes; military telegraphs, by 
which a commander-in-chief can hold instantaneous 
communication with every portion of his forces, and 
personally contrql and conduct a conflict extending 
along a distance of many miles ; military aeronauts, 
who, soaring in mid air, high above the contending 
forces, by telescope and telegraphs discern and report 
every movement of the adversary ; £acihties for com- 
munication, travel, rapid evolution, and terrible de- 
struction, — such as Napoleon L would have given 
half of his kingdom to possess in some time of emer- 
gency,— are now ready at the control of the military 
comm^mders of Christendom. And all these things 
increase immensely the capabilities of the nations for 
deadly strife, accelerate the rush of events, and press 
on the tide of conflict to its flnal issue. 

And taking this glance over the earth, with its myr- 
iad hosts marshalled for strife, having every implement 
and appliance which the wisdom from beneath — so 
earthly, sensual, devilish — could invent to facilitate 
their work, what are the prospects of the world for 
peace ? Navies are not built to rot idly at the wharves, 
soldiers are not discipUned to remain inactive in camp, 
anns and equipments are not prepared that they may 
rust and decay, swords are not yet beaten into plough- 
shares, nor spears into pruning-hooks, — nations are 
now leaminff war on a scale entirely unparalleled, and 
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all things betoken the swift approach of a most terri- 
ble struggle. Says an English writer : — 

"Aft^r forty years of peace, after a deluge of catU, the 
whole extent of Christendom is converted into a theatre of war. 
Ono-half of manliind are preparing to defend, the other to do- 
stroy. ... On both sides are preparations for war that are ahEo- 
lately without a parallel. The ancient armies of Kome and 
Macedon were like * two little flocks of kids ' compared with 
the armies of Christendom. . . . Such is the state of things, a 
calm before the storm; and the longer the calm, the more 
dreadful the storm. The wmds are gathering up their sullen 
strength, and folding their dark wings, till the appointed hour 
shall come ; then they will cover the whole heavens with instaih 
taneons gloom." 

Said the London Chronkk^ in Dec. 1861, while de- 
scribing the condition of Europe : " The statesmen are 
working constantly at the pumps to keep the peace of 
Europe from sinking into fathomless deptlis of sla/ugbr 
terr 

Said the late Rufus Choate in 1851 : — 

'' It has seemed to me as if the prerogatives of crowns, and 
the rights of m(in, and the hoardcd-up resentments and revenges 
of a thousand years, were about to unsheathe the sword in a 
conflict in which blood shall flow, as in the apocalyptic vision, 
to the bridles of the hoi*sos^ and in which a whole age of men 
shall pass away ; in which society shall be tried by fire and 
steel, whether it is of nature and nature's God or not.*' 

Said the Boston Journal, a few months since : — 

'* The nations of the world are in a state of fearfdl commo- 
tion. The manufacture of rifled cannon, minnie rifles, and death- 
dealing missiles of every soi-t, was never so active in the world's 
histoiy. And there are no signs of cessation; war, and not 
peace, seems to be the prominent idea. The worli) is osis 
VAST CAMP, and the military power everywhere predominates." 
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And General Butler is reported to have said at a 
war meeting in Roxbury, Mass., that unless the rebel- 
lion in America was speedily put down, the nation 
would be involved in a war such cls the world liad never 
seen; not only with the South, but with other nations, 
who through greed of gain would be induced to take 
part in the struggle. 

Tliese are but samples of a multitude of utterances 
which disclose strange apprehensions of coming doom. 
The prophets of peace are silent; their oracles are 
dumb. Nations gather themselves together for the 
struggle, and, wide as the world, the spirit of war and 
fury burns in a myriad breasts. The terrible calami- 
ties, destructions, and desolations which wait upon the 
footsteps of this demon War, are powerless to deter 
men from their maddened course. On every side the 
oratory of statesmen and the eloquence of divines are 
enlisted to stir the fiercer passions that rage in the 
human heart, and press men forward into the terrible 
abyss. War is the patriotism of the state, it is the 
religion of the church, it is the passion of the world. 
The Prince of peace has few followers ; Mars numbers 
his multitudes anS gathers his legions. And are not 
all these thuigs a sign of the times ? 

What shall bo the result of these terrible prepara- 
tions ? what the issue to which all these things tend ? 
What are the forces that nave thus roused the nations 
to strife ? The Scripture tells us that in the hand of 
the Lord there is a cup of fury, and that this wine-cup 
of God's wrath is to be pressed to the lips oS all the 
sinful nations of the world upon the lace of the earth. 

23* 
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The Lord hath a controTersy with the nations ; he wiD 
gi?o them that are "widied to tlio sword. By fire and 
sword shall the Lord plead with all flesh, and tlie tlain 
of the Lord shall bo many. Evil is to go forth from 
nation to nation, and the whirlwind of Grod's fury shall 
rise up from the coasts of the earth ; and the slain of 
the Lord shall bo in that day from one end of tho 
earth even to the other. They shall not bo gathered, 
neither buried, nor lamented ; they shall be dung upon 
the ground. The voice of God seems sounding in the 
air, " Proclaim ye this among the Grentiles. Prepare 
war, wake up the mi^ity men, let all the men of war 
draw near ; let them come up. Beat YOtm plough- 

SHAEB3 INTO 8W0BD3, and YOUB PRUNING-HOOKS INTO 

spears; let the weak say, I am* strong. Assemble 
yourselves and come, all ye heathen, and giathcr your- 
selves together round about. Thither cause thy mighty 
ones to come down, O Lord. Put ye in the sickle, for 
the harvest is ripe ; come, get you down, for the press 
is fall, the fats overflow ; for the wickedness is great. 
Multitudes, multitudes in the valley of decision, for 
the day of the Lord is near in the valley of decision.'* 
AH these things tend to that grand convulsion de- 
scribed in the Scriptures as the *'wax (^polcmos) of 
that great day of God Almighty."* And while now 
every battle of the warrior is with confused noise and 
garments rolled in blood, this shall be with burning 
and fuel of fire ; for he that cometh to reign on Da- 
vid's throne shall destroy bis enemies and establish 
bis throne, and of the increase of his glorious gov- 

♦ Eer. XTi. U. 
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enunent and of peace there sludl be no end. The 
pomp and tinsclry of waf , the gaudy trappings and 
gaj adornments, are but garlands which bedeck the 
victim who goes forth as a sheep to the slaughter. 
And over the gathering hosts the angel of Gh)d shall 
proclaim the invitation of the Almighty to all the fowls 
that fly in the midst of heaven, " Come and gather 
yourselves togetlier unto the supper of the great God ; 
that ye may eat the flesh of kings, and the flesh of 
captains, and the flesh of mighty men, and the flefeh 
of horses, and. of them that sit on them, and the flesh 
of all men, both free and bond, both small and great." * 
Such is the terrible consummation of earth's godless 
strife. Thus shall the Lord close his controversy with 
the nations in a war that shall exterminate evil-doers, 
crush forever the power of apostate and guilty Cliris- 
tcndom, and bow the world in subjection to the feet of 
Christ. Wo stand amid the presages of those grand 
events. We stand amid the preparations for final con- 
flict. Wc stand upon the verge* of the great tribula- 
tion, the time of trouble such as never was, and out of 
which shall come forth a countless host, having washed 
their robes, and made them white in the blood of the 
Lamb. — Rev. vii. 

♦For Scripture illustrating this point, consult Ps. Ixxt. 7, 8; Jcr. 
xxT. 15-38; xxxiii. 19, 20; Is. Ixvi. 15, 16; Ps. ii. 4-9; xxi. 8-10; 
ex. 5, C; xlvi. 6-11; I3. xi. 1-9; xxir. 21-23; Ezck. xxxviiL and 
xxxix. ; Dan. ii. 31-44; viL ; xi. 42-45 ; xii. 1-4; Zcph. iii. 8, 9; Hag. 
ii. 22; Ilcb. xii. 25,29; Joel iii. 9-21; Rov. xix. 11-21; Is. ix. 5-7. 
Soo also " Tub Great Contboversy between God and Man, its 
Obioin, Pboqrbss, and End," by H. L. Hastings, for a more full 
disciuaion of these themes. 
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What the precise course of events may be, none but 
a prophet can determine. 'All eyes, however, seem 
looking towards the East ; and it is probable that events 
may occur which shall roll the tide of battle upon the 
mountains of Israel, and precipitate the final conflict. 

But as we survey these terrible preparations for 
strife and blood, can we fail to discern the fulfilment 
of the apostle's language, " In the last days perilous 
times shall come ... for men shall be fierce " ? Is 
not this scripture fulfilled before our eyes? And 
should not we, whose weapons *' are not carnal," but 
" mighty through God to the pulling down of strong- 
holds," take unto ourselves "the whole armor of 
God," having our feet shod " with the preparation of 
the gospel of peace^^ that we may stand in the evil 
day, and, having done all, stand ? 



CHAPTER XVII. 

HATRED AND CONTEMPT OF GOODNESS. 

The age in which we live may be specially noted as 
remarkable for its hatred of goodness and the good. 
This has been a Characteristic of the heathen world in 
all times — the evil have hated the good. And the 
language of the apostle is, that evil men and seducers 
shall wax worse and worse, deceiving and being de- 
ceived. He tells us that aU who will live godly in 
Christ Jesus shall suffer persecution. No matter what 
the professions or pretensions of people may be, he 
who is not with Christ is against him. Now, as evqr, 
the children of the bondwoman persecute the children 
of the free ; and wherever men themselves fail of the 
grace of God, and despise his mercies and his prom- 
ises, there they hate those who, forsaking earthly vani- 
ties and sins, cleave unto the Lord with purpose of 
heart. It is the standing statement concerning the 
p3ople of God that through much tribulation they 
shall enter into the kingdom. Not without reproaches, 
and rebuke, and scorn; not without contempt and 
despiteful treatment, shall they reach the realm of rest. 
Hence, we may bo sure, whether wo find sin among 
nations or individuals, whatever the external profes- 
sion or pretension may be, persons who will not serve 

273 
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God themselves are inclined to dislike and hate those 
who do. 

This same principle was always manifested in the 
course of the ancient Jewish nation. When they be 
came apostate, thtgrstemed the prophet^, they mocked 
the servants of God, and hated them, persecuted them, 
and eveiv slew them within the sanctuary of God. 
And all this while they bore the name of the Lord, and 
claimed to be the special favorites of the Almi^ty. 
Yet, even when their hands were defiled with blood, 
they would call upon the Lord, and say, "Is not the 
Lord with us ? No evil can come upon us." When 
years had rolled away, and the prophet was dead and 
buried safe under ground, where he could reprove no 
sin and rebuke no wrong, then there were plenty 
ready to build the sepulchres of the prophets, and 
garnish the tombs of the righteous. But if one of 
the prophets had appeared to upbraid the people with 
their sinfulness, he would very soon have shared the 
fate of his predecessors. The very people who hpn- 
ored and glorified the prophets in the time of Jesus, 
themselves crucified the Lord of glory. Tliey clam-* 
ored for his blood ; they hated him without a cause. 

And to this day the same spirit prevails. There are 
plenty of men who will pile brick and mortar high as the 
clouds in honor of some good men who are dead and 
gone ; but let those same men make their appearance 
hero, and they would bear the same persecutions ihej 
bore in days gone by. And wliile they go half round 
the world to find marble white enough to write the 
name of som^ buried philanthropist upon, they at the 
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Bome time persecute the men who stand where he 
stood, and who do just what he would do if he were 
hero. In tliis way tliey pacify their consciences by 
praising the dead prophets, and gratify their maUce by 
stoning the live ones. Once dead, and they are out 
of harm's way, they do no hurt, they become excellent 
men, eminent saints ; but those that live must be 
content, perchance, to wander in sheepskins and goat- 
skins in dens and caves of the earth. The man who 
stood in the pillory two hundred years ago has, per- 
haps, liis statue in Westminster Abbey now ; and the 
man who now is cursed as a fanatic and a fool might, 
in the ordinary course of human events, hope to be 
glorified in marble, and be honored when in the sepul- 
chre. The ancient divines who were hated in their 
own day as reprovers of the wrong, as steadfast advo- 
cates of the right, and who as such suffered the loss 
of all things, and persecutions and tribulations not a 
few, now-a-days have great and famous names. And 
their writings, which, in those times, were born of 
tribulation and of tears, now are exceeding honorable, 
arc expurgated of everything that could give offence 
to " evangelical " robbers, tyrants, oppressors, and sin- 
ners in general, and are sent forth by great societies 
who delight to reverence holy mon of old. But the real 
servants of God in all ages have to endure conflict 
wliile alive. For them there is no respite^ no putting 
off the harness, no laying aside the sword. So long 
as the world exists, so long the world loves its own. 
Jesus has said, " If ye were of the world, tlie world 
would love its own ; but ye are not of the world, for I 
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have chosen you out of the world.'^ Whenever God 
lifts up a son of Adam from the low estate into which 
sin has plunged him, when he makes a man a new 
creature in Christ Jesus, and calls him with his holy 
calling, he becomes a mark for reproach, a gazing-stock, 
a sign, a proverb, to the people. The process of divine 
grace is a process of selection, of choosing, of calling 
out. The world cannot receive the spirit of Grod. 
God does not propose to elevate the mass; but, as 
from the stagnant waters some pure drops climb high 
upon the sunbeams and are borne aloft in beauty on 
the air, so, through the influences of God's grace, men 
are chosen, called, raised up to be followers of Christ, 
to be above the world — suffering its reproach, but liv- 
ing in the sunlight of God. The ^subjects of this re- 
demptive process have ever met with reproach, and 
Christendom to-day, as a whole, are "dcspisers of 
them that are good." 

A good man is a man of peace ; a man who for- 
gives his enemies; who prays for .them that despite- 
fully use him and persecute him ; who resists not evil ; 
who is patient toward all men. All these virtues are 
inculcated as abstract principles on every hand, but 
when a man once works them out, he becomes a' 
fanatic, a fool, a poltroon, a man of no sphit. When 
Christian nations clutch each other's throats, and, 
standing close to each other, plunge the dagger - be- 
neath the fifth rib, then every good man is expected, 
of course, to lend all liis strength and force to the 
strife. A man who does not do it, who is a Christian, 
ih respect to national as well as personal affairs, lacks 
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public spirit, lacks patriotism, lacks everything which a 
good citizen should hare ; and so, because he follows 
not in th^path of plunderers, politicians, demagogues, 
warriors, and kings who to suit their own whims and 
caprice, or, for the purpose of personal advancement 
or aggrandizement, let sUp the dogs of war, and cry 
havoc ; — he, declining to enter into such an operatiou 
for their benefit, becomes despised. 

A good man will not be very likely to be a wealthy 
man, for most men obtain their wealth by oppression, 
by grinding the face of the poor, by gathering together 
for themselves that which should have been divided 
among a hundred or a thousand. And yet men honor 
the rich and despise the poor, though more prob- 
al^ly the poor man is the honest man, the generous 
man, while the rich man is covetous and gain-seek- 
ing. 

A good man will be a man of low estate. He fol- 
lows a Master who had not where to lay his head, who 
was a pilgrim and a stranger on the earth. He can- 
not turn aside to seek hon6rs and emoluments here. 
His home is beyond the tide. He passes through the 
terrible and dangerous course of life, looking for his 
city, and longing for his rest that is to come. Sojourn- 
ing, waiting, and hoping, he can have but little con- 
cern with the affairs of this present time. Hence, he 
is despised. Let him but stop and engage in the 
scramble for oflSce; let Mm but join some political 
club or party which is consolidated by the cohesive 
power of public plunder ; let him work his hands into 
the public pocket, and make himself rich by plunder* 
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ing and stealing ; let liim grasp at bribes, and clutch 
for ill-gotten gold ; let him cast liis treasures abroad 
to corrupt the poor; let him buy the votdf of his fel- 
lows at the price of gold or brandy, or whatever he 
may need to pay, — that man becomes honorable, he 
l^ecomes enviable by his villany ; he sits in high places ; 
-he is adored by place-seeking sycophants and fawning 
scoundrels, who are ready to do the dirtiest of his 
work if they may but eat the crumbs that fall from 
jiis table. 

The Christian walks in a different path. He asks 
no honors that are to be obtained by fraud, by perjury, 
by robbery and malfeasance. Ho asks no trophies 
gained upon the field where death gathers his gory 
harvest. No laurels wet with tear§ and crimsoned 
with blood adorn his brow. The liosannas of a drivel- 
ling generation are no music in liis ear. Wealth that 
passes away like a dream, and that shall perish amid 
nature's final fires, is not his object. His treasures are 
in heaven ; his friends arc those who in all ages have 
loved God, and who have walked in the right path. 
His royal robes are ready, and his crown is laid up 
to await the hour of his victory. He cannot stop for 
petty dignities and royal titles here; and all the in- 
signia of earthly honor seem to him but the tawdry 
trappings of a fool, the garlands that crown the bullock 
as ho is led to slaughter. 

Beyond this world he sees his rest and croWn ; he is 
willing to wait till he receives it. So he wears liis 
sackcloth, and bestrews his path with tears ; he sighs 
and cries for the abominations that are in the land ; 
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he is bold to denounce the wrong, and steadfast to 
defend the ri^t ; he walketh uprightly, and worketh 
righteousness ; he despiseth the gain of oppression ; 
he shutteth his eyes from the seeing of blood ; he 
stoppeth his ears from the hearing of evil, and shaketh 
his hands from the holding of bribes ; in his eyes a 
vile person is contemned, but he honoreth them that 
fear the Lord. To him villains upon thrones are vil- 
lains still; perjurers who wear imperial crowns are 
perjurers still. Presidents who are treacherous are 
but traitors in their seats; drunkards in the senate 
■chambers are but drunkards even there ; the licentious 
and the vile are as licentious and vile in his eyes amid 
purple and fine linen, or in office and in dignity, as if 
they lay in fags and beggary, like Lazarus at the gate. 
He sees through the outer guise, and he abhors sin, he 
hates evil. Of course he puts himself in direct opposi- 
tion to the common cunient of earthly things. He con- 
tents himself to be in the minority, and that minority 
a small one. He knows there is something greater 
ihaxi majorities, and his ambition is to be right, know- 
ing that righteousness has in the end a success which 
nothing else can have. 

While he despises earthly vanities and sin, and while 
no art can make the sinner righteous in his eyes, he 
of course comes to be despised of others. Sometimes 
he is called a fool, oftener a fanatic or a knave. He 
is thought to be strange, peculiar ; his opinions are of 
no consequence, his course is not to be regarded. He 
has no wealth, no office, no position in society, no 
money; — he is nobody. Simpering damsels who sit 
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in dalliance with adulterers and men of infamous char- 
ter, turn up their noses at the simple goodness of the 
man who has taken neither the cut of his garments nor 
the laxity of his morals from the latest Parisian style. 
Incorruptible senators, with their pockets full of 
bribes, sneer contemptously at such fanatics and fools 
as he is. Men that plot mischief, ruin, treason, and 
all devilishness, denounce with holy horror the agita- 
tion and fanaticism of such men as he. People whose 
consciences rest easy on bales of cotton, reproach, with 
oaths and curses, those who plead for the oppressed, 
and hurl the lightnings of truth at the towers of injus- 
tice and wrong, as persons who never knew enough to 
mind their own business. Busying themselves with 
stripping and wounding some poor man who has fallen 
in their thievish clutches, they hate the very sight of 
the Samaritan who comes with oil and wine to bind up 
his wounds. So, as Christendom to-day is leagued in 
great wrong ; as war, oppression, injustice, robbery of 
the weak, treading down the feeble, and all the crimes 
that tend to wealth, honor, and emolument, are perpe- 
trated, legalized and persisted in by every Christian 
nation under heaven ; and as the highest national vir- 
tue is the virtue of compromise with wrong, no wonder 
that Clnistendom is filled with men who are despisers 
of the good. 

The man who cannot bind his conscience by laws 
and forms of religion which God has never made, nor 
authorized, nor warranted, becomes an outcast, an ob- 
ject of reproach. The man who cannot give the keep- 
ing of his soul into the hands of some Pope, or arch- 
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bishop, or bishop; the man who must do right for 
himself, knowing that he personally, must give an 
accomit to God, that man becomes a gazing-stock, an 
outsider, and all ecclesiastical tyranny can do to over- 
throw him, to fence him away from the fellowship and 
friendship of those who do truly love the Lord, is 
dona. 

The whole course taken by the world at large to-day 
in matters of this character is aptly described by the 
xq)ostle when ho says, " This know, that in the last 
DATS perilous times shall come, for men shall be . • . 

DESPISERS OP THOSE THAT ABE GOOD." Have We UOt 

reached that period ? Do ^e not see this scripture 
fulfilled ? Are we not then in the last days ? 

24» 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

TREACHERY, RASHNESS AND VANITY. 

Among other traits and lines which go to fill the 
picture of this evil and perilous age, is the fact of the 
utter trustlessness, unreliability and treachery of very 
many people. Men who are trusty in all respects, and 
tinder all circumstances, are very few. Those who are 
true to God^ to conscience; to man, to all around them, 
comprise but a small portion of the inhabitants of 
Christendom. Compromises are made to be broken, 
trusts are accepted to be betrayed. We find this to be 
true, in many instances, throughout all the varied ranks 
and classes of society. From the boy who pockets the 
money in his employer's till, from the confidential 
clerk who swindles his employers out of their thou- 
sands, from the partner in business who involves his 
associates in beggary through his rascality ; from the 
bank clerk who robs the bank of tens of thousands, to 
the bank president who steals by the million ; from 
the railroad conductor who helps himself to small 
change by the handful, to the railroad president who 
sells spurious shares by the thousands ; from the petty 
politician who steals on a small scale, the postmaster 
who peculates in postage-stamps, to senators and com- 
missaries and representatives who steal by thousands, 

282 
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and to the gaardians of public trusts to whom are con- 
fided the competences of widows, the inheritance of 
oq)hans, and the funds of public chiirities, — through- 
out all these classes we find frequent and lamentable in- 
stances of treachery and defalcation, from the smallest 
up to the grandest scale ; swindles that cover all grades 
from a mite to a million, and which indicate an inborn 
rascality, developing itself as circumstances favor, and 
as the force of temptation prevails. 

Even in religious associations the same spirit of vil- 
lany exists, and Judas worms his way in among the 
apostles, and if possible strives to make himself gene- 
rally useful in carrying the bag. Hence comes pecu- 
lation, stcahng of children's pennies begged for mis- 
sionary purposes and for Sunday-school uses, and all 
sorts of infernal meannesses that are a disgrace to hu- 
manity and a curse to Cluistianity. So also in those 
trusts that pertain to the affairs of nations, traitors 
swarm* on every hand, and politicians have their price. 
The man who is hired to serve liis country, and paid 
more money for it than he ever earned or could earn 
at any honest business, takes his opportunity to enrich 
himself then by fleecing the pubhc, by selling himself, 
soul, body, and influence, to plunderers and specula- 
tors and scoundrels, who follow the public treasury as 
sharks follow a dying man, who scent plunder as a 
buzzard scents carrion, and come from afar wherever 
the opportunity opens to deplete the public pocket. 

So, also, representatives of great principles prove 
recreant to their trust. A man chosen by the sufira- 
ges of his constituents to stand for the right,.and bo 
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steadfast and bold, yields to the blandishments and se- 
ductions that are around him, and from the earnest, 
unflinching advocate of truth, is mellowed down under 
the influence of a thousand forces that operate upon 
him, and becomes a very comfortable sort of a dough- 
face. Men in their perfidy seem to put no value upon 
those principles of right which require men to be faith- 
ful to trusts committed to them. They make use of 
their positions in church and state for the overthrow 
and desolation of all around ; and perjury becomes no 
crime in their eyes when treachery meets with success 
instead of with a halter. They have no conscience 
which can be bound by God or man. Their virtue is 
easy, their selfishness intense. Men of incorruptible 
integrity Ure few. Officials by scores are rotten, cor- 
rupt, rascally. And national afiairs are so accustomed 
to running in channels of trickery and craft, tliat the 
advent of an "honest" man into executive circles 
causes a commotion, and almost overthrows the gov- 
ernment. It is the introduction of a foreign element, 
an unknown quality, an unappreciated power, and 
it seems to throw the whole machinery from its bal- 
ance, and threaten the desolation of everything per- 
taining to it. We need not look far to find traitors. 
They swarm oii every hand, false to their principles, 
and false to their oaths ; false to their God, and false 
to their country ; false to the truth they hold, and false 
to tlie great principles which they have avowed; false 
to everything that makes men honorable and approved 
in the sight of God. Hence, governments are over- 
throwuy and nations strug^ for existence amid tlie 
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efforts of a thousand enemies who seek to compass 
their ruin, A man's enemies come to bo they of his 
own household ; and liberty and truth and righteous- 
ness are wounded in the houses of their friends. He 
that ate bread with them has lifted up his heel ag^st 
them. And multitudes are ready not only to sell their 
Lord for money, but to betray him with a kiss. 

Friendship is too often unreliable. And he who 
goes forth in this world to do good to all as he has 
opportunity, to deal his bread to the hungry, and min- 
ister of his substance to those that have need, must 
think it no strange thing if he be repaid with false- 
hood, with slander, with curses, and abuse. The sanc- 
tities of friendship and the obligations of gratitude 
alike fail to hold that conscience which is swerved from 
its devotion to God, and which is lured by some bale- 
ful false light, that hovers over ruin's verge. 

Amid the general and prevailing corruption on 
every hand, amid even the bitterness of our own per- 
sonal experiences of treachery and disappointment, we 
may sit down and read the words of the aposflo: 
" This know, that in the last days perilous times shall 
COME, for men sjiall be tbattors." Is not this scripture 
fulfilled before us ? Do we not see, day by day, proofs 
that this word is true ? Are wo not then in the last 
days? 

It becomes us as men and as Christians to beware 
of this laxity of principle, to be honest, upright, true 
in our allegiance to God, regardful of our words, care- 
ful to depart from iniquity, and to have always a con- 
science void of offence towards God and man. So 
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shall we be gathered with the faitjiful, when the faitji- 
less and treacherous perish with whatsoiever inakeih 
and loveth a lie. 

HEADLONG RASHNESS. 

Another peculiarity of these evil times, is the rash- 
ness, the headstrong, reckless disposition, which hurries 
men on without consideration of their course. The 
scriptural instruction is, "Let your moderation he 
known unto all men." The servant of God must be 
gentle, patient, kind, carefully unfolding the tangled 
web of life, fearing to rend or destroy the tenderest 
threads. The spirit of the age, however, is entirely 
opposed to this. It is an age of speed and haste, an 
age when men must run or be run oyer. There is a 
constant restlessness, a feverish, headlong rashness, 
which pervades the world. 

We find this disposition in persons of every age and 
class. Men cannot wait ; patience is almost an obsolete 
virtue. The counsels of age and moderation rarely 
prevail. Men make haste m all their ways. Children 
forget their childhood, and pass from infancy to imma- 
ture manhood at a leap. There are no children now. 
" Infants," and " young gentlemen and young ladies," 
take the place of that obsolete race. Children who 
would once have been kept in wholesome subjection, 
and might have grown up decently respectable, make 
the amazing discovery that they know more than 
father, and mother, and friends, and so rush on in a 
course which must of necessity be perilous if not de- 
structive. 
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In schools and colleges, these young hot-beads and 
madcaps yield to no control (but that of a policeman)/ 
and to no influences (but those of debauch). They 
are free-born, and were never in bondage to any man ; 
though, judging them by the apostolic statement, we 
should conclude that as they are " without chastise- 
ment," they are ^ bastards, and not sons." Heb. xii. 8. 

Said Dr. Lyman Beecher, in 1835, in an address 
on cdleges : — 

" This tendency of personal liberty to the subversion of laws, 
is with us the epidemic of the day. The genius of our govem- 
mcDt has breathed a spirit of rekxation through all our systems 
of education from the cradle upward. Instead of increasing the 
efficiency of early discipline and habits of subordination through 
every form of social preparatory government, we have thrown 
the reins presumptuously upon the neck of childhood and youth, 
tnisting to the efficiency of law to meet, and curb, jfhd tame 
their fiery insubordination. In our contempt of the arbitrary 
inequalities of monarchical governments, our zeal has overactea 
to tha overthrow of those constitutional distinctions of intelli- 
gsnee, and virtue, and authority, inseparable from the existence 
of well-regulated society. 

*' Instead of envhx>ning the rising generations with paternal 
yigilanoe and a mild, efficient government, to qualify them by 
habit for coming responsibilities, we have blamed the severity 
of our fathers, and ridiculed their particularity, and, in the su- 
premacy of our wisdom, sent our children, unwovemed at home, 
to moeit the responsibilities of the school, of the college, and of 
public life. And they, rocked to sleep in the nurs^ by the 
songs and eulogies of liberty, deem it an unseemly indignity to 
their native inilependence to be compelled to obey, and theur 
young republican blood makes insurrection, and the wise, weak- 
haarted parent submits ; hoping they will be ashamed of their 
conduct when they come to years of discretion — an era which 
few unjwemed chi'dren ever reach. The same unsubdued 
spirit of republican independence goes m&rmuring through the 
common school with ofb-repeated breakings out of a rebellious 
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will. The academy sometimes conquers and somjetimes is con- 
!|ner«d — sometimes com{»t>mises, or concedes a truce; while 
in tho college with increasing frequency it attempts the sabjugar 
tlon of the powers that be, to the popular will. 

** In tho moan time, our patriotic politicians — and never was 
a nation blessed with such a multitude of them — have so long 
and so constantly assured the sovereign people of their power, 
and their own implicit subjection to them, that they have taken 
it into their heads to .bo above not only their servants, but above 
themselves — as acting by their own oflficers and their own laws ; 
60 that, by tho deceitM influence of our institutions, that effi* 
ciency of government, and those habits of subordination, so in- 
dispensablo to qualify us for spontaneous obedience to law, are 
fast failing ; and tho law is called to disclose its impotency to 
control a population from abroad and at home, furious in passion, 
haughty in pride, and indomitable in will. The result is, that 
in the absence of the power, and in contempt of the dignity of 
law, brawls, and assaults, and batteries, in high places and low, 
and duels and assassinations, and robberies, and conflagrations, 
and murclers, and mobs, and treasons, and all the symptoms of 
a foist approaching dissolution begin to appear. 

** The truth is, we are fast going down stream, with all tho 
accelerating power of passion, wind, and tide ; AND UNLESS 
THE NATION CAN BE AWAKENED, WE SHALL 
GODOWN.'^* 

The "rising generations" of which Dr. Beecher 
spoke in 1835, are the politicians, office-seekers, trai- 
tors and demagogues of to-day. The nation was not 
'^ awakened^^ and the results need no commentary. 
The cliildren of the present day travel the same road, 
and go a good deal faster than their parents did. 

Engaging in business, the same disposition manifests 
itself. Men make haste to be rich. They are not sat- 

* An Address delivered at the tenth anniversary celebration of the 
Union Literaiy Society of Miami University, Sept. 29, 1835, by Lyman 
Beeclier, D. D. Cincinnati, 1835. pp. 41-43. Chkistian Sp£CTatob, 
Sept. 1836. 
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isfied with moderate gains, they must be wealthy ; and 
they are not contented to accumalate slowly through 
many years, they must be rich in a year, or five years, 
or ten years. So they speculate, or swindle, and in 
every way endeavor to compass their design. 

Persons seek for reputation, not in the legitimate 
way of doing right, and allowing their name to build 
up itself; they work themselves into greatness with a 
rush. They pay the newspapers handsomely at night, 
and wake up in the morning to find themselves famous. 
They link their destinies with some party, and go with 
it to all lengths, regardless of right or wrong, and so 
obtain their ends. 

This headlong rashness seems characteristic of our 
times. Everything moves with a plunge; business 
must bo " rushed through^^ and the higher the speed, 
the greater the satisfaction. Prudence, wisdom, and 
caution, are of little account ; Young America " goes 
with a rush." This characteristic, which is so fully 
developed throughout Christendom, this progressive, 
headlong, disorderly haste, did not escape the eye of 
the apostle. He said that " in the last days " men 
sliould be nQotpetei; (prophetets) ^ a word derived from , 
n^nimb (propipto), which signifies to fall forward, to 
precipitate, to move rashly, or headlong. Acts xix. 86. 

And this is one of the perils of these times. Satan 
carries his points by storm. He allows no op- 
portunity for consideration. Those acts which upon 
maturer deliberation people would shrink from, are 
done without deUberation. The cry is "Now or 
never." All the chances for wealth, honor, and pros- 

25 
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perity in this world, he masses up under the single 
moment — "now." He gives no time. for thought. 
He offers you the kingdoms of the world and the glory 
of them if you will but Ml down and worship him 
NOW. He brings every motive to bear upon you ; and, 
in the' whirlwind of turbulent passion, sweeps multi- 
tudes onward to tread a path which leads them to the 
darkest scenes of repentance and anguish of heart. 
When the bubble has burst, when the scheme has 
failed, when their hopes are blighted, and all their 
prospects have perished, then they sit down to brood 
in sadness over what " might have been," if they had 
been more heedful, more careful. " They married in 
haste, they repent at leisure." But it is too late, too 
late. They have risked all upon the cast of the die, 
and they have lost. 

But God has laid sure foundations for his people, 
and it is written of them, " He that believeth shall not 
make haste." When men have a firin faith, an un- 
shaken confidence in the Almighty, they rest secure. 
They need not hurry. God gives them time to pray; 
and their life, taking hold of that which is eternal, is 
long enough for consideration. Satan crazes men's 
minds with passion, and hurries them headlong to 
ruin. God calls them to wait, to know liis will, to be 
moderate, prudent, grave. The advice of the apostle 
to Timothy is, " Young men likewise exhort to be 
sober-minded^'^ — advice greatly needed, but little 
heeded to-day. 

It is a solemn thing to live in this world ; to bear 
.the responsibilities that pertain to manhood ; to strug- 
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gle amid stonns of tempti^ioQa ; to guide in saf&tj a 
noble bark, which shall cither glide amid tranqml 
waters inta the haven of eternal repose, or shall 
founder in the gulf of perdition, or lie on the lee 
shore of eternity, a dark, unsightly wreck. And for 
such responsibilities as these there needs to be wisdom, 
prudence, and consideration, a hand strong and steady, 
an eye clear, a heart fixed, trusting in the Lord, a soul 
sincere, xinmoved b;^' the wild tumult of popular pas- 
sion, unsurprised and undisturbed. Let the Christian, 
then, take heed to the sure word of prophecy, and 
when the waves of coming trouble surge around him 
he shall stand as upon a rock. When all earth's sons 
are tossed as with a tempest, when the wicked are like 
the troubled sea that casteth up mire and dirt and 
foameth out its own shame, then shall the child of God 
find his feet standing above the highest surges, secure 
in everlasting strength. 

While we look upon the restlessness and rashness 
that fills the world ; upon the mad zeal for wealth and 
haste for gold; upon the unadvised, imcounselled 
courses of those who are wiser in their own eyes than 
" seven men that can render a reason ; " while we de- 
plore their folly, and lament their fall, and pity their 
ruin which they learn when it is too late, wo may turn 
again to the sure word of prophecy and read, " Li the 
LAST DATS PERILOUS TIMES SHALL COBIE, for men shall be 
. . . HEADY," or headstrong, hasty, unadvised, uncon- 
trollable, borne by passion, and driven by circum- 
stances,, failing .to stay their souls on the living rock of 
strength. 
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Aud if headlong hiuste, if speed, if reckless rashnefss, 
be a characteristic of the last days, are not wc — who 
live in an ago of hastOj who are surrounded by fast 
men and fast women, by nations that " rush like the 
rushing of many waters," * and peoples that hurry as 
if madness was in their hearts — are not we, sur- 
rounded, by all these things, living in the last days? 
And if so, it becomes us to be watchful, to set our 
hope in God, to await the unfolding of the divine pur- 
pose ; to consider that Gk>d is not surprised nor dis- 
turbed by any events ; that his provisions are ample, 
his plans perfect, his purposes unalterable ; and that 
his will shall yet be done in earth as it is done in 
heaven. 

mOHMINBEDNESS. 

Intimately connected with the boastfulness and sel- 
fishness of our times, is the spirit of haughtiness and 
self-suflSciency which is so largely manifested. The 
Greeks had a word, Tv<pog (tuphos)^ or smoke, from 
which came the word tirvq^fiipoi (tetttphomenoi), which 
the apostle uses to denote this characteristic They 
applied the term to mon who fume and magnify them- 
selves, who are puffed up, vain-glorious, filled with 
overweening conceit, mere wind-bags, clouds of smoke. 
That this is a characteristic of our timos, can hardly be 
doubted. The apostolic admonition, " Be not high- 
minded, but condescend to men of low estate," is well- 
nigh forgotten. And though, when the apostle de- 
scribes the pride and consequent overthrow of the Jew- 
ish nation, he turns to the Gentile church and most 
* If. xr^ 13. 
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solemnlj warns them tiiat while the others beeanse of 
unbelief were broken oflF, they now stand by faith, and 
must not bo "high-minded, but fear," Uie Gentile 
church at large have been all too heedless of this in« 
struction. 

Hence comes this vain^lorying, so opposed to the 
true humility and quiet dependence upon God which 
Christ approves. Much of the religion of this age is but 
a system of pompous shams. Men exalt themselves, 
not content to wait till God shall lift them up. They 
arc wiser in their own conceit than God and those 
through whom he hath spoken. The apostle, in giving 
directions for the ordaining of a bishop or elder in the 
church, says that the person thus appointed must not 
be a novice, or one newly come to the faith, lest, being 
" puffed up," highminded, or lifted up with pride, he 
should fall into the condemnation of the devil ; that 
is, it would seem, the condemnation into which the 
devil fell ; leaving us to infer that he sinned through 
pride. Paul also declares, while laying down the prin- 
ciples which should govern the conduct oi Christians 
in their various relations, " If any man teach other- 
wise, and con^t not unto wholesome words, even 
the words of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the doctrine 
which is according to godliness, he is protid (or " puffed 
up **), knowing nothing, but doting about questions and 
strifes of words." Multitudes there arc to-day who 
consent not to the faithful teaching of Jesus Christ. 
Professing to be disciples of Christ, they disobey hia 
directions perpetually ; calling him Lord, Lord, they 
do not the things which he says, but rather take it on 

S5» 
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themselyes to decide what it is proper for Mm to re- 
quire, and what it is proper that they should perfomu 

This spirit of high-mindedness aad conceit subverts 
all reverence for divine authority. And hence, per- 
sons in this state of thought and feeling hold them- 
selves above the requirements of the gospeL No mat- 
ter how plainly, how definitely God may speak to tliem 
from his word, they directly and determinedly refuse 
to yield, except in so far as may agree with their no- 
tions of propriety. 

The evil also manifests itself in the constant reach- 
ing forth for exaltation; in puffing and praisii^ 
public men ; in the vain-glorying and vaunting that is 
so common on every hand. The patli of humility and 
lowliness, where Bunyan's shepherd-l)oy walked, and 
carried an herb called heart' s-ease in his bosom, is fer 
away from their line of experience. Constantly en- 
gaged in reacliing after high things, in striving to be * 
something when they are nothing, their whole tenden- 
cies are to expansion, and not to solidity. They are 
but puflFs of smoke. They forsake love, which btdlckth 
urp, and seek more fDr knowledge, which puff^ih up. 
Greatness rather than goodness, and ro^tation rather 
than character, are the objects of their endeavors. 
The difference between building up by love, and ^uflF- 
ing up by knowledge, is immense^ That which is thus 
built vp has stability, solidity, and j)ermanence. It 
may not i^ow largely, but it endures long. But that 
which is puffed up J exists only in semblance. The 
bt^bble bursts and all is gone. The over-strained bal- 
l(Son coU&^ses, and there ^s an end of die whcde affidr* 
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And the apostle assigns this characteristic as one of 
those evil peculiarities that mark the closing years of 
this dispensation. " In the last days perilous times 
shall come, for men shall bo highmidned," puffed up, 
inflated, haughty, vaunting and boasting, forgetfuL of 
their sinfulness, forgetful of their weakness, forgetful 
of their responsibiUty and accountability, and mindful- 
only of their greatness, their goodness, their personal 
glory, and the honor that cometh from one another. 

It seems to me that no great discernment is neces- 
sary to trace in the vaunting boastfulness of this age, 
whether in church or in state, whether among nations, 
or in communities, or throughout the world at large, the 
workings of this spirit. And if this spirit be in Chris- 
tendom, if it be "present in a remarkable and special 
manner, in drivings humility into the corners, and tak- 
ing the chief seats in the synagogues, or the upper- 
most rooms at feasts, then is it not evident that we 
must be " in the last days " ? This being the case, it 
becomes us^ to be meek, to sit low at Jesus' feet, to 
remember him in the meekness and humility of his 
nature, and strive to be like him in all things. 

We know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ; 
that though he was rich, yet for our sakes he became 
poor ; that th<5ugh in the form of God, and thinking 
it not robbery to be equal with God, yet he made 
himself of no reputation, and took upon him the like- 
ness of a servant, and was found in fashion like a man, 
and humbled himself, and became obedient imto death, 
even the death of the cross ; therefore God hath highly 
exalted him, and given him a name which is above 
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every name, that at the name of Jesus every knee 
should bow, and every tongue confess. Grod's way to 
greatness is to become small. God's way to exaltation 
is through the valley of deep humility. The way to 
ruin is by the heights of pride. Pride goeth before 
destruction, and a haughty spirit before a fall. And 
the highminded of earth may well stop and ponder. 
They may well renlember the sins and overthrows 
that history records, and bear in mind that while " God 
resisteth the proud," he " giveth grace unto the hum- 
ble." Pride cometh not near to the throne of divine 
glory. He whose name is holy, who inhabiteth eter- 
nity, while he abhors and scorns the vain-glorying of 
sinful man, bows liis ear low to hear the cry of the 
weak, the feeble, and the frail. Let -us learn to trust 
in him, to give ourselves up to him, and seek in wis- 
dom and meekness to be saved from the coming 
troubles that shall punish the presumptuous pride of 
the age in which we live. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

PLEASURE LOVERS AND SEEKERS. 

The age in which we live is liiarked by an intense 
desire for pleasure, — pleasure of every description, 
pleasure at whatever cost. Men long for fun and 
frolic and joyous excitement. They are full of frivol- 
ity. Especially is this true of Christendom. Instead 
of the weighty consideration which befits the most 
important matters, we have puns, jokes, and comicali- 
ties ; caricatures, pictures and ridicule ; and there are 
men who, if they would not fiddle with Nero at the 
prospect of a burning city, would yet make the dark- 
^ est deeds .and the direst calamities the occasions of 
mere passing witticisms or empty jests. 

Gliristianity is not anchoritic or misanthropic. It 
does not seek the hermitage or the cloister. It does 
not aim to make men morose and gloomy and solitary, 
but rather fraternal, social, kindly, and joyous. 

Indeed, the Jewish dispensation and law had pro- 
vision for all needful pleasures and enjoyments. Un- 
like the exacting spirit of this gain-seeking age, God's 
law provided for rest and recreation in the common- 
wealth of Israel. First, and most important of all, 
was the weekly rest, or Sabbath, by which every 
seientli day was devoted to repose — including, it is 

S97 
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true, an attendance on some convenient synagogue at 
pleasure. But this rest was very far from being like 
tUe misnamed " Christian Sabbath '^ of our times, the 
hardest working day in the whole week, when, clad in 
fashionable purple and fine linen, persons fare sump- 
tuously at Sunday dinners, produced by toiling cooks, 
or attend three meetings u day, with Sunday schools 
and other exercises interspersed, are crammed with 
truths which they cannot remember, and doze over pre- 
cepts which they do not practise, and, finally, in some 
instances, find the toils of Monday rather a repose than 
the rest of the first day of the week. The Jewish 
Sabbath was a rest indeed. The " Sabbath day's 
journey '* was a short one, — about fifteen furlongs, or 
'ess than two miles, — and aside from works of necessity 
and mercy, the children of Israel, with their cattle and 
the strangers among them, on that day had rest. And 
though no commandment in the law of Moses may re- 
quire such an observance of us, yet the lawof nature 
calls for restj and writes its protest against our trans- 
gressions in the care-lined brows, withered counte- 
nances, wasted forms, and premature senility and 
death of those who bind themselves to incessant labor 
and anxiety. 

Added to the weekly rest-day of the Israelites were 
several annual feasts, such as the Passover, the feast 
of Tabernacles, and the feast of Weeks. Three times 
each year were all their males to appear before the 
Lord. Their going to and fro, with their attendance 
at the festivals, would naturally occupy several days ; 
uftd in the social festivities and solemn joyfulness of 
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those occasions the Israelitish nation found rest from 
tlie exactions of carking care and uninterrupted labor, 
and gained that development of generous, social, and 
national sympathies which could make them say, " If 
I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget 
her cunning, and lot my tongue cleave to the roof of 
my mouth." The service of the true God was inter- 
woven in the scones of holy pleasure, and in the booths 
where they kept holiday, or among the joyful scenes 
of *' first fruits " of harvest, they acknowledged the 
God that led them forth out of the wilderness, and 
guided them to a land of plenty and of peace. And it 
is said to be a notable fact that, though their frontiers 
were on every hand open to many bitter enemies, and 
though their country was often invaded by them, yet no 
invasion ever occurred from their quarters while the 
men of Israel were at Jerusalem attending their an- 
nual feasts according to the command of God. God 
kept them while they honored him in solemn festivals. 
Besides all these, every seventh year was a year of 
rest. Servants then went free. Lands were untilled ; 
the plenteous fruits and the spontaneous products of 
the soil supplied the nefeds of the people, and the year 
was consecrated to repose. And then every fiftieth 
y^ar was a grand jubilee, when all mortgages expired, 
sales of lands became null and void, and each inherit- 
ance rgverted to its original owner or his heirs. Tlius 
the monotony of constant toil was interrupted by these 
seasons of religious rest and pleasure, which honored 
God, while they benefited man. 
' AH this seems to have passed awfty. In Qiristen- 
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dom the Bomish festivals and saints* days, where hea- 
thenism and idolatry were associated with repose and 
pleasure, are doubtless properly discarded. Cut in- 
stead of these, men bend themselves to incessant and 
unnatural toil,, and covet a curse bitterer than the 
Creator ever intended that man should endure when, 
he doomed him to the sweat of his brow to get his 
bread. 

And why is this ? Is it because persons must do it ? 
Not in all cases. Men kill themselves with labor for 
the sake of intamperance, luxury, gluttony, pride, and 
wealth. Men determine to do twenty years' work in 
five, that they may become rich and never labor more. 
The life of moderation, frugality, and diligence is des- 
pised. They must work hard, get rich, and then retire 
to seek pleasure, luxury, and folly. They have no 
Sabbath. They never stop their toil for a year of ju- 
bilee, only as about once in seven years they be- 
come bankrupt, overwork, overtrade, and overstock all 
the markets with their goods, have a panic, and then 
go into insolvency, only to rise agam in a few months, 
and rush on as recklessly as before. Of course they 
are short-lived, and are " of the earth, earthy." 

Now, in this condition of things, when the mind and 
body are continually overtaxed, strained, and stimu- 
lated, there comes the demanja of nature for recrea- 
tion. The religions of the dajr are, too, found to bo a 
sort of sour, uncomfortable incumbrance, or else a 
mere system of polite forms, and then the mind 
clamors for its pleasure. Naturally the recoil from 
excessive labor is an equally excessive indolgenoe. 
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The recreation is as imnataral as the toii ; it is forced, 
wild, and exciting. It is kept up by gluttony, stimu- 
lation, and intemperance, ^mple pleasures will not 
meet the want. The call is for something exciting, 
thrilling. Hence, if persons read, it must be romantic 
tales of the terrible, or wonderful, or magnificent or- 
der ; said the most glorious truths of Almighty God 
are stale and insijAd beside the maudlin sentimentality 
ci some novelist's smoothly-told lie. 

K persons would see nature it must be at the thea* 
Ire, where, in wild and unnatural juxtaposition, blood 
and fun, lust and fury, frolic and tragedy, sorrow and 
comicality are blended together. And all these scenes, 
with liieir swarm of gamblers and rogues, thieves 
and harlots, aristocrats and ragamuffins, with a set of 
adulterous, drunken, vagabond players, are patronized 
by Christendom, and by persons professing Chris- 
tianity.* 

The same spirit enters into the religious associations 
of the age. From listening to the preacher's account 
of the eternal torments of the damned, the hearers 
and their pastor go to the sleigh-ride, to the festival, to 
the excursion, where gluttony, and sometimes intem- 
perance, reveal themselves, and where, as the minister 
minds his own business, and neither interferes with 

* A ** clergyman *' in a professedly Christian church in a large New 
England city once aocnsed one of his hearers, who had become deeply ^ 
terested in the gospel of the kingdom of God, of being unbalanced, or 
unduly excited in mind, and gave as an instance the abandonment of 
her previous pious custom of attending the theatres. Being asked if he 
attended thtm, he replied that he did when absent fmm home. When 
at home he ylolded to the pr^adieM of liift peej^, and staid awi^ 1 
2» 
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their gaming, their dandng, or tiieir drinking, be is 
termed a first-rate fellow, and is liberally supported 
on account of his own libertdUy. The Sunday Echo(d, 
originally intended to toach children the way of salva- 
tion, comes to be a sort of rehearsing-room, where 
young children are often taught to know more than 
both their parents, and are prepared for liie various 
parts which they are to play as actors in that pious 
theatre, — the Sunday-school exhibition; where the 
actions of saints and sinners, of good children and bad 
ones, are dramatized and exhibited, — the wicked parts 
often being the most forcibly written and acted, and 
the longest remembered by the hearers. 

The benevolent operations of the ago are carried on 
in. connection with scenes of feasting and folly, fii 
England, if anything of the kind is to be done, a din- 
ner, a breakfast, or a feast prepares the way, and the 
pocket is reachoQ by a counter movement on the st(»ih 
ach. 

In this country, if church members are covetous, 
and refuse to support the preacher, they get up a do- 
nation party, and visit his house, and what is done 
there, those who go can best describe. If the churdi 
is proud, as well as penurious, they build a churdi for 
thirty thousand dollars, pay five, borrow fifteen, and 
then trust Providence to cheat the builders and lenders 
out of a part of the cost, and the ladies to get up a fair 
to pay the rest.* Neither the fear nor the love of God 
avails to loose the puckered purse-strings of the church 

* I think a similar ins taoce occtmred in a flovrishing vxUage in 'E^Mir 
em M*g»vb"— tt% not Img ftimee.. ^ .. 
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mendijeps or the people ; but when the &ir ia opened, 
the po6t-ofiSce established, the trinkets displayed, the 
rag dolls, gimcracks, and India-rubber babies, the 
roulette wheels, the gambling tools, the lotteries, the 
ticketed bed-guilts and. pianofortes, the ring-eakes and 
grab4x>xes, — when all these are set forward, arged 
by the persuasive looks and smiles of the sisters in 
the church and the young ladies in ihe congrega- 
tion, aU of whom do their best to drive a flourishing 
business, — then all things move gaily. And if these 
things become stale, and the side-shows, elephants, and 
antique costumes become uninteresting, then the pro- 
posal to kiss the ladies at twenty-five cents each starts 
up the enthusiasm anew, and causes money to flow 
like water.* The money is raised ; but moral power 
is lost. Loafers and blacklegs go away to descant 
upon the charms of the ladies, and most agree that 
" it's as good as a play." 

The church members are almost all present. The 
scene is^ perhaps opened by a prayer, and, it may be, 
closed by fiddling and dancing till the morning's 
dawn. Five hundred persons are present, — a hun- 
dred or two church members attend upon that occa- 
sion, a dozen stay away, and you find them, perhaps, 
almost alone at the weekly prayer meeting, sighing 
and crying for the abominations that are in the land. 

An appeal to men to be nobly generous for the cause 
of God and truth falls like a wet blanket dli the church. 
Either they have no faith in the cause, or no faith in 

*See Thessalonica; or, Th^ Model Church. By H. L. Hastrngs. 
pp. 89-93. 
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those that manage it. But the money they refused to 
give for God's sake and Christ's sake, they hand over 
freely to pay the expenses of a religious frolic or pic- 
nic, and are coaxed by winning women to buy sugar- 
plums and dancing jacks, rag roses and China dolls, 
wooden monkeys and black babies. India-rubber trin- 
kets and Yankee notions, thits casting their money into 
** the treasury of the Lord." 

So pleasure rules the hour. The man who would 
not give a dime for God, gives a dollar for fun. The 
man who has no time to pray, has plenty of time for 
pleasure and folly; and ten attend the churdi fair 
where one attends the prayer meeting. The world is 
after pleasure. Christendom devotes itself to flie seek- 
ing after wealth, that it may have the means to pur- 
chase pleasure. And while this spirit prevails on 
every hand, while neither calamities, wars, nor afflic- 
tion restrain the throng that seek for worldly joys ; . 
while mirth and madness rule so many minds, can we 
forget that the apostle has said that " in thejlast days 

PEBILOUS TIMES SHALL COME, FOB men shall be LOVERS OP 
PLEASURE MORE THAN LOViaS OP GOD " ? Do WO not SCO 

these things? Is not this that spoken of by the 
prophet? Is not this scripture fulfilled before our 
eyes to-day? Are we not then in the last days? 
Can we not discern the signs of the times ? . 



CHAPTER XX. 

FORMALITY AND HYPOCRISY. 

The reader who has followed the course of this argu- 
ment from the beginning, may, perhaps, admit that, 
in some respects, there are, indeed, striking resem- 
blances existing between the apostolic description and 
the apostate reality around him. But this objection 
will arise in his mind : " Such sins as these have always 
existed in the heathen world, men have always been 
thus vile, and hence these cannot be taken as special 
signs of the times in which we live, or as tokens of 
special danger." 

To this objection our answer is two-fold. Firsts 
These things which have existed before are at present 
intensified in their action, as men seem draining the 
very dregs of the cup of iniquity ; and. Second^ The 
language of the apostle does not describe the vices of . 
the " heathen world " at all, but the iniquities of the 
Christian world, which professes better things, and 
claims to be governed by difierent and holier principles. 
His description of corrupt heathendom is in the fir^ 
chapter of Romans, and it is, as it has been, true to 
the life, notwithstanding all the empty babbling of 
those who talk of human progression. But the pres- 
ent description is not of heathendom, but of Christen- 

26* S05 
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dom; not of men who bow down to Beelzebub and 
Moloch, or to idols of wood and stone ; but of those 
who, bearing the name of Christ, and hearing his 
word, having " a form of godunbss but denying the 
POWER thereof," prove themselves to be members of 
the apostate " Christian world." 

Thus does Paul describe them, in his second Epistle 
to Timothy, iii. 1-9 : — 

^< This know also, that in the last days perilous tdos 
shall come. For men shall be lovers of their own 
selves, covetous, boasters, proud, blasphemers, disobe- 
dient to parents, unthankful, unholy, without natu- 
ral affection, trucebreakers, false accusers, incontinent, 
fierce, despisers of those that are good, traitors, heady, 
highminded, lovers of pleasure more than lovers of 
God, having a form of godliness, but denying the 
power thereof: from such turn away. 

" For of this sort are they which cr^p into houses, 
and lead captive silly women laden with sins, led away 
with divers lusts, ever learning and never aide to 
come to the knowledge of the truth. 

^^ Now as Janncs and Jambres withstood Moses, so do 
these also resist the truth : men of corrupt minds, rep- 
robate concerning the faith; but they shall proceed 
no further : for their folly shall be manifest unto all 
meriy as theirs also was." 

•We are to look then for all these sinful manifestap 
tions beneath an aspect of external piety, " a form of 
respect for God," under an outside pretence of reli- 
gion, in apostate Christendom. And here wo find all 
iTie: 3 things. Under the shadow of ryni>)olic crosses. 
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and amid the nmssive splendors of €k)tliic piles ; in 
the midst of altars and images, holy oil and holy water, 
pater-nosters and penances, ave marias and rosaries, 
all these sins prevail. Side by side with tall steeples, 
and in the midst of all the pomp of worldly worship, 
rolls on the tide of vanity wid crime. Thus Great 
Britain, oppressing India and poisoning and butcher- 
ing the Chinese, lifts up her hands, so full of blood, to 
pray, fuid says, " Is not the Lord with us ? No evil 
can come upon us." France, most Catholic, Christian, 
skeptical, licentious, and worldly, has yet the form of 
godtiness ; and the government yearly pays over eight 
Bullions of dollars for religious worship of a very poor 
quality. America, too, has fasted and prayed, and 
given thimks, and talked piously ; has been tolerant, 
reli^ous, and seli-righteous ; while deep in their dun- 
geons of oppression the toiling sons of bondage have 
felt the s^onies of a hopeless lot, and have bowed 
before (Jod in prayer as Samson bowed himself by 
the pillars of Philistia's temple, when the feasting of 
the princes was turned to ruin and to death. 

All the crimes of Christendom are sanctified by 
prayer. Hired priests pray pathetically for their coun- 
try that it may ever be in the right, but right or 
wrof^ they stand by it to the end. They supplicate 
victory from the God of battles, and when the carnage 
is over, they piously give thanks for the mercy that has, 
as they believe, sent ten thousand men to burn and 
wail forever in the blazing fires of hell. No matter 
what the cause of strife is, whether stealing Texas, 
plundering Mexico, rebelling against the government or 
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sustaiiiing its authority ; and no matter which side you 
may bo found on, there is no lack of chapMns (as 
long as wages are good), and all is conducted in the 
name of him who said, " Blessed are the peacemakeeis, 
for they shall be called the sons of God." * 

There is no national villany however dark, no private 
rascality however flagrant, but what is carried on oft- 
times under the guise and cover of religion, by the 
hypocrites and formalists of this age. Churches are 
robbed of their funds by plundering Judases, whom 
they trust to carry the bag; benevolent associations 
are plucked and fleeced by defaulting scoundrels, who 
keep up a system of peculation for many years, only 
to leave the concern gasping for breath when the blood- 
sucking horde are driven away.f All things sacred 

* The minntcs of the conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and other official sources, show that there arc 322 clergymen of that 
body in the loyal army. Of these, there axe four colonels, two lieuten- 
ant colonels, one major, thirty-six captains, twenty inferior officers, ten 
privates, and two hundred and forty chaplains." -^ Methodist paper. 
If wo could learn how many of their dear brethren were in the rebel army, 
and, also, how many mors on both sides tpould go if they could bo cap- 
tains or chaplains, with good pay, and then if the whole body on each 
side could bo drawn up in battle array, we could see how willing they 
would be, after " invoking the divine blessing," to blow each other into 
" hell and damnation," as they preach, or " beyond the bounds of time 
and space," as they sing. So the Baptists and^other denominations, and 
the •' Spiritualists," might each have a fight of their own, and also the 
Episcopalians, the southern portion of whom could fight under the lead 
of the Right Reverend Major General Leonidas Polk, and the northern 
division under some other equally " orthodox " Churchman, thus setcling 
all their national and denominational quarrels at once, God being on the 
side which has the heaviest artilleiy. Are these "wolves in sheep's 
clothing," or are they sheep in wolves' clothing ? Is Christ divided t 

1 1 was informed tiiat one of the largest beneyolent publlsluDg so- 
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we defiled by the pestilential presence of the gain- 
seeking and the godless, who are spots in every feast 
of charity, feeding themselves without fear. All sects 
and ranks arc filled with hosts of men whose godliness 
is a mere empty form. They servo God and worship 
him with less zeal than they exhibit amid the fooleries 
of freemasonry or the ceremonies of some dark-lantern 
political lodge. Tlieir religion is with an eye to trade 
and custom. They like to have a seat in church, and 
make it pay by increasing their business ; they prefer 
pious young men as clerks — one from each of the 
neighboring churches that they may invite the sisterhood 
down to the store to trade. Tiiey are partial to fine 
meetuig-houses, for they raise the price of real estate 
in the vicinity; and to piety, for pious people are 
sometimes better tenants than others. 

But so far as the love of God, the grace of Christ, 
the leading of the Holy Spirit, and the teaching of the 
Word of Truth is concerned, they know or care but 
very little about it. They help build a church, buy a 
pew, go to meeting to meditate on money, and home 
again to eat fine dinners and talk of the prospects 
of trade. 

There is a redemptive energy, a divine, eternal pow- 
er in the gospel of Jesus Christ. In Christ Jesus men 
arc created new creatures ; old things arc passed away, 
and behold, all things are become new. A new light 
irradiates the dark chambers of their being. New 

cietics in America had so snffcrcd and baen so crippled, throagh the 
rascality of its agents, that they were getting work done upon promiset 
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joys well up within the soul, and new hopes allure 
them in paths of pbasantness and peace. They look 
out upon a crucified world as empty, void, and vaui ; 
and, accounthig themselves pilgrims and strangers on 
the earth, they press forward to reach their endless 
rest. The power of God manifested in the salvation of 
men leaves marked effects, and visible to all. " I am 
not ashamed," said the apostle, " of the gospel of 
Christ, for it is the power of God unto salvation to 
every one that believeth ; to the Jew first, and also to 
the Greek." This power of God which elevates, re- 
generates, and changes man, is ignored and cast aside 
by the easy religionists of the present day. They 
know nothing of those conflicts and strivings through 
which the soul crowds to find its rest in God. Tliey 
know nothing of the furnace and of the flame, out of 
which the Christian comes forth, purged and made 
white. Their experience includes nothing of the 
kind ; their godliness is but a form. 

In all matters pertaining to church architecture and 
concerning the externals of a pompous worship ; in the 
length of prayers and the breadth of phylacteries ; in the 
ttylo of gowns and sacerdotal robes; in the form of 
crosses and the color of beads, and in all matters of ec- 
clesiastical ceremony, they are perfectly fit home. Even 
in the careful conformity to creeds and " confessions," 
and all such human inventions, they show themselves 
adepts. But in regard to the working of the Holy 
Spirit in the heart, the renewing of man in the image of 
liis Maker, the being born again, the beginning of the 
eternal life within the soul, receiving, the word <^ God, 
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accepting of Christ as a present and eternal Sayiour, 
the source of life, and joy, and blessing ; the heavenly 
calling that takes a man out of the world, and elevates 
him to know the joy, and peace, and grace of (Jod ; — 
in all these matters they are ignorant, bUnd, and can- 
not see afar ofiF. They do not understand why a Chris- 
tian should be a pilgrim and stranger on the earth. 
They do not understand why he is " not of the world." 
Having never listened to know the Shepherd's voice ; 
having received their faith as an outward garment 
rather than as an inward germ, as something put upon 
them by the church, rather than something planted in 
them by the Lord ; having laid aside the living word 
&r creeds, and dogmas, and theories of men ; it is no 
wonder that they fail to sympathize with those in whose 
hearts Christ's spirit hath graciously wrought, and 
Christ's words have richly dwelt. So their whole re- 
ligious life is but a round of forms. There is no heart 
vitaUty or energy in their spiritual existence. There 
is no river of living water flowing forth from them, 
and they are not like him who " went about doing 
good," impelled thereto by the love which glowed 
within his own soul. They fancy themselves charitable 
it may be, but it is only when they respond to the 
entreaties of church or society beggars. Their well- 
doing is not spontaneous. They compare with true 
Christians as wheezing pumps compare with living 
fountains. Sufficient pumping may get something 
from them, but how differently it comes from the joy- 
ous, gushing benevolence of one who first gives himself 
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unto the Lord, and then lays all he has as an offering 
upon his altar. 

Throughout Christendom the state church exhibits 
a picture of powerless formality. Go to Russia, and 
look at their darkness and semi-barbarism, and see 
there an illustration of the fact. See in their riotous 
carnivals, where wild hilarity and inordinate excess 
are practised under the name of religion, tokens that 
their godliness is but in form. Go through the conti- 
nent and traverse the countries where wickedness pre- 
vails, and love waxes cold, and where infidelity rides 
rampant over the old barriers and the old paths, though 
all the wliilo professing faith and clinging to ecclesias- 
tical establishments, for the salaries that they pay. 
And so traverse the world, and throughout Cliristen- 
dom the same statements hold good. Their religion is 
but a form ; it fails to restrain unholy ambitions. 
Most Christian majesties make war upon defenders of 
the faith. Holy potentates go forth to slaughter those 
who join with them in hypocritical allegiance to Christ 
as Lord of all. Armies that are blessed, and crossed, 
and sanctified with all the mummeries of superstition, 
go out to butcher others who have these same super- 
stitious charms to shield them from harm in this world, 
or take them safely through to the next. On either 
side stand priests exhorting the people, as did the Mo- 
hammedans and heathens of old, and bidding them to 
remember that whoever dies in battle goes straight to 
Paradise. No matter how ungodly the cause or how 
sinful the warfare ; no matter how unrighteous the 
object, or how cruel the means, prayers are offered up 
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for it, ceremonies performed ; and the religion of the 
day arrays itself for scenes of strife and blood. Pure 
religion and undefiled before God and the Father is 
this, to visit the widows and fatherless, and to keep 
ourselves unspotted from the world. But the religion 
of the age pronounces its blessing upon the hosts who 
go forth that they may make a thousand children 
fatherless, ten thousand wives widows, while they them- 
selves are defiled by every sin which spots and be- 
smears the world. 

All this while there is the boasting of piety, the 
sounding of trumpets, the publishing of reports, the 
blazing abroad of the good done, and the concealment 
of the evil. The church flatters the world that it is 
on the high road to prosperity and glory, and the world 
loves the church, and heaps the price of sin, oppres- 
sion and blood into her lap. The church prophesies 
Binooth things, and tickles the ears of the godless, and 
the godless gather up of the hire of laborers that is 
kept back by fraud, the price of humanity, sold, bar- 
tered, and bound, and bring this as an offering to the 
church, as an offering to the Lord. 

It needs no apostle to discern that the religion of the 
day is much of it pure formality. If the apostles should 
come to-day from their fishing-boats or their tent-making, 
in their poverty and himger and cold and nakedness, it 
needs no wise man to teach us that their presence 
would be unwelcome in the churches where Dives with 
his purple and fine linen makes himself prominent, and 
where the Pharisee goes tlnrough h£s formal " God, I 
ihank thee that I atn not as other men are." Were Paul, 

£7 
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or Peter, or John, or James, to come to-day and desire 
admittance to the pulpits of popular Christendom, what 
would be their reception ? Would they not be interro- 
gated as to whether they were Episcopalians or Presby- 
terians, &c. ? Would they not be required to assent to 
a creed of which they never heard before ? Would not 
they have to be examined by a council; not as to 
whether they loved (Jod, or believed his word, went 
about doing good, and were converted and saved, 
merely, but whether they believed as did St. Athanasius, 
or as did Calvin, or Wesley, or Luther ; whether they 
were ortliodox according to the standard adopted by 
this church or that church ; whether they could swallow 
all the varying creeds presented for their acceptance, 
without an expression of disgust ? 
s And if tliey stood up simply as Christians, saying 
that they were neither for Paul, or ApoUos, or Calvin, 
or Luther, or Wesley ; if they were the Lord's, and the 
Lord's only, we may easily imagine that their reception 
would be far from cordial. But if they were possessed 
of the peculiar signs and tokens of sectarianism ; if they 
bore not merely " the marks of the Lord Jesus," but 
the ear-marks and tokens which tell of some sectarian 
flock or fold to which they belonged ; if they had about 
them certificates from modern Gamaliels as to their 
orthodoxy, then, Witli proper carefulness and conserva- 
tism, they might find themselves installed into comfort- 
able positions, and made quite at homo by tha;t sect 
claiming to bo a " division^^ of the one undivided body 
in which their lot should chance to be cast. But if 
thpy had not been initiated into 4ny (^ the religious 
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lodges ot the age j if they did not know the grips, 
and signs, and pass-Words of the pious masonry of the 
age ; if they stood in the simple dignity of Christians, 
children of God, members of Christ, believers in his 
word, practically as well as theoretically followers of 
the Lamb of God, — then, indeed, their case would be 
doubtful. 

They might lack all inward grace, — if they had but 
the outward forms, confessions and tokens, they might 
be accepted; but no matter how much grace had 
wrought within, if sectarianism had not been allowed to 
put the finishing stamp and seal upon their claims to 
brotherly regard, to Christian friendship and fellowship, 
though the humble in all sects would be glad to make 
their acquaintance, yet the (Bgnitaries would be slow to 
receive them. 

This state of things arises directly fh>m the fact that 
in this age men have *^ a form of godliness," but deny 
the power thereof. They cling to external forms as if 
everything depended upon them. They forget tlie 
hidden virtues, the divine energies whereby God works 
to save mankind. They delight in forms. K forms 
are right, if the certificates arc regular, if the standing 
is good, it is enough. There may bo a failure in faith, 
a defectiveness in life, a lack of that inner spiritual 
vitality which marks the true child of God, and yot 
they may be accepted. The weightier matters of jus- 
tice and judgment and the fear of God may be neglect- 
ed with impunity ; and covetous idolaters and worldly 
men may stand in full fellowship in the church. B>it 
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if the mint, anise and cummin are neglected, woe tinto 
the man who forgets them. 

A consequence of this trust in forms and forget- 
fuhiess of divine realities may frequently be noticed 
in the expulsion of men from the fellowsliip of the 
church. There are certain directions which Jesus 
Christ has given, certain commands which ho has im- 
posed, which are habitually and purposely violated by 
members of the sects at large, and that almost without 
reproof. And there are other regulations which Christ 
has never made, of which the apostles never heard; 
and a violation of these cuts oflF a man from the fellow- 
ship of the sects. For example, Jesus Christ has said, 
" Lay not up for yourselves treasures on earth." The 
command is express ; andfwith all allowance which peo- 
ple please to make for figures of speech (and almost 
everything in the Bible is figurative which people will 
«iot believe or will not obey), no one can deny but that 
this requirement is deliberately, persistently, system- 
atically violated by a large mass of the members of 
churches. They go to their work with the settled, 
fixed determination to lay up treasures on earth. 
Jesus Christ has said, " It is easier for a camel to go 
through the eye of a needle than for a rich man to 
enter into the kingdom of heaven;" yet, who ever 
heard, in all the annals of ecclesiastical censure, of a 
man being excluded from a sect because he was rich? 
Who ever hoard of a man being cast out from the fel- 
lowship of his brethren because he was laying up 
treasures on earth ? And yet men have been excluded 
from the church for denying some article la the creed 
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about the very meaning y not to say the truths of which 
the wise and good have diflFcred. Men hare been cast 
out for believing God rather than Calvin or Wesley. 
Men have been rejected from Christian fellowship for 
refusing to accept tests which God never imposed, 
which Christ never required. And so, while the plain 
commands of Christ are violated with impunity, and 
their violators retained in the membership of the sects 
of the day, by-laws and regulations, and agreements 
which men have made, are used by sects as a basis for 
tho casting out of Christian men from their fellowship. 
So true is it now as in days gone by ; their fear of the 
Lord is taught, not by the commandment of God, but 
by the traditions of men. 

The creed must be observed by the people. The 
Bible should be. In the church trial men are judged 
by tho creed, not by tho word. Tho law of tho Lord, 
which is perfect^ may servo to convert tho soul ; but 
the law of tho church, which is confessedly imperfect, 
must bo brought in to keep it straight after it is con- 
verted. Men are not accounted safe under God's keep- 
ing. It is not enough that they hear the voice of the 
great Shepherd ; but they must joui some sect, they 
must hire a seat in some particular meeting-house. 
They cannot, like Jesus' flock, enter in by him, and 
" go in and out," and " find pasture ; " they must be 
fenced up by a creed, shut away from all the rest of 
the flock of God by sharp pickets, and confined in some 
narrow pen, the chief advantage of which is that it 
affords excellent facilities for shearing. 

So they are kept within certain limits, and held fSast 
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by certain boundaries. Their range is circumscribed; 
their pasture is comparativelj Small, Its necessary 
requisites seem to be feed and fence ; and, as in the 
case of all flocks, the lower tlic feed is the higher the 
fence must be, so here, when the feed gets Ijw, the 
fences must be high, and an extra rail on the fence, or 
an extra bar to hold them in, keeps them from seeking 
more inviting pastures. And if one should wander 
away from the husks, and deadness, and formality 
which often take the place of the worship of God, and 
should seek elsewhere for food, to refresh his famishing 
soul, instead of being glad that his thirst led him 
towards the fountains of living waters, those who 
should rejoice at his hungering and* thirsting after 
righteousness, dislike him, disgrace him, blacken him, 
treat him as an outcast and as a foe, who, contrary to 
all right and propriety, has removed his name from 
their subscription list and put it somewhere else. 

These churches oftentimes talk largely of union. 
They have " union meetmgs,*' and worship together 
in the utmost harmony ; but let there be any tokens 
of the union becoming permanent, let any of the flock 
desire to "dwell together in unity" among those 
Christians with whom they have united so cordially, 
and straightway the " union '* is done. Bitter feel- 
ings, hard words oft-times, take its place, and the shep^ 
herd guards the flock jealously, lest they stray or be 
stolen. 

Revivals are carried on in the utmost unity; but 
when the work of converting men is past, then comes 
the scramble for converts ; and that church which gets 
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fbo most and the richest of them becomes an .object 
of envy to its less successful competitors. If a i^an 
stand aloof from all the puUing and hauling, and, 
while loving all, binds himself to none ; if be stand 
forth in the simple dignity of a child of God bought 
with the blood of Christ ; though he maj, by a blame- 
less life of well-doing, give evidence to all that he fol- 
lows the Divine Master; though he may know the 
Lord and be filled with grace ; though the truth and 
the word of Christ may dwell richly in him ; — yet ho 
will be looked upon with suspicion, accounted as one 
whose cliaracter is held in doubt, and whose claims to 
brotherly regard can hardly be admitted till he has 
wheeled himself into line with some one of the reli- 
gious factions of the day, and thus has left off to fol- 
low Glirist only as he can follow him with some himian 
leader, and under some himian regulations. 

All these things pertain to an age of outward form. 
All these things indicate a defectiveness of inward life. 
All these things remind us of the dangers that sur- 
round us, and call to our recollection the words which 
the apostle said, " This know also, that in the last days 
PERILOUS TIMES SHALL COME, — for men shall" have 

" A FORM OP GODLINESS, BUT DENYINO TSB POWER 

thereof;" and the apostoUc injunction concerning 
them is, " from such turn away.'' 

We have no right as Christian men to bind our- 
selves with bands which God has not approved. We 
have no right to submit to those requirements which 
are without the sanction of his will and word. In the 
ears of Christians becoming ensnared amid the tradi- 
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tions 'of men, an apostle would cry, " Stand fast in 
the liberty wherewith Christ hath made you free, and 
be not again entangled in the yoke of bondage." To 
such a voice as this let us give heed ; and while we 
mark the increasing formalism of the age, while we 
note the perils that surround us, while we thus learn 
beyond a peradventure that we are in the last days, 
let us keep ourselves pure. Planting our feet upon 
the word of God, we can stand. Listening to the 
voice of the great Shepherd, we can follow him in the 
right path. And if ever the formed and godless tempt 
us to give our countenance to a religion which exists 
but in name and form, let us heed the apostle's admo^ 
nition, — "From such turn away," — and turn our 
feet to the testimonies of God ; turn where two or 
three are met together in the name of Christ, for 
Jesus says, " There am I in the midst." 

No matter bow few these are if Christ be there. 
No matter how much despised they are if the great 
Emmanuel honors them with his presence. No mat- 
ter whether amid dens or caves of the earth, or in 
scenes of poverty and dejection, if only Clu-ist bo 
present, ho is their light, and life, and joy. 

Lot us give heed to these apostolic words, and watch 
and pray always, tjiat we may be accounted worthy 
to escape the things that are coming on the earth, and 
to stand before the Son of Man. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

FAITHLESSNESS, PRESUMPTUOUSNESS, 
AND SCOFFING. 

One marked characteristic of the times in which we 
Kve, is an absence of all faith in the existence, provi- 
dence, or government of the Almighty ; and a lack of 
all reverential apprehension of that " wrath of God,'* 
which is "revealed from heaven against all ungodli- 
ness and unrighteousness of men, who hold the truth 
in unrighteousness." Men's hearts have waxed gross, 
alid their ears are dull of hearing. They have in- 
trenched and fortified themselves in unbelief and care- 
lessness, imtil nothing alarms or disturbs the security 
of their stolid hearts. 

In the past ages, nations have, to some extent, feared 
the Lord. They have not been practically atheistic. 
They have accounted the indignation of the Supreme 
•as a burden too heavy to be borne.*- They have trem- 
bled at the denunciations of his messengers, and shud-* 
dered at the outpouring of the vials of his wrath. 
"When, like the wailings of the trump of doom, there 
rang through the streets of Nineveh the voice of the 
Hebrew prophet, " Yet forty days, and Nineveh shall 
be overthrown," there were none so hardened as to 
treat that message with contempt. "The people of 

21 321 
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Nineveh believed God, and proclaimed a fast, and put 
on sackcloth, from the greatest of them even to the 
least of them." And in the divine mercy, which re-* 
garded their self-abasement, penitence, and prayer, 
they found security from that wratti which their many 
iniquities had provoked. 

There have been other times when, if faith was no 
stronger, unbelief was less impudent and defiant than 
it is now. Even the discarded superstition of other 
days, which saw tokens of coming judgments in Hie 
portents and prodigies observed on every hand, had ia 
it the semblance of reverence for Deity. Blind as 
were the religious instincts .of those times, they yet 
proved that the consciousness of divino existence re- 
mained, — that atheism had not emboldened a race of 
creatures to deny the being of their own Creator. 

But, now, all this is changed. Multitudes around 
us are practically atheists. " God is not in all their 
thoughts ;" they care for none of these things. There is 
perhaps an outward form of worship, and it is but a form. 
There are, it is true, " fasts," proclaimed by naagis- 
trates, — days devoted to idleness, worldliness, luxury, 
and sin, — fasts when men eat fast, drink fast, ride 
fast, and live fast, — fasts that gratify the religious sen-* 
{^mentality and forn^lity of the age, and perhaps end 
as did the fast of Ahab and Jezebel, in falsely accusing 
some righteous man, and stoning him to death to get 
his vineyard for a garden-spot. 

As for actual reverence for God, and heartfelt 
acknowledgment of his presence, it is rare. The ex- 
^oded superstitions of the ages give place, not to fadth, 
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but to sciEircB, which is the gospel of the faithless, and 
to NATUSE, which is the god of the ungodly. 

Hence, no visible attestations a[ divine power or 
presence, no wonders in heaven above or signs in 
earth beneath, could toucli the hearts or awaken the 
apprehensions of Christendom to-day. For, if God 
from on high should reveal the wonders by which in 
time past he has warned and judged mankind, instead 
of kings and nobles sitting in sackclotli, and* fasting 
and praying before the Lord, they would only appoint 
a select commission of astrologers, wise men, and 
savans to invesdgiite and report concerning these new 
phenomena. 

If all the waters were turned to blood, straightway 
samples must go to the chemist to be analyzed. If the 
lice and flics of Egypt wei*o upon us, learned entomol- 
ogists, with profound study and unpronounceable 
words, would account for their presence by natural 
laws. If all tlie frogs and pests of olden times should 
come upon us, it would only afford a subject of inves- 
tigation for some naturalist. Thick darkness, that 
could be felt, would be cxplaiued as an eclipse, a fog, 
or the smoke of a distant conflagration. Hailstones, 
mingled with fire, desolating the land, would only 
evoke a new treatise on electrical phenomena, and some 
descendant of Janncs or Janibres of old would seek 
to imitate the mancl with an ciccti'ic battery, or in a 
spiritual circle. A pillar of cloud by day and of fire by 
night, guiding a race of fleeing lx>n(l-nien to their homo 
of rest, Avould be merely a " singular phenomenon ; *' 
and tho sun and moon standing still would only set 
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astronomers on a study to account for the anomaly. 
Hailstones and bolts of wrath hurled upon the shat- 
tered ranks of those who opposed the march of Israel, 
"red from the lash, and recent from the chain," 
would at once lead the scientific to investigate and 
inform the world of the number, size, form, specific 
gravity, chemical constituents, velocity, and line of 
descent, of these new aerolites, and to express their 
opinion as to whether they were of lunar, or of fiaoro 
remote origin. 

A prophet of God, vomited forth by a sea-monster 
from a living grave, would be simply the occasion of a 
voyage of investigation, undertaken to ascertain the 
size and shape of fishes' throats, and thus to explain 
the seeming mystery. If a Daniel should, by faith, 
stop " the mouths of lions," we should bo treated to 
elaborate dissertations illustrating the pedigree of 
those particular beasts, and giving abundant rea- 
sons why they wbre so much like lambs ; while the 
three Hebrews coming imscathed from the midst of 
furious flames would bo offered a handsome present, 
on condition of their revealing the juggle by which 
they escaped. No star could now bring the wise men 
from tho East to worship Israel's King ; but instead 
thereof, they would inspect the meteor through their 
telescopes, calculate the elements of its orbit, decide 
upon its magnitude, and name it, cither after the wise 
man who discovered it, or after some heathen deity, 
that the heavens, filled with the names of wiso men, 
heroes, idols, and devils, might ceaso to " declare tho 
glory of the Lord," and that the firmament, besmeared 
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with lascivious and mjrthologic lies, might no more 
show forth ** his handiwork." - 

So, also, all calamities, famines, pestilences, earth- 
quakes, blights, and other providential inflictions, are 
only regju-dcd as " luck and chance," are accounted for, 
analyzed, and classified, until no such exhibition, what- 
ever it might be, celestial or terrestrial, could excite the 
interest or the apprehension of this materialistic and 
utilitarian race, — unless, perchance, it were the mov- 
ing of a chair, or the upsetting of a table, or the writ- 
ing of some platitude or some falsehood by spirits under 
the control of some itinerant "medium," with her 
mountebank paramour. 

By such methods as these has God's power and prov- 
idence been thrown entirely out of the material world. 
His working has no place in human calculations. The 
laws of nature are deified, wliile the God of nature is 
degraded. The creation is placed above the Creator, 
and the law controls its Author. The world made it- 
self, aaS a thousand fools say in their hearts, — ay, 
and \jith their lips too, — " there is no God." 

In the same manner, all spiritual powers have been 
brought under a similar defiling scrutiny. Men who 
are great only in their littleness assume to sit in judg- 
ment on the Lord himself. Tiiey deny what they can- 
not comprehend. They have a shovl creed, for they 
bolicve only what they know ; and they speak evil of 
the things that thcqr kno\L not of. 

Some lecherous " professor " of " Mesmerism," 
« Pathetism," or "Magnetism,? of " Phrenology," 
"Biology^" or "Psychology," and of I know not how 
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many other "isms'* and "ologies" of ttie day, after 
having pawed and fussed over a few sick women, felt the 
nervous thrill of magnetic passes, capftvated and se- 
duced some sentimental reader of newspaper love-sto- 
ries, and thus become a great " healing medium," will 
deem himself entirely competent to inform *nis calcu- 
lous admirers that all those things which the Scrip- 
tures aflSrm of the Spirit of Goil have reference only 
to those magnetic phenomena which he produces. Tiie 
work of the Holy Spirit in the hearts of men, r^iew- 
ing and redeeming them, is thus confounded with the 
mesmerism of love-sick maidens, and the influence of 
unclean demons upon their " developed " and " suscq>- 
tible" dupes; or with the working of some^tnodem 
socerer, to whom they all give heed, from the -least to 
the greatest, saying, " This man is the great power rf 
God." 

Thus men's hearts are barred against the influences 
of that Spirit which reproves the world of sin, of right- 
eousness and judgment. And when S^tt ^ii^komea, 
to roll the solenm convictions of fihd luid ft^mity 
upon the human mind, it is driven away by devices, 
misrepresentations, and blasphemies such as these, — 
blasphemies which,^ is to be feared, " have never for- 
giveness, neither fn this age, nor "in that which is to 
come." 

The written word of Gtod m^ts with ncu better re- 
ception at the hands 'of a pithless generation. It is 
reviled by ignorance and belied by malice, derided by 
impudence and perverted by impiety. Men :who could 
not qitote twenty passages. of Siiriptuirg ccurectly. to 
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tsave their^necks firom a halter, will inform 70a most 
learnedly that the Bible was concocted by cunning 
priests ; that it is full of mistakes, blunders, and unac- 
countable and irreconcilable contradictions ; that, from 
the hold it has on the human mind, it is the worst book 
in Christendom ; that it is the great barrier to human 
progress, from which the race, once delivered, will speed- 
ily attain to true perfection (like the Hottentots, Chi- 
nese, and Fejee Islanders, who have had no Bibles to 
trouble them).* And others there are who have taken 
it upon them to revise and expurgate the sayings and 
writings of Jesus and his apostles, and, under the direc- 
tion of lying spirits who profess to be the ghosts of Christ 
and his disci^des, to present us with copies of a 

CORRECTED NEW TESTAMENT, '^ 

in the form in which it should have been wi;itten, in 
order to conform to their ideas and practice^ 

Among the " improvements " made by Ij^ese lying 
devils, I notice the following : — First, Pass^es which 
command men to love their enemies, to, lay up their 
treasures in heaven, and to wait for the appearing of 
Qlkv&iy are either altered or omitted. Second, Those 
passages which speak of the coming of Clirist to judg- 
naent, of the resurrection of. the ungodly to condem- 
nation and destruction, of tlieir being burned up, in 

* For a most searching and scathing expose of tho ignorant blasphe- 
mies of these modem skeptics, consult " The Fables of Infidelity and 'J 
Faetsof Faith, by Robert Patterson." PoUishod by The Reform Book ^1 
^ai^ Tract Society, CincumaiL \% 
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the lake of fire, and dying the second death, are left 
out. These omissions illustrate the faith of those who 
produce and receive this book, while their practice 
may be inferred from the fact that passages prohibit- 
ing witchcraft, adultery, fornication, uncleajiness, and 
all sorts of immoralities, are unceremoniously ex- 
punged, doubtless for the gratification of those pious 
scoundrels, who, after attending free-love lectures, find 
the Bible altogether too full of obscenities and impu- 
rities for their exceedingly modest and virtuous cars. 
And in cases where the words " adultery " and " fornica- 
tion " occur, the reader is gravely notified that the terms 
in the original merely signify the worship of false gods ! 
With such a Bible, that omits every grand princijde 
of the doctrine of Christ, and docs not forbid adultery, 
Jbrnication, or frcc-love, the spiritualists may well bo 
pleased, — hence they publish and circulate it. 

By these and by various other means ; by the hypoc- 
risy of multitudes who profess Cliristianity ; by the 
allegoriciiJ perversions of pretended interpreters of 
the Word of God ; by the clashing of contending sec- 
tarians' who crowd the arena of theological strife; by 
the insidious attacks of deceitful friends, and the opeu 
assaults of avowed enemies, — almost all faith in (lod 
and in his word seems subverted and* cast away. 

A little flock still walk the narrow way, holding forth 
the faithful word, which is as a lamp to their feet, and 
a light to their path. The many who throng the broader 
road, depart from the faith, givhig heed to seducing 
spirits and doctrines of demons, and resisting the 
truth, like Jannes and J^unbres of old. And if auj[ 
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do accept the diyine messages of grace and of salva- 
tion, there frequently comes some " Elymas," full of all 
subtlety and mischief, a child of the devil and an en- 
emy of all righteousness, seeking to pervert the right 
ways of the Lord, and to turn away the believer from 
the faith of Christ. 

Hence, wide-spread faithlessness and apathy prevail. 
The men who walk by faith, walk dmost alone. 
Preaching is faithless, — a round of powerless, worth- 
less words. Prayer is faithless, — the idle talk of those 
who ask for little, and expect less« Lives are faithless, 
— the mere manifestations of unbelieving and unholy 
hearts. That great and mighty element, without 
which it is impossible to please God, wliereby the elders 
obtained a good report ; — that faith once delivered to 
the saints ; — enters not, as a vitalizing power, into the 
hearts and lives of the godless throng who fill this 
world to-day. And it would seem that the world was 
drifting toward some dark, and dire, and devilish 
deception which awaits those who receive not the love 
of the truth that they might be saved, and hence shall 
be given up to the embracing of strong delusions as a 
punishment for their unbelief. 

Such a development of atheistic q)ostasy seems to 
be foreshadowed in the prophetic word. And the 
"signs and lying wonders" of the present day, so 
greedily swallowed by men whoso unbelief of truth is 
only paralleled by their credulous acceptance of the 
falsehoods of seducing spirits, seem to indicate that 
such an ensnaring delusion is already beginning to en- 
trap its victims. And^ as it dons new guises, and adopts 
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new shapes, from day to day, it eeems as though tiie 
whole might yet take form in one mighty atheistic pro- 
test against the word, the authority, and the existence 
God, — a protest which, hissing its defiance in the 
Tery face of Deity, like some volcano belching out the 
blasphemies of hell, shall meet its answer in that over- 
whelming storm of fire which shall exterminate the 
ungodly and purify the world ; when he that opposeth 
himself against all that is called God, so that he, as 
God, sitteth in the temple of God, showing himself to 
be God, shall finally try titles witli that Lord whose 
throne he has usurped, and shall be consumed by the 
breath ol his mouth, and destroyed and blasted into 
nothingness by the outshining splendor oi his personal 
appearance. 2 Thess. ii. 

The faithlessness of the world was not unforeseen by 
Him who gave no needless coimsels or instructions to his 
church. Our Saviour, likening his people to a widow 
who cried day and night to an unjust and heedless 
judge to avenge- her of her adversaries, and who at 
last prevailed, not by the justice of her cause, but by 
the importunity of her pleadings, draws hence a con- 
conclusion encouraging God's chosen ones to pray im- 
portunately ; and since importunity will vanquish even 
carelessness and injustice, he inquires, ^^ Shall not 
God avenge his own elect, which cry day and night 
unto HIM, though he bear long with them ? I tell you 
that HE WILL AVENGE THEM SPEEDILY." Thus ho declares 
that the desired avenging and deliverance shall cer- 
tainly be granted, when the Lord shall come to avenge, 
430 judge, and to. save. And then, as if he would £»•• 
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warn ns of ibe doubt, ^e skepticism, Hie fisdihlessness 
of the age, be adds : " NeverUieless, when the Son of 
xnui coMBTH, shall ho find faith on the eabth ? '' 
Luke xviii. 7-9. 

There are many who tell us that the last days of 
this world's history, prior to the coming of the Son of 
man, are to-be days of most wonderful faith, when all 
shall believe the gospel, know the Lord, and be con- 
verted to God. To the question, " When the Son of 
man cometh, shall he find faith on the earth ? " their 
answer would be, *^ Most certainly, he will find faith. 
Faith will predominate. Faith will be universal.'' 
But the implication in our Saviour's question is en- 
tirely adverse to such a theory. He does not say, 
** When tiie Son of man cometh, shall he find unbelief 
on the earth ? " for unbelief will be rampant ; but the 
question is, ^< When die Son of nmn comeft, shall he 
find faith (ri^ flr/<rci», — Un pisHny-^TBE fatth) on 
THE EABrra ? " as if faith would be feeble, faint, and 
almost ready to expire. 

And if the time of the coming of the Son of man 
is to be marked by general unbelief and misbelief, are 
not we, who live in days when Christendom seems 
loosed from the ancient moorings of belief, when old 
landmarks are swept away before a rising deluge of 
divers and strange doctrines, when rationalism over- 
flows whole nations, when infidelity mocks and sneers 
beneath the gorgeous forms of state religions and the 
sacred vestments of hireling priests, when the acknowl- 
edgment of Gknl and the consciousness of his pres- 
ence gives place to the workings and deceptions of im- 
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dean demons, when skepticism is lofty and impudent 
and defiant, — are not we, thus circumstanced, war- 
ranted in expecting that coming of the Son of man 
which is to conclude the doubts of an unbelieving age 
by those sudden judgments that shall avenge the 
elect of God? 

And in such an hour as this, does it not behoove us 
to keep the faith, to stand fast therein, to earnestly con- 
tend for the faith once delivered to the saints, and to 
give heed to that apostolic admonition which exhorts 
us, saying, " Let us hold fast the profession of faith 
without wavering ; for he is faithful that promised. . . . 
Oast not away, therefore, your confidence, which hath 
great recompense of reward. For ye have need of 
patience, that, after ye have done the will of God, ye 
might receive the promise. For yet a little while, and 
he that shall come, will come, and will not tarry. Now 
the just shall live by faith ; but if any man draw 
back, my soul shall have no pleasure in him." — Heb. 
X. 23, 85-38. 

CARELESSNESS AND SECURIIY. 

One fruit of faithlessness is carelessness and secu- 
rity. Ceasing to believe in God, men think to sin 
with impunity. Casting God 'Out of their universe, 
men have committed it to the charge of kings, presi- 
dents, governors, generals, politicians, corporations, 
societies, stock-jobbers, bankers, and speculators. 
They say God works by means, and they give their 
attention to the "rneans," and leave God out pf the 
account. AU their thoughts are atheistic, godless. 
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No apprehension of judgment casts a shade of doubt 
or uncertainty over the minds of those who treasure 
up the gains of ungodliness, who rear the towers of 
pride and wrong, and who riot in luxury obtained 
through cruelty and crime. 

"They say, How doth God know, and is there 
knowledge in the Most High?" "Wherefore doth 
the wicked contemn God ? He hath said in his heart, 
Thou wilt not require it." " The World's Old Age in 
Sin "* is marked by increased and increasing presump- 
tuousness. Men grow secure, voluptuous, profane. 
Every avenue to their hearts is locked and barred and 
guarded. They are hedged about with doubts, and 
fenced in by unbelief. The providences of God arc 
regarded as mere natural phenomena. The words of 
inspiration are rejected, or brought down to the level 
of the inspirations of ancient poets or modern play- 
wrights. The Holy Spirit, which reproves the world 
of sin, of righteousness and of judgment, is identified 
with the manifestations of animal magnetism, and the 
influence of unclean demons; and all things, profaHe . 
and eacred, devilish and divine, are confounded with • 
each other, so that both may be accepted or rejectdd 
together. 

Thus every voice of God is misunderstood, every 
oracle of the Most High is perverted. Multitudes 
of professed interpreters of the divine will and ex- 
pounders of the sacred Word spiritualize and allego- 
rize every warning, prophecy, or denunciation which 

I*' 
* See a vflloable diBconne, with thJL^Iitlc, bj J. E. Loid» p. 270. . 

S 
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is unwelcome to polite and worldly ears. The word of 
inspiration is stifled beneath piles of human verbiage, 
and the keen edge of the Spirit's sword is blunted 
and dulled by the tawdry trappings of the theologian's 
scabbard. 

We are sometimes told that in ages past multitudes 
have expected the speedy coming of the day of doom, 
and therefore no apprehensions of danger should now 
arise. But such reasonings seem in vain ; for the fact 
that those nations feared the name and power of God, 
proves that the world had not then reached the climax 
of its iniquity and the period of, its do(Hn. Not in 
times when men trembled at a falling meteor, and 
^ftaked at the signs which flamed along the midnight 
sky, was the judgment to burst upon the expecting 
world. Not while nations repented and prayed for 
mercy at the sight of dire portents gleaming in the 
heavens, was the day of God to surprise them like, a 
aud^cn snare. Not in such days as those, when the 
fear of the Almighty yet abode in many hearts, and 
JO^ apprehensions of his power pervaded the land, do 

^we find the counterpart of the inspired descriptions of 
the closing days of this dispensation. Not in the 
midst of dread alarms, such as those which shook the 
slumber of the dark ages, not in the midst of heeded 
warnings, wailed forth on every hand ; but in other 
times, wlien fear had passed, and carelessness was 

• supreme ; when learning, science, philosophy, and infi- 
delity had soothed the terror and allayed the tears of 
men; not until, lulled by opiates and seduced by 
charms^ all danger was denied and aU precaution for- 
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gotten, sboold the last fatal desolation break fbrtb to 
deluge the world with dismay. " But of the times 
and the seasons, brethren, ye have no need that I 
write unto you. For yourselves know perfectly that 
the day of the Lord so cometb as a thief in the night. 
For when they shall say, * Peace and safety,' then 

SUDDEN DESTRUCTION COMETH UPON THEM, aS travail 

upon a woman with child, and they shall not escape. 
But ye, brethren, are not in darkness, that that day 
should overtake you as a thief. Ye are all the chil- 
dren of light, and the children of the day ; we are not 
of the night nor of darkness.* Therefore, let us not 
sleep, as do others ; but let us watch and be sober." 
I Thess. V. 1-6. 

" He that, being often reproved, hardeneth his neck, 
shall SUDDENLY be destroyed, and that without rena- 
edy." Sudden destruction cometh upon those who say 
"Peace!" where God proclaims Wju:, and who pre- 
dict " Safety ! " where he Jias denounced Calamity. 
And all God's judgments in past ages have illustrated 
this principle of procedure. The time of Jerusalem'9 . 
pM)foundest confidence was the time when calamities 
overwhelmed it. The night of Belshazzar's most se- 
cure and impious riot was the night wherein great. 
Babylon fell. And it was not till Nineveh had derided w ^ 
danger and despised Admonition, that God made an ^ 
utter end thereof " with an overrunning flood." 

Great crimes are prophetic of great judgments ; and 
great security in sin betokens impending calamities. 
And docs not the world to-day exhibit that careless 
aspect which forewarns the Christian of approaching 
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• wrath ? Do not men say " Peace and safety '' ? Is it 
not preached from the pulpit and mouthed from the 
stage, ranted from the rostrum and thundered from 
the throne, sung by the poets and published by the 
press? And if all classes thus unite in saying 
" Peace and safety," will not the " sudden destruo- 
tipn " come upon them ? 

The world is mad with covetousness, and on fire 
with lust. They rush onwards, fearless and thought- 
less. They eat, they drink, they feast, they riot. 
They marry, and they give in marriage, and anticipate 
no calamity. They throng the abodes of pleasure, and 
crowd the marts of merchandise. They buy and sell, 
as men never did before. The commerce of the world 
increases beyond example. Precious things are gath- 
ered by -a thousand noble ships from every far-off land. 
Merchant princes have their thrones and palaces on 
every hand, — men whose temple is the counting- 
house, whose Bible is the ledger, and whose God is gold. 
Men pull down their barns and build greater. They 
have much goods laid up for many years. Cities arise as 
if by magic. Temples of wealth, mansions of luxury, 
and palaces of pride spring up on every hand. Men 
build and plant as if this world was eternal, and their 
lives everlasting, — they build and plant as they never 

■ did before. 

But, alas, how many, in their eating and drinking, 
forget that man shall not live by bread alone, but by 
every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of Grod. 
How many, in their buying and selling, forget to buy 
the truth, and sell it not, — forget ike durable riches 
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in r^htcousness, and despiso the pearl of great price. 
How many, in their cunning skillulness and wisdom, 
lightly esteem Him in whom arc hid all the treasures of 
wisdom and knowledge. IIow many, in their building 
and planting, forget to look for the city that hath foun- 
dations, whose builder and maker is God, that Fath- 
er's house where there are many mansions. How many, 
among all their investments, forget to make to them- 
selves friends by means of unrighteous nftimmon, that 
when they fail they may bo received into everlasting 
habitations. How many, with all their forethought, 
forget to lay up in store a good foundation against 
the time to come, a treasure m the heavens, where no 
moth corrupteth, neither thief approacheth. Thus, 
regardful of the present and forgetful of the future, 
thoughtful of time and thoughtless of eternity, the 
world rolls onward to its doom. 

And is not this careless slumber, this deep and dead 
security, a token of approaching wrath? Did not 
Christ, as ho surveyed the future, perceive and foretell 
this feature as belonging to the close of this dispensa- 
tion? Most certainly he did. And when he pre- 
dicted his coming he declared that " As it was in the 
DAYS of Noah, so shall it be also in the days op the 
Son op man. They did eat, they drank, they married 
wives, they were given in marriage, until the day that 
Noah entered into the ark and the flood came and 
destroyed them all." — Luke xvii. 23, 27. 

Just so careless and secure as was that antediluvian 
generation, who, despising all warning, invitation and 
entreaty, danced and rioted on the^very verge of life, 
2a 
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tod fell headlong from pleasure's height to ruin's dark 
abyss, shall this careless, ruined, rebellious, and pre* 
sumptuous world exchange the depths of slumber for 
the depths of hell, and the cry of** Peace and safety'^ 
for the terrors of an irreversible destruction. 

But there is another instance with which our Sa- 
viour points liis solemn moral, when he says : " Like- 
wise, also, as it was in ^the days op Lot ; they did eat, 
they drank, Ihey bought, they sold, they planted, they 
buildcd ; but the same day that Lot went oijt of Soih 
OM, it rained fire and brimstone from heaven, and BE^- 
Stroyed them all. Even thus shall rr be in the day 
WHEN the Son op man is bevealed." — Luke xxii. 28^ 
SO. 

Such are the predictions uttered by Jesus Christ 
Are they not fulfilled before us ? Those former days 
of anxious apprehension seem to have passed away. 
Wise men. and great men, statesmen and sages, clergy- 
men and ecclesiastics, infidels and doctors of divinity, 
all conspire to foretell the approach of the millennial 
day, the good time coming ; all unite to proclaim 
"Peace and safety." And mankind, fearing no 
evil, and careless of divine admonitions, increase 
in worldliness and sin. But is not tiiis very secu- 
rity pregnant with danger and with doom? Is it 
not an omen of approaching judgment? Do not 
Christ and the apostles so regard it, and so predict it? 
Shall we then trifle with their warnings, and by our 
carelessness fulfil the very prophecies they uttered? 
Should we not rathar remembar the words of tiie liorA 
Jesus, irho so solemnly warned his disdples, sayinj^ 



^ Take lieed to jrourselves, lest at any time your hearts 
be OTercharged with surfeiting, and drunkenness, and 
cares of this life, and so that day come upon you unar 
wares. For as a 8Nabe shall rr gome on all theh 

that DWELL ON THE PACE of tho WHOLE EABTH. Watch 

ye, therefore, and pray always, that ye may be ac- 
counted worthy to escape all these TmNGS that shall 
COME TO PASS, and to stand bbpoee the »Son of man." 
Luke xxi. 84-36. Thus may the believing and the 
obedient escape the gathering storm, and see their. Sa- 
viour's fiwse in peace. 

But, on the other hand, while the faithful and wise 
servant, appointed to preside over tho household, shall 
be blessed and exaljked to higher position, if his Lord 
at his coming shall find him giving to the family their 
appointed portion of food at the proper time ; the Sa- 
viour tells us that " If that evil servant shall say in his 
heart, * Mt lord delayeth his coming,' and shall be- 
gin to smite his fellow-servants, and to eat and drink 
with the drunken, tho lord of that servant shall 
COMB IN A DAY wheu ho LOOKEnn NOT FOR him, and in 
an hour that us is not aware op, and shall cut him 
asunder, and appoint him his portion with the hypo- 
crites ; there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth." — 
Matt. xxiv. 48-51. 

Solemn and awful is this warning, and it may be 
well for preachers who sneer at the coming of the 
Lard, and smite with bitter words the men who expect 
it, while they follow the round of carnal pleasures, 
eating and drinking with the drunken, at lodges, cele- 
brationsy excursions, parties, .festivab, levees, aujd 
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church fairs, to bethink themselves lest these words be 
rehearsed in their cars with an eternal emphasis by 
Him who first uttered them long ago. Let Christians 
be* solemnly warned by him whom they acknowledge 
as their Lord and Judge, and run not to that excess 
of riot to which this age now tends. Let them beware 
lest, saying in their hearts what so many say openly 
with their lips, " My Lord delayeth his coming," they, 
too, are taken in the snare, found unready for the sud- 
den advent of the Master, and are cut off from the 
fellowship of the faithful, and receive their portion 
with the godless und the vile. 

SCOFFING AND IMPUDENCK 

Man's faithlessness produces security — his security 
leads to impudence. Hence all periods wherein the long- 
suffering of God has been manifested and abused, 
have been noted for the impudent rejection of tlie mes- 
sages of Grod's mercy and grace, and the tidings of his 
coming judgments. Doubtless there was plenty of 
scoffing at Noah, while for years he warned the world 
of an approaching flood, and prepared an ark for the 
saving of himself and house. No doubt "Noah's 
ship, built to sail on dry land," was the laughing-stock 
of fools, and the butt of ridicule for th3 unbelieving 
world. So in other times, when men have determined 
to disobey God, they have been left to scoff and sneer 
at the very messages by the belief of which they might 
have been saved. The judgment that came upon Je- 
rusalem came not until after God had sent his proph- 
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ets and his servants, rising np early and sending them. 
But they mocked his prophets, despised his messengers, 
and refused his counsel, and then judgment was meted 
out to them, and destruction ovarwhelmod them. 

Not until the Jewish vine-dressers, refusing to bring 
forth the fruits of the vineyard, had stoned the ser- 
vants and slain the Heir, did the Lord destroy those 
husbandmen, and give the vineyard to others. And so 
in this age wherein we live. If we are approaching 
the conclusion of this dispensation of mercy to the 
nations, we may expect the same developments of im- 
piety and impudence on the part of the unbelieving 
world. Unbelief having closed every avenue of evi- 
dence, all indications of coming- danger are ignored 
and cost aside. The prophecies are old, mythic, legen- 
dary tales ; miracles arc but the prodigies of juggbrs ; 
thoughts of coming judgment are but tb9 wiiims and 
fables of foolish men and weak-minded women. The 
humble whom God hath chosen, the poor of this world, 
rich in faith, to whom (Jod has entrusted the messages 
of his mercy, arc despised; and of course every 
warning is rejected, every admonition trampled under 
foot, and every instruction received with derision and 
contempt. And especially if any voice should be 
lifted up to proclaim approaching danger, to warn the 
world of coming doom, to point out those gloomy 
clouds that hang wrathfully on all the arches of the 
sky, to turn the gaze of earth's pbasure-seekers and 
pleasure-lovers to the tokens of the gathering tempest 
of impending judgments, no doubt his voice would be 
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received with shouts of derision, with reproaches aiid 
contempt. 

That such is the case, none can deny. That such 
was to be the case^ " in the last days," the apostle Po- 
ter most plainly predicted, when he thus wrote: — 
"This second epistle, beloved, I now write unto you; 
in both which I stir up your pure minds by way of 
remembrance : that ye may be mindful of the words 
which were spoken before by the holy prophets, and of 
the commandment of us the apostles of the Lord and 
Saviour : knowing tliis first, that there shall come m 

THE LAST DAYS SCOFFERS, WALKING AFTER THEIR OWN 

LUSTS, and saying, ' Where is the promise oP his com- 
ing? for since the fathers fell asleep, all things con- 
tinue as the?/ were from the beginning of the creation.* 
" For this they willingly arc ignorant of, that by the 
word of God the heavens were of old, and the earth 
standing out of the water and in the water : whereby 
the world that then was, being overiBowed with water, 
perished: but the heavens and the earth, which are 
now, by the same word are kept m store, reserved 
unto fire against the day of JUDGaiENT and PERbmoN 
OF UNGODLY MEN." — 2 Pet. iii. 1-7. This fact of the 
coming of "scoffers walking after their own lasts;*' 
scoffers deriding all divine providence, and sneering 
at the very mention of danger; scoffers crying, 
" Where is the promise of his coming ? " iand fortify- 
ing themselves by falsehoods, by denials of all past 
judgments, and by willing ignorance of those calami- 
ties which in other times have overwhelmed the un- 
godly; scoffers with the blear of lust in their eyes. 
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and the smell of brandy in their breath ; scoffers po- 
lite, wise, learned, and contemptuous ; geological scof- 
fers, who claim to i*ead in the dead rocks a contradic- 
tion of the living oracles; theological scoffers, who 
spiritualize and evaporate the Scriptures, till all sub- 
stance and truth have passed away in clouds of 
vain imaginings ; and scoffers who know neither geolo- 
gy nor theology J but who walk after their own lusts, 
in riot and debauchery and sin; — this fact of the 
coming of such scoffers is set down as never to be 
forgotten. "Knowing this ftost, that there shall 
come in the last days scoffers ; " — as if it was one of 
the first, the chief, the primary things to be known 
by the church. And it was in view of this fact that 
ho stirred up their pure minds by way of remembrance, 
that they might bo mindful of the words of the proph- 
ets and the commandments of the apostles, and that 
knowing these things they might beware lest, being led 
away with the crrcw: of the wicked, they, too, should 
deny the coming of the Lord, and fall from their own 
steadfastness. 

The ancient philosopher, when asked how he proved 
the existence of a God, replied, " By opening my 
eyes." 'All things that met his gaze spoke to him of 
a creating Deity. And if men who to-day scoflSngly 
inquire, " Where is the promise of his coming ? " ask 
us how we prove that Jesus Christ will soon appear, 
we, too, may answer, " By opening our eyes." For, 
in the scoffing, sneering, mocking, careless, contemp- 
tuous, presumptuous unbelief of men, we see a fact 
which stands prominent among the signs of the times. 
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The sneering question, " Where is the promise of 
his coming ? " is already asked. The scoffers, walking 
after their own lusts, have comb. The last days have 
COME. And what comes next? "The Day op the 
Lord will come, as a thief in the night; in the 
which the heavens shall pass away with a great noise, 
.and the elements shall melt with fervent heat; the 
earth also, and the works that are therein, shall bo 
burned up'' (or discovered). 2 Peter, iii. 10. This 
is the day that approaches; this the event that im- 
pends. And how appropriate the practical conclu- 
sion : " Seeing, then, that all these things shall be dis- 
solved, what manner of persons ought ye to be, in all 
holy conversation and godliness ; looking for and hast- 
ing unto the coming of the day of God, wherein the 
heavens, being on fire, shall be dissolved, and the ele- 
ments shall melt with fervent heat?" 2 Peter, iii. 
11, 12. 

The world is becoming as it was in the days of 
Noah, when " the earth was corrupt before God," and 
"the earth was filled with violence," and "God saw 
that the wickedness of man was great in the earth, and 
every imagination of the thoughts of his heart was 
only evil continually." Gen. vi. 4-13. Corrupt, licen- 
tious, and warlike ; peopled with mighty men, and men 
of renown; filled with bloodshed, strife, and vio- 
lence, it awaits the coming of the deluge of fire, 
the day of judgment and perdition of ungodly men. 

Ah, scoffer, the day of the Lord will come ! Yoa 
may deride its tokens ; you may mock at the signals 
of its Oipproach ; you may put it far away, and declare 
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that it will never come. Bat come at last it will, when 
Justice shall array himself in majesty, and Judgment 
shall attend him in his way, when God shall go forth 
to condemn the guilty, and redeem the penitent. Then 
shall swift destruction overwhelm those hardened hearts 
which no mercy could soften ; then shall the vessels 
of wrath, litfbd for destruction, be broken with the iron 
rod. Tlien shall dismay and sorrow overwhelm the 
guilty and the godless, and terrible alarms startle the 
fatal slumbers of the careless soul. Then shall fear 
come like a desolation, and destruction like a whirl* 
wind upon the guilty. Ah, sinner, in that day your 
scoffings, and mockings, and cursings, and blasphe- 
mies shall end. 

But will you not cease them now ? Will you not 
heed the voice of warning and of love ? Will you not 
seek a refuge in Christ, the Ark of Gk)d, ere that final 
storm of wrath- shall deluge the guilty and the rebel- 
lious world with fire? - Turn, then, to Christ, and, 
seeking his mercy, learn to abide in his love. Then 
you can look- beyond the day of judgment, and beyond 
the fiery storm, and say, in the language of the apostle, 
" Nevertheless we, according to his pbomise, look for 
KBW HEAVENS and a new eabth, wherein dwelleth right- 
eousness." 2 Peter, iii. 13. Isa. Ixv. 17. Levi. 22. 
Kev. xxi. xxii. 

Thus, as Noah and his family came forth from the 
ark of their deliverance, to inhabit the world, purged 
from sin and sinners, so shall the people of God, hid- 
den amid those awful scenes, at last return to dwell in 
the New Jerusalem and inherit^ the renovated earth. 
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Then shall fhe moek inherit ^e earth and dwBll thereiii 
forever, and delight themselves with the abundance of 
peace. Ps. xxxvii. Matt* v. 5. Then shall the peo- 
ple be all righteous ; they shall inherit the land for- 
ever. Isa. Ix. 21. There the inhabitants shall not say, 
"I am sick," and the people that dwell therein shall 
be forgiven their iniquity. Isa. xxxiii. 24.* Then shall 
the earth be filled with the glory o>f the Lord, as the 
waters cover the s^a. Numb, xiv. 21, Isa. xi. 9. 
Hah. ii. 14. Then shall the kingdom, and dominion, 
and greatness of the kingdom under the whole heaven^ 
be given to the people of tiie saints of the Most High; 
and those wlio are redeemed unto Grod out of every 
nation, kindred, and tongue, shall be made kings and 
priests unto God, and shall reign on the earth. Dan- 
iel vii. 27. Rev* v. 10. Thus shall the ovcrcomer 
inherit all things. The tabernacle of God shall de- 
scend and be with men, and he shall dwell with them, 
and be with them, and be their God. Paradise lost 
shall be* once more regained, and the blood-washed 
host shall have right to the tree of life, and enter in 
through the ^tes into the city. Pain shall be ended, 
death destroyed^ tears wiped from aU faces, and sin 
and sorrow past forevermore. Rev. xxi. xxii. Crea- 
tion shall be delivered from the bondage of corruj)tion, 
into the glorious liberty of the sons of God. Bom. viii. 
Our vile bodies shall be fashioned like unto Christ's 
glorious body, according *.o the working of his all-sub- 
duing power. Pliil. iii i9. And this rich coml^inflr 
tion of blessings shall answer that prayer of many 
ages, whi^'/ ^r fiiviour bade us offer: "Thy kino- 
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DOM come; thy will be done in earth as it is in 
HEAVEN." Matt. vi. 10. 

In view of all this expected blessing, bliss, and glory, 
we may well qbey the admonition of the apostle: 
** Wherefore, beloved, seeina that ye look for such 
things, be diligent that ye may be found of him in 
peace, without spot, and blameless. And account that 
the long-suflFering of our Lord is salvation ; even as 
our beloved brother Paul, also, according to the wis- 
dom given unto him, hath written unto you. . . . Ye, 
therefore, beloved, seeing ye know these things before, 
beware lest ye also, being led away with the error of 
the wicked, fall from your own steadfastness. But 
grow in grace, and in the knowledge of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. To him be glory, both now and 
forever. Amen." 2 Peter, iii. 14-18. 



CHAPTER XXII. 
LOOKINQ FORWARD. 



All men havo their anticipations, their hopes. Ceas- 
ing to look forward, they cease to be natural, healthful 
men. Extinguish hope, and you crush out humanity. 
Lot man feel that he has no future, that behind is 
darkness, and before despair, and he is robbed of the 
attributes of manhood, and left a poor, degraded, aim- 
hss, despondent thing. The world has its hopes* of 
wealth or honor, of prosperity or power, and though 
often baseless, yet thejr are always alluring. And 
Christians look forward, also ; for the church of God 
has her hopes, radiant as the bow of promise, glorious 
as the morning star, reaching beyond the storms and 
.woes of time, grasping the holy splendors of eternity. 
And it is of these that the apostle says, "Where- 
fore, beloved, seeing that ye look for such things, be 
diligent that ye may be found of him in peace, with- 
out spot, and blameless.'* — 2 Peter iii. 14. 

Let us consider the objects expected, and the 
grounds of our expectations; the indications of the 
speedy consummation of our hopes, and the practical 
influence which such hopes should have upon believers. 

In the epistle from which we have quoted, the fd- 
lowing events are plainly predicted: I. That there 

S48 
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should come, in the last days, scoffers, walking after 
their own lusts, and saying, " Where is the promise 
of his coming ? '* II. That the day of the Lord will 
come as a thief in the night. III. That this day will 
ho the day of judgment, and perdition of ungodly 
men. IV. The dissolution of the atmosphere or hea- 
vens, the melting of the earth by fire, and the destruc- 
tion of the works of man therein. V. The creation 
of new heavens and a new earth, wherehi dwoUoth 
righteousness. These are the objects of expectation 
here specified by the apostlp, in view of which he 
inquires, " What manner of persons ought ye to be ? " 
These, however, only compose a part of that grand 
and connected series of events which fill the vision of 
the expectant church, and which pale the waning 
splendors of a passing world with their surpassing 
grandeur, and their far more exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory. 

Let us, then, earnestly and carefully glance at the 
Word of Grod, and learn what are 

THE OBJECTS OP CHBISTIAN EXPECTATION. 

I. The Scriptures plainly foretell great national 
troubles, calamities, and convulsions, which shall ter- 
minate • in the war of the great day of Grod Almighty. 
Rev. xvi. 14. There is to be distress of nations, with 
perplexity, men's hearts failing them for fear, and for 
looking after those things that are coming on t!io 
earth. Luke xxi. 28. Thera is to be a time of trou- 
blo such as never was since there was a nation. Dan. 
xii. 1. Nations are to assemble for conflict, beating 
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Ilicir plouglmliarea into swords a^^d their* pruning hooks 
into spears. Joel iii. 10. Tlxcy are to rush like the 
rushing of mighty waters. Isa. xvii. 12. Trouble? 
and evils are to go forth like the whirlwind from land 
to land. Jor. xxv. 32. The nations are to be angry, 
and God's wrath shall come upon them. Rev. xL 18. 

II. All these troubles, tumults, and strifes M^e to bo 
closed up by the personal manifestatitm of the Son oi 
God to judge, and punish, and destroy his foes. When 
.men's hearts fail for fear, they, shall see the Son 
of man coming in the clouds of heaven with power 
and great glory. Luke xyi* 27. Whep. the time ol 
tremble comes, many of those that sleep in the dust 
shall awake. Dan. xii. 2. When the nations are 
jgathered to battle, the liord is to bring down his 
mighty ones to their overthrow, JToel iii. 2. When 
the nations slmU rush like the rushing of mighty wa- 
ters, then God shall rebuke them and scatter them like 
chaff before the wind. fea. xvii. 13. When the na- 
tions are gathered to, the Battle (rf the Great Day of 
God Almighty, then Jesus comes upon tliem as a 
thief. Rev. xvi. 15. .When the kings of the earth 
and their armies q^semble to make war. with Christ, 
then he comes as Lord of lords and King of kings, 
and heaven's white-robed hosts attend him. on his 
way. Rev, xix. 11-14. When the nations are angry, 
then Gt)d's wrath comes, and the time for the dead to 
be judged by the Almighty. Rev. xi. 18. But the 
judgment of the quick and dead is not till the appear- 
ing and kingdom of Christ. 2 Tim. iv. 1. 

in. This coming of Christ. shall bring the utter and 
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'Vernal oTortbro^ of all the godless gorommente of 
this world. Ho shail break them with a rod of iroa, 
ood dash thorn io pieces as a pottor^s ressel. Ps. ii. 
. 9. He shall grind tiiem to powder, and the wind shall 
sweep them away like chaff. Dan. ii. 35* The 
beastly gorernments of earth shall be destroyed and 
given to the fiery flames. Dan. vii. 11. They shall 
flo3 as the chaff of the mountain before the wind, and 
like the thistle-down before the whirlwind. Isa. xvii. 3. 
He shall smit3 the earth with the rod of his mouth, 
and with the breath of his lips shidl ho slay the wicked. 
Isa. zi. i. He shall tread the nations in his awfltl 
path as vintage's tread the grapes. Jer. xxv. 80; 
Ibv. xix, 15. Ho shall put down all rule, and all 
authority and power. 1 Cor. xv. 34. He shall 
judge the nations in truth and righteousness. Acts 
xvii. 81. He shall break in pieces the o}q>res8or« Ps. 
Xxii. 4. He shall slay his enemies that hated him 
and spurned his rule. I^uke xix. 27. To all such 
the day of his coming will be a dreadful day ; while 
to the saints it shall be a day of joy, and rapture, and 
gladness unutterable. For then, he who once was 
despised and rejected of men, shall come in the 
prin()ely majesty that befits bis proper character, and 
shall bo glorified by his holy ones, and admired by all 
them that believe in that day. 2 Thess. i. 10. 

lY. This coming of the Lord shall be the signal for 
the resurrection of tlie saints of the Most High from 
their graves. Tlien the Lord's dead men shall live, 
and shall awake and sing. Isa. jpivi. 19. Then 
shall some come forth to everlasting. life. D^u. xii. 2; 
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Then diall they that have done good come forth to Uie 
resurrection of life. John v. 29. Then shall the 
good works of the faithful have their recompense, at 
the resurrection of the just. Luke xiv. 14. Then 
shall God call, and the patriarchs long hidden in 
the graves shall answer to the voice. Job xiv. 15. 
Then shall Job meet his divine Redeemer, and see 
Grod in his flesh. Job xix. 26. Then shall they 
rise out /row the dead wlio shall be equal unto the 
angels and die no more. Luke xx. 86.- Then shall 
Christ raise up his people at the last day. Jno. vi. 
40. Then shall Paul attain unto the resurrection ozU 
from among the dead; Phil. iii. 11. Then shall 
this mortal put on immortality. 1 Cor. xv. 64. Then 
fihall be the glorious manifestation of the sons of God. 
Bom. viii. 19. Then shall our vile bodies bo fash- 
ioned like unto Clirist's glorious body. Phil. iii. 21. 
Then shall they that are Christ's be raised at his com- 
ing. 1 Cor. XV. 23. Then shall the dead in Christ 
rise first. 1 Thess. iv. 16. Then shall those who 
were tortured, not accepting deliverance, obtain a bet- 
ter resurrection, Hcb. xi. 35. Tlien shall the blessed 
and holy ones have part in the first resurrection, and 
be forever delivered- from the power and fear of the 
second death. Rev. xx. 6. 

V. The living saints who love the appearing of the 
Lord shall then be changed into his own glorious 
image and similitude. Though they shall not all 
sleep, yet they shall all be changed. 1 Cor. xv. 51. 
When he shall jppear, we shall bo like him, for we 
diall see him as he ids. 1 Jno. iii 2. As we havd 
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borne the image of the earthly, we shall also bear the 
image of the heavenly. 1 Cor. xv. 49. We shall be 
changed in 'a moment, in the twinkling of an eye. 
1 Cor. XV. 52. Our bodies shall be glorious as that of 
Christ. Plul. iii. 21. There shall be an end of weak- 
ness, infirmity, and pain. Rev. xxi. 4. This mortal 
shall put on immortality. 1 Cor. xv. 54. This cor- 
ruptible shall put on incorruption.N 1 Cor. xv. 54. 
There shall be no more death, nor pain, nor sorrow, 
nor sighing. Rev. xxi. 4. The trumpet shall sound, 
and the dead shall be raised incorruptible, and we shall 
be changed. 1 Cor. xv. 52. 

VI. The people of God shall then be brought to 
share the presence and the glory of their Saviour. He 
will open their graves, and gather them from all lands. 
Ezek. xxxvii. 12, 13. His angel-reapers shall gather 
the wheat into his garner. Matt. iii. 12 ; xiii. 41. 
They shall gather together the elect from the four 
winds, from one end of heaven to the other. Mark 
xiii. 27. The Lord himself shall descend from heaven 
with a shout ; the dead in Christ shall rise first ; then 
we that are alive and remain shall be caught up 
together with them in clouds to meet the Lord in the 
air, and so shall we ever be with the Lord. 1 Thess. 
iv. 16, 17. They shall be gathered together unto him 
at his coming. 2 Thess. ii. 1. They shall be pre- 
sented before the presence of his glory, faultless, and 
with exceeding joy. Jude 24. They shall enter into 
their chambers, and hide themselves for a little mo- 
ment, till the indignation be overpast. Isa. xxvi. 20. 
They shall be deUvered from the time of trouble, every 
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one that is found written in the book. Dan. xii. 1. 
They shall enter in to the marriage of the Lamb. * 
Rev. xix. 9. They shall see their Saviour, and be like 
him. ^ 1 Jno. iii. 2. They shall part no more, but 
shall abide, 

** Far from a world of grief and sin. 
With God eternally shut in." 

Vn. There shall come the judgment day, the day 
when all nations shall be called bef^te their Judge. 
He shall judge the living at his appearing and his 
kingdom. 2 Tim. iv. 1. The Son of man shall 
come in his glory, and then shall he sit as judge upon 
the throne of his glory. Matt. xxv. 36. He shall 
judge the world in righteousness. Ps. ix. 8. He 
shall cause every knee to bow, and every tongue to 
confess his lordship and his rule. Phil. ii. 10, 11. 
His eyes shall behold, and his eyelids try the sons of 
men. Ps. xi. 4. Kings and captains and mighty 
men shall beg for a shelter then, and beg in vain. 
Rev. vi. 15-17. They must stand uncrowned, un- 
guarded, unattended, in the presence of their Judge, 
to hear their doom. No covert shall avail. No hid- 
ing-place shall be secure. The hail shall sweep away 
Ihe refuges of lies, and the waters shall overflow the 
hiding-places. Isa. xxxviii. 17. All must stand be- 
fore the throne, and give up the last account. The 
righteous shall not be ashamed before him at his com- 
ing. 1 John ii. 28. They shall have boldness in the 
day of judgment. 1 Jno. iv. 17. But all the faces 
of the wicked shall gather blackness, and all the kin- 
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dreds of flie earth shall wail, all the tribes of the 
earth shall mourn at the coming of that day of judg- 
ment and perdition of ungodly men. Joel ii. 6 ; Rev. 
i. 7 ; Mattv xxiv. 30 ; 2 Pet. iii. 7. While the right- 
eous enter into life, the wicked are driven away in 
their wickedness to everlasting fire, prepared for the 
devil and his messengers. Matt. xxv. 41, 46. 

VjLJi. There shall also come the resurrection of the 
unholy dead. These shall awake to shame and ever- 
lasting contempt. Dan. xii. 2. They that have done 
evil shall come forth to the resurrection of condemnair 
tion. Jno. v. 29. The saints having been called to awake 
and sing, the earth shall now cast out the dead tyrants 
(bephaim). Is. xxvi. 19. All that are in the graves shall 
hear his voice and come forth. Jno. v. 28, 29. There 
shall be a resurrection of the unjust. Acts xxiv. 15. 
They that pierced Christ shall see him then. Rev. 
i. 7. No spot can hide the guilty. All must hear 
the summons. Jno. v. 25, 28. As by Adam all die, 
even so by Christ shall all be made alive, but every 
man in his own troop, or order (Tay/^a, tagma^. 1 Con 
XV. 22, 23. Death diall deliver up his dead. The 
sea shall unfold its waves, and give up the myriads 
that lie beneath its tidal flow. Rev. xx. 13. Hades 
itself, with all its bars and bolts and cords and pains, 
must jrield to the hand of him who bears its keys, and 
deliver up its dead. Rev. i. 18. All must come forth 
at the summons of the Judge. 

IX. Death being no covert, the grave no refuge in 
that day, he who judges the living shall also judge the 
dead at his appearing and at his kingdom. 2 Tim. iv. 1. 
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God shall bring every work into jud^ent, and every 
secret thing, whether it be good, or whether it be 
evil. Eccl. xii. 14. For all the excesses and vani- 
ties of time, God shall bring men into judgment. 
Eccl. xi. 9. For every pernicious word which men . 
shall speak, they shall give account thereof in the 
day of judgment. Matt. xii. 36. We must aU be man- 
ifested (^:payeQQidriyat^ plumerothenat) before the judg- 
ment seat of Christ. 2 Cor. v. 10. God shall judge 
the eecrets of men, by Jesus Christ, according to the 
gospel. Rom. ii. 16. 

All classes will be there, all ages will b6 repr^ented. 
The dead, small and great, shall stand before God and 
be judged. Rev. xx. 12. The men of Nineveh, who 
repented at the preaching of Jonah, shall rise up in 
judgment to confound and condemn the men of Jeru-. 
salem, who did not repent at the preaching of Jesus 
Christ. Matt. xii. 41. The men who ate and drank 
with Jesus, and in whose streets he taught, shall hear 
him say at last, "Depart from me; I never knew 
you." Luke xiii. 26. The Jews who listened to his 
words shall weep and gnash their teeth when they 
see Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, and all the pr<^h- 
ets, in the kingdom of God, and they themselves thrust 
out. Luke xiii. 28. FeUx shall find that the judg- 
ment to come, at the mention of which he trembled, 
was no idle tale. Acts xxiv. 25. Judas shall learn 
how much better it had been for him if he had not 
been born. Matt. xxvi. 24. And all sinners shall find 
that it is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the 
living God. Heb. x. 31. None shall be so great that 
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ttej can defy his judgment, 8o mighty that they can 
escape his notice. He shall judge the world in right- 
eousness. 

X. There shall come the solemn and eternal separa- 
tion of the ri^teous and the wicked. They have been 
jningled together from the beginning, but now they 
shall mingle no more. Cain shall no more slay Abel. 
The Sodomites shall no more vex Lot. Pharaoh shall 
no more oppress Israel. The cliild of Uie bondwoman 
BhnJl no more mock the son of the free. Haman shall 
no more plot against Mordecai. Nero shall no more 
afaict Paul. Herod diall no more imprison Jolm. 
Nations shall no more persecute Christians, nor shall 
rulers put them to torture or to death. God shall 
msAie an eternal severance of these different classes. 
He ^all Uioroughly purge his floor, garnering his 
wheat, and burning up the chaff with fire unquench- 
able. Matt. iii. 12. Saints shall return, and discern 
between the righteous and the wicked, between him 
that serveth God and him that serveth him not, for 
the day that cometh shall burn die wicked up ; while 
on Ihe servants of the Lord shall rise the healing 
beams of the Sun of righteousness. Mai. iv. 1, 2. 
The angels shall divide tlie tares from the wheat, cast- 
ing the tares into the furnace, and gathering the wheat 
to the storehouse. Matt. xiii. 41. The harvest will 
have come, and they shall grow together no longer. 
The Judge shall divide nations, churches, societies, and 
households. Two shall be in one bed, and one shall be 
taken, and the other left. Luke xvii. 34. Two men 
shall be in one field ; one shall be taken, and the other 
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left. Luke xvii. 36. Tend^ ties shalT be bK^keiu 
Old bonds shall be sundered. Loved oue^ shall pari, 
and part to meet no more. He shall separate^tiiem 
as the shepherd divideth the sheep from the goats. He 
shall set the sheep on his right hand, and Ute goats on 
his left. Matt. xxv. 32, 83. On this great separating 
rock shall the in-roUing tide of humanity be divided, 
and flow to the right or the left^ Resistless forces shall 
bear the righteous to their re&t and peace, and hurl 
the wicked like an avalanche down the dark declivities 
that overhang the lake of fire. Rev. xx. 15. Reader, 
in that day we shall j^rt never, to meet, or meet never 
to part. Where shall we^ be in that hour ? Shall we 
stand on the right hand of the Judge, or on the left? 
Shall we be borne on that current that flows sweetly 
to the city of delights, or shall wb be swept on the 
gulf-stream of perdition downwards to tiae dread abyss 
of fire ? 

XI. That day of judgment shall be the day of perdi- 
tion or destruction of ungodly men. 2 Peter iii T. 
The adversaries of the Lord shall be broken in pieces; 
out of heaven shall he thunder upon them. 1 Sam. ii. 
10. He ^all make them like a fiery oven in the time 
of his anger, and shall swallow them up in his wrath. 
Ps. xxi. 9. On the wicked God shall rain snares, fire 
and brimstone, and a horrible tempest, and this j^all 
be the portion of their cup. Ps. xi. 6. As thorns cut 
up, shall they be burned in the fire. Is. xxxiii. 12. The 
destruction of the transgressors and the sinners shall 
be together, and they that forsake the I^rd shall be 
consumed. Isa. i. 28. The proud, and they that do 
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wickedly, shall be as stabble, and the day that cometh 
shall bum them up, and leave them neither root nor 
branch. Mai. iv. 1. They shall depart into everlasting 
fire; they shall go away to everlasting punishment. 
Matt. XXV. 41-46. They shall be punished with ever- 
lasting destruction from the presence of the Lord, and 
from the glory of his power. 2 Thess. i. 9. Fire shall 
come down from God out of heaven, and devour them. 
Bev. XX. 9. And all the faithless, the godless, and the 
vile shall have their part in the lake that burneth with 
fire and brim^ne, which is the second death. Bev. 
xxi. 8. 

Xn. The heavens and earth are reserved unto fire 
against this day of judgment and perdition of ungodly 
men. 2 Pet. iii. 7. God shall rend the heavens and 
come down, and the mountains shall flow down at his 
presence. Isa. Ixiv. 1. He shall tread upon the high 
{daces, and they shall be like wax before the fiame, 
and like waters poured down a steep place. Mic. i. 
3, 4. A fiery flood shall issue from his presence. 
Dan. viii. 10. A fire goeth before him, and burneth 
up his enemies round about. Ps. xcvii. 3. Beforahis 
face the heavens and the earth shall flee away, and 
every mountain and island shall be moved out of its 
place. Bev. xvi. 20 ; xx. 11. The heavens shall pass 
away with a great noise ; the elements shall melt, and 
the earth also, and the works that are therein, shall be 
burned up. 2 Peter iii. 10-12. The same word that 
doomed the world to a deluge of water has also re- 
served it to a deluge of fire. 2 Pet. iii. 7. The doom 
of Sodom and the cities of the plain shall fall upon 
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their modern imitators, to whom they are set forth as 
an ensample, suffering the vengeance of eternal fire. 
Jude 7. f hen shall come, like a whirlwind of wraUi, 
that tempest of desolation which shall oversweep the 
world. Then shall the ungodly and the sinner know 
their terrible destiny, and be recompensed in the earth. 
Prov. od. 31. Then shall this world roll, an orb of fire 
beneath a sky of flame, till sin and sinners, and curse, 
and death shall be forever removed. The works of 
man shall be burned up. The towers, the palaces, the 
dwellings, the mansions, the works of art, the trophies 
of war, the products of science, the monuments of 
fame, the implements of labor, and the instruments of 
death, shall all be consumed. He maketh wars to 
cease unto tlie ends of the earth ; he breaketh the 
bow ; he cutteth the spear in sunder ; he burneth the 
chariot in the fire. The heathen have raged. The 
kingdoms have been moved, and when he utters his 
voice the earth melts. Tlien shall men behold the 
works of the Lord, what desolations he hath made in 
the earth. Ps. xlvi. 

Xni. In connection with these events shall come 
the rewards of the saints of the Lord. They have not 
yet been given, but have been deferred until the time 
appointed of the Almighty. When the Son of man 
shall come in the glory of his Father, with his angels, 
then shall he reward every man according to his works. 
Matt. xviy27. Then the Lord shall come with a strong 
hand ; his reward shall be with him, and his work be- 
fore him. Eev. xxii. 12. The Lord the righteous 
Judge shall give the crown of righteousness in that 
day to all who love his appearing. 2 Tim. iv. 8. 
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The unfading crown of glory shall be bestowed when 
the diief Shepherd shall appear. 1 Peter v. 4. The 
time to reward the saints, the servants and prophets of 
€k)d, and those that fear his name, small and great, is 
when the kingdoms of this world become our Lord's 
and his Christ's. Rev. xi. 15-18. When the noble- 
man returns, having received the kingdom, he reckons 
witii and rewards his faithful servants. Luke xix. 15. 

The wealth of the divine blessing, in all the ampli* 
tude of its imfoldment, shall then be bestowed upon 
the poor pilgrims of the Lord. They shall then put 
on immortaUty. 1 Cor. xv. 53. They shall then go 
away into life eternal. Matt. xxv. 46. They shall be 
crowned, and honored, and rewarded. They shall be 
called to the marriage supper of the Lamb. Rev. xix. 
9. Blessed are they who wash their robes^^ for they 
shall have right to the tree of life, and enter through 
the gates into the cityO Rev. xxii. 14. They shall be 
heirs of God, — joint heirs with Christ. Rom. viii. 17. 
Their inheritance shall be incorruptible, and undefiled, 
and unfading. 1 Pet. i. 4. They shall inherit all things. 
Rev. xxi. 7. In their Father's house they shall find 
many mansions of bliss and glory prepared for them. 
John xiv. 2. They shall dwell in a quiet habitation, 
and in tabernacles wliich shall not be taken down. 
Isa. xxxiii. 20. They shall come up out of the great 
tribulation. Rev. vii. 14. They shall enter into the 
joy of their Lord. Matt. xxv. 21. They shall be victori- 
ous over death. 1 Cor. xv. 54. Their enemies shall be 
destroyed, and God shall bruise Satan under tlieir feet. 

^ This ia the reading of the oldest mannscripts. 
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Bom. xvi. 20, Thej shall be kings and priests tinto 
God, and shall reign on the earth. Rev. i. 6 ; r. 10. 
God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes. Rev. 
xxi. 4. They shall hunger no more, neither thirst any 
more, neither shall the sun light on them, nor any 
heat. Rev. vii. 16. They shall know God's great and 
glorious gift, — eternal life, — and shall live forever- 
more. Rom. vi. 23. They shall serve him in the 
heavenly ministries of his kingdom. Rev. xxii. 3, 4. 
Having suflFered with him, they shall also reign with 
him. 2 Tim. ii. 12. And whatever of love, and joy, 
and light, and life, and peace, and transport, and 
music, and song, and blessing, shall spring from the 
exceeding riphes of God's grace in all the ages to 
come, shall be given to the saints as an everlasting 
portion. 

XIV. Vtoi shall renew the heavens and the earth, 
and make them liis glorious at)6de. He shall create 
new heavens and new earth, wherein dwelleth right- 
^usness, and the former shall not be remembered nor 
come into mind, for the .excellency of the new crea- 
tion. Isa. Ixv. 17. He shall fil the whole earth with 
his glory as the waters fill the sea. Isa. xi. 9. He 
shall remove the curse from the burdened world. Rev. 
xxii. 3. The thorn shall give place to the fir tree, and 
the briar to the myrtle tree. Isa. Iv. 3. The mountains 
shall be brought low, and the valleys exalted, and the. 
glory of the Lord shall be revealed, and all flesh shall 
see it together. Isa. xl. 4. Then shall the earth yield 
her increase, and God, even our own God, shall bless 
us. Ps. Ixvii. 6. The people shall be all righteous, 
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tiiey shall inherit the land forever. Isa. Ix. 21. The 
meek shall inherit the earth, and delight themselves in 
the abundance oi peace. Ps. xxxvii. 11. The saints 
of the Most High shall possess the kingdom and dpmin- 
ion, and greatness of the kingdom under the whole 
heavens. Dan. viL 27. The inhabitants shaH not say, 
'^ I am sick," and the people that dweU therein shall be 
forgiven their iniquity. Isa. xxxiii. 24. Violence 
shall be no more heard in the land, wasting nor de- 
struction within its borders. Is. Ix. 18. The wildcur- 
ness and the solitary place shall rqjoice and be glad, 
and the desert shall blossom like the rose. Isa. xxxv. 
1. The creation shall be delivered from the bondage 
of corruption into the glorious liberty of tlie sons of 
Gtod. Itom. viii. 21. God shall renew the face of the 
earth, and the glory of God shall endure forever ; thp 
Lord shall rejoice in his works. Ps. civ. 30, 31. We, 
according to his promise, look for new heavens and a 
new ea];;th, wherein dweUeth righteousness. 2 Pet* iii. 
13. The first heaven and the first earth shall have 
passed away, and the sea shall be no more. Rev. xxi. 
1. Tears and pain and sorrow and death shall be past, 
and all the traces of sin and temptation and iniquity 
removed. Rev. xxi. 4. God's light shall fill the world 
with et^nal radiance, and the moon shall be con- 
founded, and the sun ashamed, when the Lord shall 
reign in Moimt 2iion, and in Jerusalem, and before 
his ancients gloriously. Is. xxiv. 23. 

XV. Li glorious association with this new earth 
shall appear the New Jerusalem, which shall come 
down from God out of heaven, adorned as for a bridal 
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day. !Rev. xxi. 2. The long deferred hopes of the 
pilgrim patriarchs shall then and there be realized, caid 
they shall behold the city that hath the foundations, 
vhose builder and maker is Gk>d. Heb. xi. 10. He 
that walketh uprightly and worketh righteousness shall 
there abide in Grod's tabernacle, and dwell in his holy 
hill. Rev. xxi. 3, and Ps, xv. 1. Those long home- 
less and afflicted shall then see Jerusalem a quiet habi- 
tation, a tabernacle that shall not be taken down. Not 
one of the stakes thereof shall ever be removed, 
neither shall any of the cords thereof be broken. Is. 
xxxiii, 20. There is a river the streams whereof shall 
make glad the city of our God, the holy place of the 
tabernacles of the Most Higli, and God shall keep that 
dwelling in eternal peace. Ps. xlvi. 4. He shall make 
Jerusalem indeed a praise in all the earth, Isa. Ixii. 
7. He shall rejoice in Jerusalem and joy in his people, 
and the voice of weeping shall be no more heard in 
her, nor the voice of sighhig. Is. Ixv. 19. Then shall 
Jerusalem be indeed " The City of the Great King." 
Matt. V. 35. It shall be the City of God. Heb. xii. 
22. Her many children, whose names have long been 
enrolled upon her registers, shall rejoice in a city which 
is free, which is the mother of us all. Gal. iv. 26. It 
shall be in truth our Father's house, a house where 
there are many mansions. Jno. xiv. 2, filtering it, 
.we shall be clothed upon with our house which is from 
heaven, and so we shall be houseless and homeless no 
longer. 2 Cor. v. 2. No death, nor pain, nor tears, 
shall enter there. Rev. xxi. 4. No sin, nor misery, 
nor vileness, shall polhite it. Rev. xxi. 27. It shall be 
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redolent of life. Its atmosphere shall be full of health 
and blessing. Its trees shall spring up in the strengtli 
of divine vitality to bear healing leaves and monthly 
fruits. Its waters shall swell with life from tlie living 
fountains. Rev. xxii. 2. Its citizens shall feel within 
the upspringing of eternal life, and shall glow without 
in tlie lustre of undecaying strength. 

Thus shall this city shine forth in all the glory of 
divine adornment as the home of the saints. Men 
shall come from earthly wanderings to celestial homes ; 
from dens and prisons here to joys and mansions there ; 
out from iron doors and in through pearly gates ; — 
and feet that woke the dull echoes of the gloomy dxin- 
geon's floor shall stand within thy gates, Jerusalem ! 
Hands that clanked their chains with slow and tedious 
move shall strike the instruments of heavenly melody, 
and wake the harp-notes of enduring joy. Brows once 
crowned with thorns and grimed with smoke and 
burning, sliall grow smooth, and fair, and royal, be- 
neath the crowns that never fade. Sackcloth shall be 
exchanged for fine linen, clean and white ; and, gazing 
on the least of all the gathered throng, we may say, 
" Solomon in all liis glory was not arrayed like one of 
these.'' Matt. vi. 20. 

Here is the palace of angels and of God. Here stands 
the tlu:one of God and the Lamb. Rev. xxii. 3. Here 
shall the nations of the saved walk lovingly and peace- 
fully in the calm, still Ught that beams through jasper 
walls and radiant palaces. Rev. xxi. 24. All shall 
be pure and bright and blessed ; for the tabernacle of 
God shall be witix men, and he will dwell with them, 
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and they shall be his people, and God himself shall 
be with them, — their God. And God shall wipe away 
all tears from their eyes, and there shall be no more 
death, neither sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there 
be any more pain, for the former things shall be done 
away. Rev. xxi. 8, 4. "And he that sat upon the 
throne said, Behold, I make all things new. 'And he 
said imto me. Write, for these words are true aiwi faith- 
ful. And he said unto me, It is done. 1 am Alpha 
and Omega, the beginning and the end. I will give 
unto him that is athirst, of the fountain of the water 
of life freely." Rev. xxi. 6-7. 

Glorious shall be that city, the new metropolis of the 
established kingdom of God. And as Israel's sons, 
returning to their own land to dwell forever, shall join 
tliemselves with ties of love and vows of attachment to 
its soil, and call their land married, so shall Jesus, tak- 
ing this as his eternal residence, consecrate it as the 
bride, the wife of the Lamb. Is. Ixii. 4, 5 ; Rev. xix. 
7,8. 

And all this glorious garniture of gates of pearl, and 
streets and buildings of transparent gold, and walls of 
jasper, and foimdations of amethysts, and chrysolites, 
and emeralds and gems set by the cunning of its 
divine Architect, shall abide and adorn the home of 
the saints, the city of their glory, the palace of their 
King, the dwelling of their God. Blessed city of night- 
less day and tearless joy, where enemies never come, and 
whence friends never depart; city expected by Chal- 
dean patriarchs, and foretold by Hebrew prophets; 
*8een in the visions of God on Patmos, and by the eye 
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of fiiith in all agesimd in all lands; — we hail thy com- 
ing, and welcome thee as our endless home, — the 
peaceful Paradise of God. 

** Behold the promised golden throne, — 
The conquering palm, — the unfading crown ; 
And, mote than al^ that Warning eje 
Whote glance ii lore and ecstasy 1 

Bnt, lo ! what sudden^lendors beaming 
O'er hearen's illumined arch are streaimng. 
What hues of yaried beauty blendmg. 
What fair celestial towers descending ! 
O, Salem 1 City of our God ! 
The saints' -^ the martyrs' blest abode ! 
I see thy gates of pearl unfold, 
I see thy streets of burnished gold, 
I see thy towers in crystal shine, 
Meet temple for a King divine. 
Hail ! perfect, pure, in yirgin piide. 
The mighty Lamb's resplendent bride I 
Within thy hallowed courts are found 
No lurking foes to rex or wound ; 
No dim cyD sheds the hopeless tear, 
Ko bosom throbs with doubt or fear ; 
And hushed is shame's tumultuous thrill^ 
And passion's warring storm is still. 
Ko bright sun beams by day ; by night 
Ko pale ntoon sheds her feeble l^ht : 
But horn the throne of living fire. 
Where sits revealed the eternal Sire, 
Where seraphs raise their loudest strain 
To hail the Lamb that once was slain. 
Though Faith and Hope have passed amty, 
* Love sheds a pure, unchanging ray : 

What faintly shone on earth before, 
Kow beams and bums forevermore." 

XVI. Fmally, God shall establish his eternal empire 
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in the Renovated world.- The Son of man shall come 
in bis kingdom. Luke xxiii. 42. His kingdom shall 
come, and liis will be done in earth as it is in heaven. 
Matt. vi. 10. The kingdoms of this world shall be- 
come our Lord's, and his Christ's, and he shall reign 
forever and ever. Rev. xi. 15. All human rule and 
authority and power shall be put down. 1 Cor. xv. 
24. To Christ shall be given the kingdom, and domin- 
ion, and the greatness thereof, and all nations and lan- 
guages shall serve and obey him. Dan. vii. 14-27. 
The God of heaven shall set up a kingdom, which shall 
stand forever, and shall not be left to other people, but 
shall break in pieces and consume all these. Dan. ii. 
44. The Lord shall be King over all the earth. Zech. 
xiv. 9. Israel redeemed shall inherit long-expected 
blessings. God shall perform the mercy promised to 
patriarchs and prophets in the days of old. Mic. vii. 
20. The Lord shall give to Christ the tlirone of his 
father David, and he shall reign over the house of 
Jacob forever, and of his kingdom there shall be no 
end. Luke i. 32, 38. BBs apostles, who continued 
with him in his temptations, shall, in the new creation, 
sit upon twelve thtones, judging the twelve tribes of 
Israel. Matt. xix. 28. Of the increase of his govern- 
ment and peace there shall be no end, upon the throne 
of David, and upon his kingdom, to order it and estab-^^ 
lish it with justice and judgment from henceforth even^ 
forever. Is. ix. 7. Then can Israel say, "The Lor^" 
is our Judge, the Lord is our Lawgiver, the Lord is 
our King ; he will save us." Isa. xxxiii. 22. Where 
sin abounded, there shall grace so i^uch the more 
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abound ; and this very planet, disgraced, disordered, 
and polluted by the sway of the destroyer, — this earth, 
where Christ has been a homeless outcast, a despised 
wanderer, and has met a felon's doom, — shall yet 
shine forth, redeemed, purged, glorified, and arrayed 
in everlasting splendor, as the centre of divine domin- 
ion. Rom. V. 20. Then shall trees and floods and 
hills rejoice before the Lord, for he cometh to judge 
Ihe world. He shall judge the earth in righteousness, 
and the people with his truth. Ps. xcvi. 12, 18. The 
seas that trembled, and the mountains that quaked at 
his majestic march over a sinful world, shall- welcome 
him now with gladness as the Lord and King over all. 
Habak. iii. 6-10 ; Ps. cxiv. 8-4 ; xcviii. 7-9. 

The prayer of David, that the whole earth may be 
filled with God's glory, shall be answered. Ps. Ixxii. 
19. Everything that hath breath shall praise the 
Lord. Ps. cl. 6. That universal anthem, beginning 
amid the heavenly throngs aroimd the throne, shall 
roll outward and downward till every creature which 
is in heaven, and on the earth, and under the earth, 
and such as are in the sea, and all that are in them, 
shall be heard saying, "Blessiag, and honor, and glory, 
and power be unto him tiiat sitteth upon the throne, 
and unto the Lamb, forever aiid ever." Rev. v. 13. 

Such are some of the things for which we look. 
The. precise mode, order, or succession of their occur- 
rence I do not imdertake to define. We still see but 
as in a glass, darkly, the majestic outlines of these gi« 
gantic facts which constitute the hope of the church of 
(rod. But we look for these things, and, as we con- 
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template their coming and their glory, we are ready to 
cry out, — 

" Oh loDg-expected day, begin ; 
Dawn on this world of woe and sin I 
"With joy wo tread the eacred road 
That leads to rest, to rest with God.". 

THE GROUNDS OP CHRISMAN EXPECTATION. 

And why is it that we look for such things ? We 
do not look for them because it is fashionable to do so, 
for the multitude cherish no such expectations ; nor 
because the great and wise anticipate them, for they 
have other hopes ; nor because we have had dreams 
and visions, and thus expect their accomplishment ; nor 
because our fathers believed thus, and therefore these 
things must be true ; nor because we have always heard 
of these things from ministers, and have i-eceived them 
without examination ; nor because many good, hcmest 
people expect them ; nor because we are fools and 
enthusiasts, and follow the leading of fanatical, blind 
guides; nor because ipirits have rapped out the tid- 
ings, or philosophers uttered the oyacles, or mediums 
declared the things tQ^ come : none of tiiese grounds 
have caused the churfeh of Christ to look, to long, to 
wait for such things as these, which fotm the sum of 
her expectations, the object of her hopes, and the firui- 
tion of all her desires. 

"Why do we look for these things?^' Let Peter 
ainswer the question. " We, according to His PROMiSi:, 
LOOK for new heavens and a new earth, wherein dwell- 
eth righteousness." 2 Pet.iii. 13. '^ His PitoraiSE '.' is 
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the basis of our expectations. It is because the Al- 
mighty has PROMISED these things that we look for 
them. It makes no difference whether our faith is 
that of the majority or of the minwity. The matter 
is not to be decided by majorities. God has promised, 
and he will fulfil his word. The records of all past 
ages show his faithfulness and his truth. Wlien have 
Ins words of promise failed ? Did they fail when he 
promised to deliver Israel froin Egypt ? Did they fail 
when he prcwnised to restore the Jews from Babylon ? 
Did his word fail that promised a Saviour and a Re- 
deemer to come out of Abraham's race? Did they 
fail when he promised the outpouring of his Spirit in 
the latter days ? And when did he fail to perform his 
threatenings ? Did he fail in the days of Noah, or in 
the time of Lot? Did he fail when Pharaoh was 
drown^, Amalek exterminated, Babylon overthrown, 
and Jerusalem destroyed ? Never has his word fallen 
to the ground. And upon the express, positive, pre- 
cise, and circumstantial statements of this word of the 
Ix»:d, we base our expectations and look for such things 
as these. 

We look for a time of trouble smch as never was 
since there was a nation, because...the prophet has ex- 
pr^sly foretold it. We look for the appearing of the 
Lord to <dose this scene of strife, for thus the Scriptures 
relate its close. We look for the overthrow of every 
anti-Christian power at the appearing of Christ, be- 
cause all prophecy concurs in thus foreshowing it.* 
We look for the resurrection of the just, because 
propihets, apostles, and Christ himself have foretold 
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and expected it. We look for the living saints to put 
jmi immortality, and for the gathering of all the re* 
deemed to the presence of Christ, because the Scrip- 
tures fully predict/'it. Wo look for the judgment of 
the world, the resurrection of the unholy, the condem- 
nation of the godless, the separation of the wicked 
from among the just, the perdition of luigodly men, 
the fiery deluge on the world, the glorious recompense 
of the saints, the new heavens and the new earth, the 
New Jerusalem descendmg from God out of heaven, 
and the kingdom of God to come, and his will to be 
done in earth as it is in heaven, — simply and solely 
because all these facts and events are the subjects of 
the express predictions of the sacred writers. They 
spake as they were moved by the Hdly Spirit; and 
thus our hopes are established upon the basis of a 
divine revelation. Every point is settled by predic- 
tions, and confirmed by promises or by threatenings. 

"We, according to his promise," are looking for- 
ward, for we have no ottier prospects which can com- 
pare with these that lie beyond the flood. Behind us 
all is dark, and around us all is gloomy ; but before 
us, beyond the storms and tempests of divine indigna* 
tion, there lies, in sunny peacefulness and rest, the 
glory that is to be revealed, the kingdom of the Most 
High, the joy unspeakable, the life eternal, the grace 
unsearchable, — the rest that remains for the people 
of God. . 

These are the objects of our hopes, so bri^t, so 
glad, so glowing. These are our expectations, excel- 
lent beyond all the prospects that earth affi^^dsk And 
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our hearts' c<mtinual lon^ng is, that the time of their 
coining may be hastened, and that our promised inher- 
itance may be not only certainly and surely, but also 
speedily bestowed upon us. Like the propliet, we cry. 
Oh that th'ou wouldst rend the heavens and come 
down. Isa. Ixiv. Like the apostle and his brethren, 
we love Christ's appearing. 2 Tim. iv. 8. Like the 
Thessalonians, we wait Jfor the Son of God from heaven. 
1 Thess. i. 10. Like John upon the isle of Patmos, 
we cry. Gome, Lord Jesus ! Rev. xxii. 20. And, like 
the universal church, we pray, " Thy kingdom comb ; 

THY WILL BE DOKE IN EABTH AS mS IN HEAVEN." Matt. 

vi. 10. 

THE TOKENS .OP SPEEDY REDEMPTION. 

The grand events predicted and promised in the 
Word of G^od are all more <Mr less clo^ly connected. 
The approach of one is the approach of all ; the war of 
the great day, the advent of the Lord, the overthrow 
of earth's governments, tiie resurrection and glorifica- 
tion of the church, the judgment of the world, the 
resurrection of the imjust, the eternal separation, the 
destruction of the godless, the reward of the faithful, 
the making all things new, the descent of the New 
Jerusalem, and the establishment of God's everlasting 
empire on the earth, — these all are but connected 
links in one great chain ; events following one another 
in one grand ^nd magnificent series. 

We are led, by reason of our interest in these " good 
things to. come," to inquire, and if possible ascertain, 
at what point of time and in connection with what 
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premonitory circumstances are these events to occur ; 
and also to ask if there are at present any indications 
of the nearness or remoteness of these scenes. Are 
there any signs of the times which we may perceive ? 
Or must we, while we discern the face of the sky, and 
at evening say, " It will be fair weather," and in the 
morning, " It will be foul weather to^ay," yet admit 
that, like the hypocrites of old, we cannot discern the 
signs of the times ? Matt. xvi. 2-3* While portents 
and tokens are all aroimd us, are we yet in darkness? 
Can we not disarinrinate between the lightning that 
foretells the advancing of the tempest, and the rainbow 
that hovers on the rear of the retreating storm ? Can 
we not discern whether the redness on the distant hori- 
zon is the mellowing glow of that dawn which melts 
in the splendor of eternal day, or the reddening of that 
twilight tiiat sinks empurpled to the shades of endless 
night? 

Has not the prophet said, " Surely the Lord Grod 
will do nothing but he revealeth his secret unto his 
servants the prophets. Amos iii. 7. Has not the 
Psalmist said, " The secret of the Lord is with them 
that fear him ? " Ps. xxv. 13. Has not our Saviour 
told us wlien to know " that the kingdom of God is 
nigh at hand ? " Luke xxi. 31. Has not the apostle 
said, " Ye, brethren, are not in darkness, that that day 
should overtake you as a thief?" 1 Thess. v. 1-4. 
Do not all these Scriptures w£^rn us not to be careless 
and secure, but rather to watch^ lest, coming suddenly, 
he find us doping ? It is true that we know neither 
-the day nor the hour when the Son of man cometh. 
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But this very ignorance of the precise time, becomes, 
in the mouth of Christ, an argument for constant vigi- 
lance, for incessant watchfulness. Matt. xxiv. 42. 

The whole course of divine providence from the 
beginning, instructs us that God will never destroy a 
world unwarned. Has God changed his course and 
his methods of judgment and of mercy? Did God 
send Noah to preach for an hundred and twenty years 
the coming of a flood of water, and shall he cause the 
deluge of fire to overtake all men imwarned? Did 
(rod teU Abraham of the ruin coming upon Sodom, 
aiid deliver just Lot from impending destruction, and 
shall no child of Abraham have intimation of that 
fiery tempest that overhangs this ruined world ? Did 
God warn Moses and Pharaoh of the deliverance of 
Israel and the destruction of their oppressors, and 
shall the final deliverance of the saints and the over- 
throw of their foes come unheralded and imexpected ? 
Did Gt)d warn Nineveh of its overthrow, and Babylon 
of its downfall, and Tyre of its desolation, and Jerusa- 
lem of its destruction, and did liis people in all these 
cases have knowledge of the danger, and security from 
the calamity, and shall he destroy a whole world with- 
out any premonitions of its ruin ? And shall he who 
grants to dying men symptoms of decay, in the dis- 
eases and pains which precede their death, and who . 
sometimes casts strange presentiments of coming evil 
across the paths of those who' seek to know him and 
obey him, — shall he bring death, and ruin, and dismay 
upon ttie thousands who fill this world, without one 
prophecy, one warning, one admonition that may alarm 
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the careless, and prepare the obedient for the solemn 
crisis ? 

Reasoning by analogy from past facts, we may be 
sure the world will not be left to meet its doom im- 
warned. True, they may be careless and secure. Tto 
warning may fall unheeded on their ears. For warn- 
ing saved not the Old World, nor the cities of the 
plain, nor the nobles of Egypt, nor the inhabitants of 
Nineveh, nor the princes of Babylon, nor the mer- 
chants of Tyre, nor the hypocrites of Jerusalem, nor 
will it save the rebellious in any age. But yet as 
Noah knew, and Abraham knew, and Lot knew, and 
Jeremiah knew, and Daniel knew, and as in all ages 
God's servants have known and understood, and pre- 
dicted the certain judgments of the Lord upon the, 
wicked, so the church in the last days of its pilgrimage 
will not be in darkness or ui doubt concerning her 
destiny, while she takes heed to tlie sure word of 
prophecy, which is as a light that shineth in a dark 
place, until the day dawn and the day-star arise. 2 
Pet. i. 19. 

If we survey the world at large, and watch the signs 
and indications that appear on every hand, a multitude 
of tokens will proclaim to us the nearness of the day 
of God, for the proof of its proximity may be seen in 
all the circumstances that surround us, in all the 
aspects of the present age. 

I. We see it in the wealth of a world where gold 
has increased Jive-fold within eighteen years ; where 
instead of a gold product of one thousand pounds 
per v^ek in 1801, we have one thousaud pounds per 
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day in 1850 ; whwe in Europe and America, money 
has increased fir(Hn one thousand seven hundred and 
twenty-five millions ($1,725,000,000) in 1840 ; to 
nin# thousand millions ($9,000,000,000) in 1860; 
where banks, and corporations, and millionaires are 
heaping up treasures for the last days, until the land is 
full of silver and gold, neither is there any end to their 
treasures, and the cries of the defirauded laborers pro- 
voke divine indignation, and portend sudden ven- 
geance upon his adversaries in the coming of the day 
of the Lord.* James v.; Isa. iL 

n. We see it in the great covetousnbss of an age 
which defies God and destroys men in its eager thirst 
fiMT wealth; m the four millions (4,669,770) bales of 
cotton wrested by American taskmasters from toiling 
bondmen in 1860; in the one hundred and ninety 
millions of dollars ($191,806,555) which Great Britam 
paid for two-tiurds of this same crop, that she might 
fill her fitctories, cypress her operatives, pamper her 
aristocrats, and enrich her merchant princes.f 

We see it in the British East Indies, where the l^ids 
of ilnrty millions of people have been sold at auction 
over their heads ; where one hundred and thirty mil- 
lions of dollars have been annually wrenched from the 
hands of a beggared and toiling population, and where 
seventy-five millions of peasants are ground down 
lower than serfs or slaves by the British government, 
which is a curse to India, and a disgrace to the world4 

We see it in the six or eight million pounds of per- 
son which Christian England cultivates in the opium 

» Sign* of the Times, pp. 17-21. t Ibid. pp. 27-40. flbid. 53-57. 
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fields of India, and for which China pays thirtj-fite 
millions of dollars per yeap. We see it in the opium 
wars, by which Britain has driven this baleful drug to 
the heart of the Chinese empire. We see it itt the 
four hundred thousand Chinese opium-users Ihat 
plunge yearly into the gulf of d^pair, — in a thou- 
sand Chinese murdered by opium every day, victims 
of; the unholy avarice of Christian Eagland.* 

We see it in the eighty-three vessels carrying the 
American flag, known to have been engaged in the 
African slave-trade between February, 1859, and July, 
1860, and which sailed fiom the shores of Christian 
America, to enslave and destroy their feUow-men.f 

We see it in the one hundred and sixteen vessels, 
which, between the years 184T and 1859, have been 
engaged in the Chinese coolie trade, and have borne 
from the coasts of China fifty thousand (50,123) mis- 
erable, deceived, kidnapped wretches ^ther to Cuban 
or American slavery; while of- all these stolen men. 
it is said that not one has returned to tell the story of 
his bondage and his woe4 

In all these, and in countless other facts, we see 
proof that we are in the last days, when men were to 
be lovers of their own selves, and lovers of money, or 
•covetous. 2 Tim. iii. 2. 

IV. In the unblushing boastfulness that so imiver- 
sally prevails, the egotism and self-glorification of a 
corrupt and hollow-hearted generation, the lying gran- 
diloqiKjnce that swells around us, the rant about pro- 

« Signs ofthe Times, pp. 59-S6. t Ibid. p. 93. | Ibid. p. 99. 

t 
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gression^ the ecmtempt of former times and the boast- 
ful adoration of the present ; and in the pride that 
adorns itself in purple and in fine linen, that flaunts 
in splendor on every band, the pride of station, of 
office, of parentage, and of wealth ; and in the shock- 
ing BLASPH£iai:s, the railing, lying, profane detraction, 
that so generally abounds, in the slanders and false- 
hoods that teem from tongue and press ; and in the 
DISOBEDIENCE to PARENTS. SO marked among the rising 
generation, the absence of parental authority, and the 
presence of juvenile impudence, the contempt of pa- 
rental restraint, and the lack of filial reverence ; and 
in the thakelessness of men who alike forget the mer- 
cies of God and the kindnesses of men, who abuse 
those whose bread they have eaten, and who violate 
all confidences and betray friends and friendships ; and 
in the unholiness of men who rest in outward show 
rattier than in inward grace, who cleanse the outside 
of the cup and the platter, and whiten the surface of 
tlie sepulchre with pomps, and forms, and rites, and 
^seremonies, while within filth and rottenness leaven 
tile whole character with infamy, — in all these things 
• may be seen the visible proof that we live in the last 
days, when men were to be " boasters, proud, blas^ 
phemers, disobedient to parents, unthankful, un- 
holy.". 2 Tun. iii. 2. 

V. In the absence, the disregard, and the violation 
of the natural and instinctive affections of the hu- 
man heart, in the lack of conjugal, paternal, filial, and 
fraternal loves, in the hatred of parents for their oflP- 
spring, in the increasing prevalence of abortions and 

• 
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child-murders, in the great foundling hospital of St: 
Petersburg, that has the names of twenty-five thousand 
deserted children constantly upon its books, in the 
numerous other similar institutions which, scattered 
far and wide throughout Europe, are the only preven- 
tives of a wholesale infanticide,^ — in all these things 
can we not see the accomplishment of that prophecy 
which says, " In the last days perilous times shall 
come, for men shall be ... . without natural affec- 
tion"? 2 Tim. iii. 1-4. 

VI. In the TRUCELESS, Mood-thirsly, malignant, un- 
relenting hatred of man toward his brother, in tiie 
cruelties they manifest in their wars and strifes, in 
their perpetration of those barbarous enormities which 
have disgraced the very savages, in the spirit that clam- 
ors for war to the knife and the knife to the hilt, in 
the bitterness of revenge, in the butchery of prisoners,' 
in the massacre of foes, in the rifling of enemies' graves 
to obtain their skulls for drinking-cups and their bones 
for trinkets and drum-sticks,— in all these things we 
discern the tokens of thttt implacable, unrelenting fiiry 
which the apostle foretold as a characteristic of the 
last days, when men shall be " truce-breakees,*' or 
rather ruthless, or "implacable" and "unrelenting in 
their animosities. 

And in the tirades of false accusation, the slan- 
ders, the lies and revilings that are vomited forth from 
a thousand partisan, sectarian, and bigoted presses and 
lips, may be seen abimdant evidence that men are not 

* See "The Morals of Christendom," — " Signs of the Times," pp. 
183-213. One hospital in liome receives 800 children annuaUy ! 
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only mpLACABLE, bat also false accusebs, as Paul has 
predicted fliat tbej would be in the last days.* 2 
Tun. iii. 3. 

Vn. The alarmmg prevalence of incontinbnce and 
immorality may be seen by a thousand signs, such as 
the enactment of new laws facilitating divorce ; the 
pendency of one hundred and fifty divorce cases at 
one time in a single county m Massachusetts ; the spir- 
itualistic iiotions of " passional attraction," " affinity,'* 
and " free love," as heralded from press and platform, 
and practised in secret and in ^' circles " ; the floods 
of obscene literature circulated by vile persons with 
HiQ vilest results; the vast amount of licentiousness 
aroimd us,t the foundling hospitals scattered through- 
out European Christendom; the increasing call for 
stringent police and sanitary restrictions to regulate a 
social evil which governments despair of being able 
to control or suppress ; % the increasing licentiousness 



* See " The Signs of the Times," pp. 144-157. 

t Sa3rs aa onuneat phyaician and ablQ writer, " Obscene books . . . ar« 
in much moro frcquont circulation in towns and villages and in schools 

than is supposed hj parents Thoy are brought to the knowledge 

of boys, and, I am sorry to say, of girls, to a degree that might well makft 
a parent's heart quiver and quake wh^xevet the subject is brought htnae 
to his notice. I do not believe that there is a literary institution in 
tiiis country where such books are not in circulatioa quite largely among 
boys/' — Jambs C. Jackson, M. D., — ** The Serual OrgcmUm and it$ 
Heakf^l Management," p. 50. 

I ** Without knowing the reason of, and therefore without being able 
to give any reason for, the prevalent disposition seen amoftg the youth 
of the preseut day to the development and exhil^tion of overactive sex- 
ual propensities, everybody is aware of the fact, that of all the vtcee 
which government, society, and individual paxents have to combat» ihers 
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that leavens and poUntes the rising generation, blight* 
ing hope, I'uining health, destroying life, and extend- 
ing itself with a rapidity which but few would believe ; * 
the deep corruptions of the great cities of Christen- 
dom:-— the statistics of Stockholm, where nearly ooe- 
half the births are illegitimate ; the morals of Paris, 
where about one-third of the children are bom out of 
wedlock ; the condition of London, where some fifty 
thousand prostitutes walk the streets, and where eighty 
thousand harlots are said to reside, its dens of infamy 
like St. Giles, where it is said there are twenty-four 
brothels and two hundred and forty prostitutes within 
twenty rods of a given point, its population of over 
two millions, of whom there are but sixty thousand 
commxinicants, and two hundred thousand hearers in 
church on Sunday, while one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand persons of both sexes are living in debauchery 
and licentiousness;! its obscene and licentious publicar 

are none demanding such constant attention, and such unwearied rigi- 
lance to keep them restrained witfaia dex;ent boundaries^ as those which 
find their home and resting-plaqe in the undisciplined and onrestrained 
excess of the sexual passions." — - Z6jrf. p. 7. 

*"0f all the vices whose existence society has to contend agaimt, 
there is not one the deadlj influence of .which upon homan happineat 
and welfare i$ equal to lewdness** --'** The Sexvtd Organism," p. 35. . . . 
" Until one knows, by very close attention to the subject, under very 
widely extended opportunities for observation, he can have no adequate 
idea of the extent to which, in some form or other^ an unhealthy gjndfi- 
cation of the sexual propensities exists with our people, and how early 
in life this begins. Honestly, it is the greaLarying sin of out time" — p. 10. 

This was " the great cr3ring sin " in the times of Noah and of Lot. 
What followed it? Gen. vi. 11, 12; Judo f ; Matt. xxiv. 37-^9. 

t Dr. John Oummmg, Apocalyptic Sketdiesy Eixst Series, pp. 381«d84^ . 
S»gii8<>f the TimeSi p. 200. 
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tions, which are reported to exceed the total issues of 
the great benevoleut tract societies ; the public state- 
ments, made from careful and reliable inyestigations, 
that of all the immarried women of mature age in 
Great Britain one in every fourteen is immoral ; the 
condition of our own favored land, where, in addition 
to the colored concubines of the South, it is estimated 
that there are sixty thousand prostitutes, or enough to 
reach nearly thirty-five miles in a continuous line ; the 
statistics of New York, with its four or five hundred 
houses of prostitution, and from five to eight thousand 
harlots, — enough for seven full regiments, or one hun- 
dred car loads; the hospital records, which induce 
t}K3 conclusion that a thousand men are infected with 
immoral diseases in New York everj day, and which 
give a most dai^ and terrible picture of the morals of 
so-called Christian lands ; all these, and countless 
other proo& of human infamy, brutality, debauchery, 
imd lust, 9£CQ evident tokens that we have Altered upon 
those last days which diould be so perilous, because 
men should be ^^incontinent," or unlmdled in lust, 
uncontndled in passion, forgetful c^ Gk)d, and dead 
alike to virtue and to shame.* 2 Tim. iii. 3. 
, Ym. The militajry attitude of Christendom speaks 
in thunder tones of the approach of earth's final scene 
of conflict and of carnage, when, instead of battles 
with the confiised noise of warriors and the sight of 
garments rolled in blood, there shall be that burning 

* For facts and statUtics upon this painM subject, consult " The 
Hbittb of ChristDndom," ia "Signs of tho Times/' ekMpMtB z]i.-zr., 
pp. 158-217. 4 
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and fuel of fire which shall conclude the war of flie 
great day of God almighty, and enthrone the Son of 
David as the Prince of peace. Isa. ix. 5-7 ; Rom. xix. 
11-21. The soldiers of Christendom have certainly 
increased manifold during the present century. * Men 
beat their ploughshares into swords and their pruning- 
hooks into spears. Joel iii. 9, 10. All that wisdom 
which is from beneath, and which is earthly, sensual, 
and devilish, is taxed to invent, improve, and con- 
struct the implements of death, that men may engage 
in mutual slaughter. The spirit of bloodshed is abroad. 
The very demons of darkness seem stirring the miry 
depths of human passion, and gathering the nations to 
scenes of strife and slaughter. -Rev. xvi. 13, 14. The 
seven devils of war have entered into the heart of 
proud, Pharisaic Christendom, and her last state 
is worse than the first. ' Ministers of the gospel 
of war join with drunken politicians in the cry for 
blood, and in the struggle for military offices wifli 
large salaries! Men, who are led as sheep to the 
slaughter by imbecile, intemperate, and incompetent 
commanders, receive from the lips of half drunken 
chaplains the assurance that the blood of a fellow-dnan 
slain in baMe is but a passport to eternal glory. And 
no cause, however infamous, no project, however daA 
and damnable, whether it be oppressing India, bullying 
China, stealing Texas, fighting Mexico, breaking up a 

* In 1785 the Rassian army numbered about 300,000 ; now it is 
1,426,360. In 1780 the Prussian army numbered 190,000 ; now it is 
stated at 719,000. Other armies have increased as rapidly as diese. 
For statistics tee " The Signs of the Timeai," pp. 246-266. 
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government, or quelling a rebellion, nothing is too 
wi(d:ed to have the support of the "evangelical" 
churchianity of this age ; and there is no scarcity of 
religions, forms, prayers, preachings, and chaplains, of 
every grade of ortliodoxy and heterodoxy, on every 
side of the strife, so long as pay holds good and honor 
flings her garlands around the men of blood. 

Well might the Chinese emperor refuse to admit 
such a religion within his dominions, saying, " Wher- 
ever Christians go, they whiten the ground with human 
bones." Well may the oppressed and afflicted heathen 
reject a religion which is made to them but a synonym 
of villany, carnage, and wrong. Well may skeptics 
mock at the faith of* persons who pray for a victory 
that they believe will send ten thousand men to wail 
to all eternity in fire and brimstone, and then give 
thanks and sing Te Deums when once the bloody 
work is done. 

The notes of warlike preparation which resound 
throughout Christendom ; the ever changing military 
statistics of the world ; the new and terrible engines of 
destruction ; the five thousand vessels of war, with fifty 
thousand guns, and five hundred thousand men ; the 
EIGHT MiLUONS OP SOLDIERS who listen for the clarion 
call of war, and wait the coming of earth's final strife ; * 

* The total military force of Chiistendon which can be made availa- 
blo at brief notice may be thos summed np. See '* Signs of the Times/' 
pp. 24G-366. The following statistics cxclndc many of the militia and 
tho reserves, and prohobly refer only to those actually under arms, or 
immediately available : — 

" Some correct statistics have been colkcted respecting the number of 
i employed in the annies of Europe, and it is reaUy ahnost enough 
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— all these betoken the coming of that day when 
earth's warriors, witli their chariots and horsemen and 
many ships, shall go forth to destroy and utterly make 
away many, and thus introduce that time of unexam- 
pled trouble which presages the deliverance of the peo- 
ple of God, and the resurrection of the multitudes that 
sleep in the dust of the earth. Dan. xi. 40-45 ; xii. 
1-3. 

We stand upon the verge of awful scenes. The 
darker passions of mankind are awakened. Men's 
hearts fail for fear of coming woes. The nations shud- 
der with deep convulsive dread. A sea of blood 
presses against the yielding barriers which Grod's mercy 
interposes, and when he shall remove his people from 
the midst of the great tribulation, woe then to those 
who are left behind to perish beneath that avalanche of 
ruin which God's long-suflfering yet defers. 

Li all these things we see evidence of the presence 
of those perilous times which were to come in the last 



to make one despair of tiie pbogbbss of kavkitstd to ftid that t 
thing like 4,000,000 of men, at the very lowest computatioji, aie 
UNDER ARMS, either for protection or destruction, as the case raay be. 
Here is a list : — Army of Austria, 788,344 ; Prussia, 719,092 ; Russia, 
850,000; France, 626,000; Great Britain and India, 534,827; Denmaik, 
Sweden, Spain, Pornigal, and Italy, 803,497 ; total, 3,771,760. The cort 
of maintaining, clothing, and paying these men, at the low average of 
£40 per head, is £150,000,000 per annum. Tlie hibor of 4,771,760 
able-bodied men can not be calculated as producing less thatt £120,000,- 
000 per annum ; so that yii;^nially between the cost of their maintenance 
and what they ought to prAiuce, were their labor utilized, there is a dif- 
ference of something like £300,000,000 a year ! '* — American Ttxtet S(h 
ciety's Almanac, Boston, 1963. 
** The progress of mankind " is eridently quite rapid iawmc^ynrdiUm, 
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days, when men should be fierce and ferocious, blood- 
thirsty, and warlike. 2 Tim. iii. 3. We have i:easons 
for our anticipations. Our ai^uments are facts. Wo 
are passing beyond the period of scofiBngs and of sneers. 
And when once the grim and ghastly horrors of the 
final strife roll in, all joy will be darkened and all 
mirth will be gone. That day seems to be drawing 
near, and as I view the coming of the hour when God 
shall give them that are wicked to the gword, I can 
put pray, " Gather not my soul with sinners, nor my 
life^with bloody men." 

"The cry is up, the strife begun. 
The straggle of the mighty ones ; 
And Armageddon's day comes down. 
The camiral of Slaughter's sons : 
War lifts his helmet to his brcJw, — 
O God, protect they people now." 

IX. In the contemptuous despising of God, and of 
GOODNESS, and in the sneers and jeers with which the 
world salutes the godly and the pure ; in the thou- 
sands of TRAITORS who prove their falsity by crafty 
trustlessness in all the walks of life ; in the Heady, 
headlong rush of an independent and heedless age ; in 
the pompous, inflated highmindedness of our times ; 
in the departing from God and pursuing pleasures, the 
seeking of selfish enjoyments, and forsaking the cross- 
bearing life of the Christian pilgrim ; in the feasting 
and riotmg, the jollity and merrj^making which take 
the place and the name of religion among the sects of 
the present day, we see additional teason for concluding 
that we are in the last days, when men were to be 
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"DisPiSERS of those that are good, traitors, headt, 
HiGHMiNDED, LOVERS of PLEASURE moro than lovcrs of 
God."* 2 Tun. iii. 8, 4. 

X. In the powerless form op godliness which passes 
for religion at the present day ; in the shams and pre- 
tenses which are denominated Christianity; in the 
cloaked rascality which is confined to no class or sect 
or creed ; in the increasing skepticism, either secret and 
insidious, or open and avowed, wliich prevails ; in the 
denial of Deity and the deification of science and of 
nature ; and in the wide-spread unbeuep and misbelief 
of those who have rejected God and his Gospel ; we 
not only see the fulfilment of the apostle's prediction 
that in the last days men should have a form op god- 
liness but deny the power thereof, but we also find a 
startling comment on the Saviour's question, " When 
the Son of man cometh shall he find faith on the 
EARTH ? " t 2 Tim. iii. 6 ; Luke xviii. 8. 

XI. The multiplying hordes of sorcerers, magicians, 
witches and wizards that throng the land furnish another 
indication of our whereabouts in the history of the world, 
another plain fulfilment of a prophecy concerning the 
last times. Once sorcery was confined to heathendom, 
now it overspreads Cliristendom. Once a witch was 
not suffered to live, ngw they live as well and as re- 
spectably as most people do. There is no need of 
going to Ghaldea for astrologers, to Egypt for magi- 
cians, to Babylon {dt enchanters, or to Canaan for nec- 
romancers, for- thcv are all aroimd us. That old 

• Signi of the Times, pp. 273-2d7. t Ibid. pp. 382-^302. 
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medium that hid herself in Endor, and trembled for 
her life, would now stick out her shingle in the chief 
streets of Jerusalem, Paris, Boston, or New York, and 
print her cards side by side with those of quack doc- 
tors and nostrum-venders. Instead of mumbling 
strange incantations and brewing hideous charms and 
spells in the squalor of her darkened home, she would 
deck herself with ornaments and appear amid the se- 
lect society of a spiritual circle, or upon the platform 
of a spiritual meeting, accompanied by some sap-headed 
" affinity " whom she had seduced away from liis own 
family, and would deliver lectures upon women's riffhtSy 
and utter sublime platitudes concerning "the%itui- 
tional," " the mspirational,*' " the progressed, and the 
Tinprogressed," perhaps concluding with the question, 
" What business is it to the world whether one man 
is the father of my children, or ten men are ? I have 
the right to say who shall be the father of my own off 
spring."* 

. Oracles are as plenty as blackberries, men who be- 
witch the people with their sorceries, are numerous, and 
damsels who bring their masters much gain by their 
soothsaying are more common than in the time of 
Paul. "Healing mediums," "test mediums," "rap- 
pmg mediums," " writing mediums," " prophetic me- 
diums," "fortune-telling metiums," "photographing 
mediums," "painting mediums," "Indian-doctoring 

* Komarks of Mrs. L 3, ttt tbc Spiritualists' Convention in Ra- 
venna, O. Mrs. C n, who donounccd such doctrines at that time, 

has since, I am Informed, forsaken her h Aband for a more agreeable 
panunoor. 
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medimns," "clairvoyant mediums/' " clairaudient 
mediums,'* " letter-answering mediimis," " imjwcssional 
mediums/' " inspirational mediums," " trance-speaking 
mediums," "telegraphing mediums," rhymo-vn-iting 
mediums, fiddling mediums, juggling mediums, money- 
making mediums, lying mediums, cheating mediums, 
swindling mediums, and so on to the end of the cata- 
logue of the whole " mediumistic " fraternity, — all 
these attest the credulity of countless dupes and the 
prevalence of sorcery and magic among us. Aud 
the sphere of their operations is exactly where it was 
predicted that it should be, for " of this sort are they 
whic* creep into houses and lead captive silly 
WOMEN* (yuru/xup^re, gunaikwrio) laden with sins, led 
away with divers lusts, ever learning, and never able to 
come to the knowledge of the truth." 2 Tim. iii. 6, 7. 
These are the persons, simple, innocent, weak, and im* 
suspecting, who are mesmerized, deluded, seduced, 
and ruined by the spiritual sorcerers and seducers 
which infest the land, " having eyes full of adultery,— 
beguiling unstable souls." 2 Pet. ii. 13. Nor do they 
lack for dupes upon whose credulity they may operate, 
for multitudes, troubled with itching ears, laden with 
divers lusts of the flesh, and of the eye, and of the 

♦ " Scely women " — WietmsjL^ersioh. Gunaik&riony % Kttlo woman; 
(Latin, muUercida; French, femmdette; ) a trifling, weak, Billy woman. 
Liddell and Scott, Bagater, Ilobitt8on,Parkliarst, etc. " Arrian uses tUa 
diminutive as a term of contempt" 

" Silly, harmless, innocSit ; weak, helpless, foolish, trifling."— .4«A. 
"Harmless; innocent; inoffensive, artless; weak, helpless; foolish, 
witless." —Johnson. " Ha|%y, fortunate ; weak, frail ; * M/ «% bark : ' 
rustic, harmless, inoffensive, artless." — Worcester. 
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W(Mrld ; morbid in their tastes, unhealthy, over-sensitive, 
and impressional in their psychological constitutions, 
arc ever seeldag to gratify an unhealthy appetite and a 
morbid curiosity ; and they often do it at the expense 
of virtue, hap|Hness, and peace, by communion with 
unclean demons, by whom they are led captive at their 
pleasure. 

Now this strange and unprecedented prevalence of 
sorceries and magical arts was foreseen and foretold by 
the apostle, who, when he had described the last peril- 
ous times, after saying that " all that will live godly in 
Christ Jesus shall suflfer persecution," also added,. 
*'But evil men and sorcerers* (jdiirsg^ g6etes) shall 
wax worse apd worse, deceiving and being deceived." 
2 Tim. iii. 13. 

Before our eyes we see the fulfilment of^this predic- 
tion : and in the presence of this horde of sorcerers 
who have come forth as in a day, and spread them- 
selves far and wide, we find a new evidence of the 
truth of the Scriptures, and of the nearness of the end. 
Their coming, and their denial of God's word, is but a 
confirmation of its veracity ; and while they wax worse 
and worse, deceiving and being deceived, their sorce- 
ries add new force to the admonition of Paul to Timo- 
thy : " But continue thou in the things which thou hast 

* G6is. " A wizaii( sorcerer, enchanter. Herodotus, iv. 105. Gb^- 
tela : sorcery, witchcraft, juggling. Goetia : a wiZch." — LiddcU and 
Scott. " Magicians : " Herod, ii. 33. " Incantator, prtestigiator, ono 
who deceives with illusions, or other wicked and crafty arts." — 
Stbphejjs' Thesaurus. Ilencc, Macknight renders the passage, 
** Wicked men and sorcerers will wax wovse and worse, deceiving an4 
being deceived." 
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learned, and with which thou hast been entrusted, 
knowing from whom thou hast learned them, and that 
from a child thou hast known the sacred Scriptures, 
which are able to make thee wise to salvation by faith 
which is in Christ Jesus. The whole Scripture is 
divinely inspired, and is profitable for teaching, for 
confutation, for correction, for instruction in righteous- 
ness, that the man of God may be perfect, and thor- 
oughly furnished for every good work." 2 Tim. iii. 
14-17. (^Macknig'hfs translation,) 

But, notwithstanding all the magic and craft of 
Satan, whose Avrath is great in proportion as his time is 
short, an end of all this will come. The imposture 
will stand revealed, and the dupes will at last be 
destroyed. In ancient times the magicians of Egypt 
withstood aad opposed Moses. They cajoled Pharaoh, 
and lured him on to his ruin : but when he sunk like 
a stone in the depths of the Red Sea, the folly and 
vanity of their devices was visible. So none of the 
star-gazers or enchanters of Babylon could save the 
city from the doom which overwhelmed it. " Now as 
Jannes and Jambres withstood Moses, so do these 
RESIST THE TRUTH. But they shall proceed no further, 
for their folly shall be made manifest, as theirs also 
WAS." 2 Tim. iii. 9, 10. God's judgments will show 
who is right and who is wtong. And ^o* destruction of 
those who oppdfeeliis power, while it confirms the faith- 
fulness of his word, will be the presage of the redemp- 
•tion of Israel, who shall go forth in joy,, trusting in the 
promise of him whose truth has never failed. 
XII. The prQsumptuousness, security, and careless- 
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Bess of the world ; the fearlessness of danger ; the con- 
fident .impieijr of the most guilty around iis; the 
world's hardness in sin and insensibility of danger; 
and the scoffing, sneering question, "Where is the 
promise of his coming ? " remind us that as it was in 
the days of Noah and Lot, " so shall the commg of the 
Son of man be." Then they ate, they drank, they 
bought, they sold. They do so now. Now they call 
men fools who expect danger. Doubtless Noah en- 
joyed the same reputation. Men mock at warnings 
now, -^ they did so then. Men say the world will 
endure forever, — doubtless Noah heard the same story. 
Men say that the world is in its infancy, — doubtless 
hosts of sinners said so then, with greater truthfulness. 

Quite probably there may be whole regiments of 
astrologers, magicians, geologists, philosopliers, infidels 
and savans buried beneath the upturned mountains 
and the broken-up foundations of a deluged world; 
for there is no evidence that any of them were foolish 
or fanatical enough to believe God and escape the im- 
pending danger by taking refuge in the ark. They 
knew enough to cavil, but not enough to escape. And 
though Noah might have been ignorant and unlearned, 
unskilled, in science and untaught in knowledge, yet 
he prepared an ark for the saving of liimsclf and 
house, condemned the world, and became an heir of 
the righteousness which is by faith. Htb. xi. 7. 

XIII. But, beside the dark and sinful aspects of the 
age, there are other more pleasing facts wliich also, 
betoken the approach of the kingdom and glory of God. 

The missionary work, so vast and so glorious, is of 
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very recent origin. Though " The Society for the Props* 
gation of the Gospel m Foreign Parts" wa%incorporated 
in England by King William III., June 16, 1701, and 
the " Society for sending Missionaries to India" was 
established in Denmark by Frederick IV. in 1705, and 
"The Moravian Missionary Society" was formed in 
1732, yet these societies were limited in their aims jmd 
restricted in their operations until near the close of 
the last century. Lideed, it was not generally re- 
garded as the duty of Christians to send the Gospel 
into heathen lands. Once, at a meeting of Baptist 
ministers in England, Mr. Ryland called on the young 
ministers to name a topic for discussion. Up ros^ 
William Carey, and proposed " the duty of Christians 
to attempt to spread the Gospel among the heathen." 
The venerable Ryland sprang to his feet, frowned, and . 
thundered out, " Yoimg man, sit down ! When God 
pleases to convert tlie heathen, he will do it without 
your aid or nxine ! " A learned prelate of the English 
church is said to have undertaken to show that the 
command to go into all the world, and preach the G<)s- 
pel to every creature, was only directed to the apos- 
tles, and hence modern Christians had nothing to do 
with it. Such were the prevalent notions^ of those 
times. 

But now all this is changed. Carey persisted in his 
efforts, till in 1793 he sailed as missionary to India; 
and though he was sneered at by the formalists of his 
dajj y^t tliis " consecrated cobbler " lived, to sec the 
whole Bible translated and printed in six different 
tongues, and parts of it in thirty-four other languages. 
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Thus did the word of God grow and prevaU during 
tUo life of a single laborer in the great harvest field.* 

Since the beginning of this century the missionary 
work has increased beyond all parallel. There are 
now some forty different missionary societies in Europe 
and America, employing some seven thousand mission- 
aries, teachers, and native assistants, in various parts 
of the world. The labors of modern missionaries have 
given to twenty millions of people in Asia, Africa, and 
America the benefits of a written language, through 
which they may receive the knowledge of Christ and 
his word. Fifteen unwritten tongues have been re- 
duced to writing, and the Bible has been translated, in 
whole or part, into more than twenty languages, and 
its truths taught in at least thirty tongues, by the mis- 
sionaries of the American Board alone. The Word 
of God has been translated, and a Christian literature 
commenced, for five-sixths of the heathen population 
of the world. In Africa about one hundred churches 
have been organized, into wliich over ten thousand 
converts have been gathered. In India more than a 
thousand native preachers and catechists are employed, 
and seventy-five thousand scholars are tauglit in the 
mission schools. In China some ninety missionaries 
are laboring, at fourteen different stations. And so, 
throughout the world, this excellent work goes on. 
The various unexplored regions upon the earth's sur- 
face are opened up from time to time, and to the 
newly disqovered nations, peoples, and, tongues goes 

'N'For missiooaiy statistics, consult the pujjfcs of "Ileasons for my 
Hope," by H. L. Hastiiigs, pp. 79-99. 
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the message of salvation through Jesus Christ. Within 
a very few years the Gospel has gone to the heart^ of 
China, to the jungles of India, to the interior of Africa, 
to the shores of Japan, to the capital of Turkey, to 
the far-oflF islands of the Pacific, to the old nations of 
Asia and Asia Minor ; and so, from Greenland's icy 
mountains to India's coral strand, the message of 
peace and blessing has been proclaimed. 

And in this we do and will rejoice, not only because 
the Saviour's love is proclaimed, the way of salvation 
opened, and the weary wanderer in a world of sin 
guided to the home of rest, but also because our Sav- 
iour has said that when " this Gospel of the kingdom 
shall be preached in all the world for a witness unto 
all nations, then shall the end come.'** Matt. xxiv. 

* The Gospel is to be preached for a witness to all nations, not to ccn- 
vert all nations. No nations have been wholly convscrted. God visits 
the nations to take out of them a people for his name. Acts xv. 14. 
Great as the missionary work is, the wickedness of man far exceeds it, 
and Christendom has probably a thousand soldiers ready to cat each 
other's throats where it has one missionary to send the Gospel to the 
heathen. There are ninety missionaries in China. How many soldiers 
have been sent there to force them to bny opium ? And as the war spirit 
rages the missionary spirit declines. Said Dr. Fbakcis Watlakd, in 
1859, in his " Thoughts on the Missionary Oiganizations of the Baptist 
Denomination," p. 5, — " With all the additions that have been made to 
our numbers and material power, for many years we have made no pro- 
gress ; nay, we have gone backward. For the last seven years the num- 
ber of laborers in the foreign field has been diminishing; in fact, as 
many have been removed fi-om our Asiatic Missions within that period 
as remain in them ; and of those who remain a large portion are sick 
and enfeebled, and must soon return. We have twenty-three roissionmies 
less, in Asiatic Missions alone, than wo had seven years since. (See 
Annual Beport, }858, p. 268.) At this rate our missions will soon cease' 
altogether. . . . When we meet to consult concerning missions, misaumf 



14. And in this publication of the gospel of the king- 
dom TTe see a glorious presage of the coming of that 
kingdom itself. And while we expect that the king- 
dom will speedily come, let us not forget to labor dili- 
gently to publish the tidings of its approach to earth's 
remotest boimds. 

XIV. The unparalleled mental activity of the age 
is in harmony with the eventful scenes aroimd us. 
Knowledge is being increased. The unfolding book 
of prophecy is studied as it never was before. Its 
seals seem loosened before the eager search of the stu- 
dents of sacred truth. Three times as many transla- 
tions of the Scriptures have been made during the last 
half century as during the fifty or sixty centuries be- 
fore. Ten times as many Bibles have been issued since 
the year 1800 as had been issued before since the 
world began. In 1779 there was not a Bible Society 
in the world ; now there are multitudes of them. In 
1800 the Scriptures existed in only thirty or forty 
tongues ; in 1851 there were in a single niche in the 
London Crystal Palace one hundred and seventy ver- 
sions, in one himdred and tliirty difierent tongues, and 
numerous others have been made which were not cx- 

are almost tho lost thing thought of, and, in fact, frequently can hardly 
obtain a hearing. Our time is spent in unfortunate disputings, and we 
contend so earnestly for the salvation of the Union that wo render it 
doubtful whether it is at all worth saving." 

Thia affords but a poor prospect for those who preach the conversion 
of the world, which is a new gospel, never heard of for fourteen hundred 
years from the days of the apostles. For proof of this, consult " TAe 
Voice of the Church on the Rdgn of Christ/' by D. T. Tatlob, edited by 
H. L. Hastings. 
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hibited there. In 1800 thei^e was not a religioiis news- 
paper in the world ; now tliey^ are issued in iinnnjn- 
bered millions. The Religious Tract Sopiety was formed 
in London in 1799, and in fifty years it had circulated 

FIVE HUNDRED MIUJ0N8 OP PPBUOA.TIONS, in ONE HUN- 
DRED AND TEN diflFerent languages and dialects. The 
American Tract Society, founded in New York in 1825, 
has issued, or aided in issuiiig, about two hundi^ 
MILU0N8 of publications, in nearly one hundred, and 
TWENTY different tongucs. Thus is the Gospel pf 
Gk>d being published among the perishing and the lost, 
as if the time was. short and the necessity urgent.* 

And in all departments of human knowledge, in 
art, in science, in literature, and in inyeiUion, the 
same wonderful increase may be observed. And as 
we stand amid the swaying ru^ of human events, 
and watch the world, as* it pants and hastens to its 
goal, can we forget that word of the angel of the 
Most High to the holy prophet, " But thou, O Daniel, 
shut up the words, and seal the book, even to the timb 
OF the end ; many diall run to and fro, and knowl- 

iaOGE SHALL BE INCREASED " ? Dan. xii. 4. f 

All things around us instruct us that we are in 
"the time of the end," and warn us to prepare to 
meet the issues that await u^, the events that roll in 
upon our view. 

XV. The ftdfilment of those great chains of consec- 

* For further statistics of Bible tircalatioD> see " Beasons ix mj 
Hope," pp. 59-78. 

t K tho LoKd will, the writer hopes moce fully to discuss tho manrdi 
of this " Ago>f Tiogieas," in a separate publicatioa, at a fntaio <JaTc 

J. 

V 
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ntive prophecy, which have narrated the history of the 
world from the early ages till the present time, affords 
_ us another most striking proof that the end of all 
things is at hand. God's challenge to the idols, to 
" bring forth and show us what shall happen, and 
declare the things to come, tiiat we may know tiiat ye 
are gods," has never been met j wliile in all ages (Jod's 
prophets have foreseen and foretold the great events 
pertaining to the nations and the world. 

If we glance at those four great kingdoms which 
were foreshadowed in a vision to Nebuchadnezzar, 
king of Babylon, and which measure in their stretch 
the extent of earthly empire, we shall see that they 
have nearly reached their termination. For that gi- 
gantic image, with its golden head, and silver breast, 
and brazen sides, and iron legs, and clay and iron feet, 
foretokened events which hate already come to pass. 
The golden kingdom of Babylon has long since de- 
parted, the silver empire — the Medo-Persian — has 
gone down amid the shades of oblivion, the brazen 
portion of the image — the symbol of the Grecian 
power— ^ has long since passed away, and the iron 
kingdom — Rome — has, in accordance with the proph- 
ecy, after a period of pristine strength, been broken 
up, divided, and weakened, until it stands to-day a 
shattered wrecks awaiting the coming of that mystic 
Stone which, smiting it on its feet, shall grind it to 
powder, and leave it to be driven away like the chaff; 
while the kingdom of God, symbolized by the stone, 
shall, after the destruction of all earthly power and 
rule, expand in grandeur and glory tiU it fills the 
world. Dan. ii. 1-44. 
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The same truth manifests itself in that vision of the 
prophet Daniel wherein these kingdoms were repre- 
sented by great a^d furious beasts of prey. The lion- 
like kingdom of Babylon is gone ; the Persian " bear " 
has done its work of devouring and desolation ; the 
Grecian "leopard" has torn, and ravaged, and de- 
stroyed, and perished ; and that terrible, and strong, 
and cruel empire of the Romans, symbolized by a 
" beast " more cruel than any on the face of the earth, 
has devoured, and broke in pieces, and crushed nations 
beneath its sway. So, also, it has been divided, and 
various sovereignties have arisen like " horns" of power 
upon its head. And there remains yet but one event 
to conclude the series. That event is the coming of 
the judgment, with the countless throngs that gather 
around the burning throne, the destruction of the 
beastly power, and the appearing of the Son of man 
to take the kingdom and possess it forever, even for- 
ever and ever. Dan. vii. 

A study of that prophecy which represents the calam- 
ities which shall come upon the world as being her- 
alded by the trunj^et blast of mighty angels, conducts 
us to a similar result. For while a mighty voice says, 
"Woe to thjQ inhabitants of the earth," by reason of the 
voices of the three final trumpets which were to sound, 
nearly all students of prophecy admit, without reserve, 
that but one of these trumpet blasts yet remains ; that 
the second woe,' which foreshadowed the ravages of the 
Mohammedan power, is past, and that " the third woe 
Cometh quickly." But when liiat third woe cometh, 
the kingdoms of this world become our Lord's, and 
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his Christ's, and the nations are angry, and God's 
wrath is come, the dead are judged, the saints and the 
prophets are rewarded, and the wicked are destroyed. 
Kev. xi. 15^18. 

And the present strange and unprecedented preva- 
lence of spiritual matufestations, and the mysterious 
exhibitions of the powers of darkness and of evil, 
seem to point to events like those foretold in connec- 
tion with the outpouring of the vials of divine wrath, 
when unclean spirits go forth to gather the kings of 
the earth aad the whole world together to the battle 
ol^the great day of God Almighty. And when this 
work is bemg done, there comes to our ears the voice 
of Him who spake as never man spake, saying, ^' Be- 
hold, i come as a thief. Blessed is he that watcheth, 
and keepeth his garments, lest he walk naked and they 
see his shame." * Rev. xvi. 15. 

But the field of prophetic study is far too wide for 
uS'to enter upon it now. We can but glance at a few 
of the more prominent of the visible tokens which lie 
before us, and which convince us that the end is at 
hand. We might refer to many other facts which lead 
us to the same conclusion. We might note the strange 
disorder in the physical imiverse, the signs and portents 
and prodigies which alarm and disturb mankind, the 
pestilence that walketh in darkness, and the destruc- 
tion that wasteth at noonday, and many other tokens 
which teach us that the earth j^a^axing old like a gar- 

* For fiirthet remarks upon this subgec*. consult "Reasons for my 
Hope," pp. 11 and "Spiritualism a ^i^c Delusion," by Wm. 
Bamsey, D. P. 
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meht, and that creation groans and travails for its re- 
demption. 

But why need we say more ? Does not God speak 
to us in a voice that we cannot disregard ? In the dis- 
tant thunder of war, in the rising tide of battle, in the 
wails from bleeding and broken hearts, in the strifes 
of godless men, in the mad haste and fury of a reck- 
less and headlong worlds in the abounding of iniquity 
and the waxing cold of love, in Hie pride, and vanity, 
and covetousness of the age — in all these things we 
see tokens that we are hastening toward the conclusion 
of this age. # 

There is a deep and solemn apprehension of cofioing 
wonders abroad in the world. The nations are awe* 
struck and the statesmen are alarmed. Monarchs 
gather in their grasp the reins of power, and minis- 
ters nervously hold the helm of state. What shall be 
the end of all this ? is a question which rises in many 
hearts and falls from many lips. "Some great event 
is before us." Wliat is that event ? As in the days 
of John the Baptist, so now, "all are in expectation.'* 
All eyes are turned to look for the " 0<Hning Man." 
And who is the " Coming Man " but the Man Christ 
Jesus, the Desire of all ages, the Anointed of the 
Lord ? The whole creation groaneth arid travaile& 
in pain together until now. And those who know the 
Lord, and are looking forward to his glory^ under« 
stand how to interpret this vague and anxious longwag, 
and give intelligent expression to this inarticulate do- 
ske. And so, &om many a far-off land, are hands and 
eyes uplifted in desire, and from every dhnsd tbfize 
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arises the earnest cry, "Thy kmgdom come." We, 
yrho have the first fruits of the Spirit, sympathize with 
a groaning creation, and share the universal desire. 
The bride longs for the Bridegroom's presence, and the 
flock longs to see that Great Shepherd of the sheep. 
The exile sighs to be at home, and the pilgrim pants 
to gain his rest. The soldier prays for the hour of 
final victory, when the Captain of salvation shall appear 
wearing his many crowns. The sick and the dying 
long for the presence of the Great Physician who heal- 
eth all our diseases, and those who sleep in the dust of 
the earth still are resting in hope and waiting all the 
days of their appointed time until their change shall 
oome. And wearied, and burdened, and tearfiil, and 
heartsick humanity throughout the world, pants, and 
longs, and sighs, and prays for that rest which Gt>d 
alone can give. 

Such are the things to which the church are looking 
fi>rward : — the coming of the Lord, the reign of peace 
upon the earth, the beginning of eternal onA universal 
blessing throughout the world, the glad and holy day 
wihen God shall be all in all, the time of rest, of quie-i 
tude, of joyful, endless peacefulness, when the Prince 
of peace shall reign. And such are some of our 
wei^ty reasons for expecting the coming of tliese 
events, and expecting their coming soon. These are 
a few of the facts tliat force upon our minds and upon 
our hearts, the solemn conviction that the great day of 
the Lord f^ %ear. How near it is we cannot tell, for 
the Master lii&self hath bidden us to watch, saying 
that we know neither the day nor the hour when the 
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Son of man cometh. Let us heed his words, and be 
found watching. Earth's long week of toil is almost 
done. Wearied and panting we struggle amid the 
perils of the latter days. The burden is heavy, the 
toil intense, the struggle fierce, but the time is short. 
God grant that the trial may not outlast our strength, 
but that we may endure unto the end, so that when 
the mom of deliverance shall come, it shall shed its 
glory on our eyes amid the peaceful gladness of the 
Paradise of God. 

\VHAT MANNER OP PERSONS OUGHT WE TO BE ? 

We are looking forward. We have reviewed the 
prospects of the church, the doom of the imgodly, and 
the destiny of the world. We have glanced at the 
signs of the times, the tokens of approaching glory and 
impending wrath. Believing the Scriptures, we know 
from them what we may expect for days to c(»ne. 
And since such events are in prospect, should we not 
shape our lives with reference to them ? If our times 
are most solemnly eventful, what do they demand of 
us ? What must we do to prepare for these moment- 
ous scenes ? 

Man of this world, I put this question to you. Are 
you prepared for that day ? Are you preparing for it? 
Busy with your farms and with your merchandise, 
seeking for honor, wealth, or power, revelling in aiiy 
dreams, or building your sand-based mansions, — are 
you ready for the hour when the heaven^ sBall depart 
as a scroll, when the earth shall reel to and fro like a 
drunkard ? _ 
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Do you comprehend yonr peril in these perilous 
times ? Can you sleep while your bark is sailing in 
eddying circles around the vortex of perdition ? Can 
you feel secure while you trample imder foot the blood 
of Christ, and reject the only reftige of the perishing 
and the lost ? Can you rest while the heaving tides 
of coming trouble convulse the deep foundations of 
the world? Can you slumber while volcanic forces 
seethe and surge beneath your feet? Can you play, 
and d&lly, and riot, and trifle on, while around you 
sound the mutterings of the distant storm, while be- 
neath you swell the tremblings of the coming earth- 
quake, while about you play the eddies of the ap- 
proaching whirlwind, and wMle on the distant heights 
there grates the thunder of the rushing avalanche of 
wrath ? Cwi you stand still while the deluge is pre- 
paring ? Can you trifle while the fiery storm is gath- 
ering over your head ? Can you linger while damna- 
tion lingereth not? Is it wise, is it prudent, is it 
manly, thus to jeopardize eternal life ? 

Sinners, the day of the Lord will come. Doubt it 
though ye may, deny it though ye will, aye, scorn it if 
ye dare-, nevertheless, it will come. And then, when 
dire dismay shall seize the gay, the godless, and the 
proud, where will you appear ? When anguish shall 
stifle mirth, and weeping shall banish smiles, when 
wailing shall put an end to music, and jests shall fail 
from proud and impious lipsy when skepticism, and in- 
fidelity, and presumption, and security shall wither at 
the presence of the BEALrrr which they derided, then 
where will you b6 foimd ? 
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No covert can conceal you* Gold cannot bribe the 
Judge of quick and dead, nor can silver buy deliverance 
in the day of liis wrath. There shall be but one place 
of safety then — the Ark of God. Thank God, its in- 
viting door is open now. In that you may be safe. 
Jesus has died for sinners — he has died for yott ; and 
those who humbly seek him now shall find him an un- 
failing refuge then. He is your safety from deserved 
wrath ; m liim you may be secure, and have boldness 
in the day of judgment. 

Man of the worlds I pray you seek this place of 
safety. Your earthly riches will fly away ; learn, 
then, to '-' sell that thou hast and give to the poor, 
and thou shalt have treasure in heaven.'* The world 
is like quicksand beneath you ; will you not set your 
feet upon the everlasting Rock ? Tou may thus be 
safe and be assured of your safety. Come, then, to 
Christ, the Refuge of the perishing, to Jesus, the Sav- 
iour of the lost. Seek for mercy at his hands. For- 
sake the sins that oflFend him, cast away the thoughts 
that insult him, and believe in him as a Redeemer and 
Friend who loves you, and who has given his life to 
redeem you from ruin. Delay no longer. '^Believe 
on the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be saved." 
Confess him as thy Ruler and thy Lord. Rom. x. 9, 
10. Be buried with him by baptism into death, ?tjid 
rise to walk with him in holiness and newness of life. 
So siiall you find salvation in the last great day. 

Wanderer from the fold of Christ, I have a word for 
you. Poor wayward one, lost lamb, wandering prodi- 
gal, will you n(^ return ? You have wished yourself 
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back again a thousand times — then come back. You 
stand upon the dark mountains. You tread on thorny 
and precipitous paths. You know not where you may 
stumble. Many around you have fallen to rise no 
more. Oh will you not escape ere it is too late ? Do 
you say, " I cannot return ; I am famt, and weak, and 
famishing"? Lo, tlie good Shepherd leaveth "the 
ninety and nine " in the fold, and goeth to seek that 
one that is lost, — goeth to seek thee, thou poor way- 
ward one. Amid the gloom and solitude of night, 
amid the dark and thorny thickets of the wilderness, 
the Shepherd seeketh thee. Listen, lost one, to his 
voice of love : " Come unto me, all ye that labor and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest." Matt. xi. 
28. Come, poor wanderer, find refuge in his arms, 
and he shall bear you safely to his fold. 

Your heavenly Father waits to receive a returning 
prodigal ; he invites you to come home once more. 
He will welcome you with music and receive you with 
joy. God, who willeth not the death of the sinner, 
says, "Come." Jesus, who died to save you, says, 
" Come." The Holy Spirit, that convinces the world 
of sin, says, " Come." Saints on earth say, " Come ; " 
• and angels, who minister to salvation's heirs, wait and 
watch to receive you among their company. " Whoso- 
ever will, let him come and take of the water of life 
freely y Oh come, and come to-day. Behold, now. is 
the accepted time, and now is the day of salvation. 

But it' is to Christians especially that I address my 
words. Seeing ye look for such things, what manner 
of persons ought ye to be in all holy conversation and 
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godliness ? Should not the approaching glory inspire 
our hearts and the impending danger chasten our 
souls? Our times demand earnestness, activity, and 
zeal. We are passing beyond the period of scoflfing 
and of sneers. We are going where witless jests will 
die away, and where lying lips will be hushed in utter 
silence. We are passing towards that hour when, 
amid the tumult of battle and the clash of arms, amid 
confused noise and garments rolled in blood, men shall 
have done with sneering and shall expire with fear. 
The stem, grim, terrible realities of blood await the 
world.. The war of the great day rolls in upcm man- 
kind, and when God shall give the wicked to the 
sword and bestrew the world with the slain, alas ! who 
shall be able to stand ? No^ is our time to sever our 
connection with the governments of this world and to 
see that our citizenship is in the heavens. 

What manner of persons ought we to be ? Shall 
we dance, and dally, and riot, and play? Shall wo 
drown our senses in indulgence, and stupefy our souls 
with lust ? Shall we cling to our idols while the true 
God is so soon to come ? Shall we heg-p up treasures 
to perish in the day of wrath ? Shall we yield to fleshly 
lusts that war against the soul ? Shall we build our 
hopes upon a fleeting world, which will soon reel to 
and fro like a drunkard and fall in utter ruin? Or 
shall we, who are of the day, be sober, and diligent, 
and earnest, and sincere ? 

Have we work to do among the perishing around 
us ? Let us do it with our might. Do we fear their 
rebufls ? We may meet instead with welcomes from 
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sad and aching hearts. And we need not cower nor 
qnail at the reproaches of a doomed and godless world* 
We need not stand abashed at the sneers and mock- 
eries of those for whom wrath is treasured np. We 
must faithfully warn the ungodly ; peradventure God 
may give repentance to some. The long-suflFering of 
God is salvation to the guilty. He waits to sav© them ; 
let uslabor that they may bo saved. 

And let us bear with meekness and with patience 
the rebukes of a sinful world, or an erring, formal 
church. Since we have entered into the sanctuaries 
of God, and understood the end of sinfiil men, we 
cannot be envious at the workers of- iniquity. We 
know their doom, and can only pity those who remain 
unsaved. For there are moments now when conscience 
and memory torment them as with scorpion stings, 
when conscience assails the soul with reproaches, and 
memory pierces it with vain regrets. But what is the 
remorse of to-day compared with the misery of that 
hour when fear shall come like a desolation and de- 
struction shall fly as on the whirlwind's wing ? What 
compared with the bitterness of that day when the 
wicked shall be cast out from all the loves and hopes 
and glories of the blessed, into outer darkness and 
consuming flames ? What compared with the anguish 
of the guilty in the presence of the Judge, and the 
despairing agonies of those who die the second death ? 

It is time that the sinful begin .to pray, and it is time 
that we, who know the mercy that is manifest and the 
wrath that is impending, entreat the guilty to accept 
tiie present favor, and escape the coming doom* 
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We have no time or room for wwldly trifling now. 
Our interests are too great, — our responsibilities too 
momentous. The Judge standeth before the door. The 
temple of eternity echoes with the advancing tread 
of him who is Lord of all. Is it a time for petty strifes 
and conten^tible bickerings? Is it a time for vain 
wranglings and perverse disputations ? Is it a time for 
phicking out motes,' and tithing mint, and straining at 
gnats, — and doing nothing? Is it a time for seeking 
honors, and hoarding wealth, while the church wears 
her sackcloth, and the rich can scarcely be saved ? Is 
it a time for play and mirth and music and delight, 
when the day of wailing is so near, and the multitudes 
around are so secure ? Is it not rather a day for put- 
ting on the whole armor, and girding up the loins for 
the final conflict ? Is it not a day for fasting and i»ray- 
ing and tears ? Is it not a time for men to seek the 
Lord, and seek righteousness, and seek meekness, 
that they may be hid in the day of the Lord's anger ? 

The time is short — the Lord is at hand. Can we 
not discern the signs of the times ? Awake, thou that 
sleepost, and arise from the dead, and Christ shall give 
thee light* Watch and be sober. Awaj with empty 
pomps and worldly gains. Lay up your treasures 
beyond the reach of nature's final fires. There the 
thief Cometh not, there moth and rust corrupt no 
more. Away with the honors and glories of this per- 
ishing worlds — they are but the garlands that deck the 
victims which are led forth to the slaughter. Well 
may we defer our honors, our pleasures, and our ease 
tUl he comes who shall crown us with eternal joy. Let 
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nd then be diligent. Let us do good to all as we have 
opportunity, and thus manifest the grace which reigns 
in us to eternal life. So may God give us boldness in 
the day of judgment, and enable us to render up our 
accounts with joy, and not with grief, in that day when 
he shall come. 

Brethren in Christ, let us awake. The Master com- 
eth quickly ; let us be found watching when he appedts. 
The signs of the times portend the dawning of eternal 
day. And while from afar there rises up the cry, 
" Watchman, what of the night ? Watchman, what of 
the night ? '' let us so discern the tokens of this com- 
ing glory that we may cry out, " The morning cometh, 
and also the night." Isa. xxi. 12. The morning com- 
eth to the saint, and the night to the sinner : the morn- 
ing of unfading glory, and the night of endless, star- 
less gloom ; the morning that breaks in blessing, and 
the night that closes in despair. 

May God prepare us to hail that day with gladness, 
and to see our Saviour's face in peace. Be it our lot 
with those that are holy, and that fear God and love 
the truth ; with the humble, the meek, and the merci- 
ful, and those who endure in faith and patience and 
obedience to the end ; to say in that day, " Lo, this is 
our God, we have waited for him, and he will save 
us ; this is Jehovah, we hav^ waited for him, we will 
be glad, and rejoice in his salvation." Isa. xxv. 9. May 
we then hear from his lips those words of joy, " Come, 
ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared 
for you from the foundation of the world." 

THE END. 
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